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CHAPTER I. 


HE doctor said: “All you need 
is a vacuum,” 


The girl’s mother said: “Is 
it a serious operation 7” 
The girl said: “I thought, ‘Nature 
abhors a vacuum,’ ” 
Colin Maxwell’s 
the case was brief and somewhat in- 
formal, denoting less the physician than 


Doctor record of 


the friend of the family. The card 
read: 

\nn Pelton; age 20; brunette, with a 
se of copper in hair; slender; pale; grace 
I ned; pathology—never ill in the 
ns¢ no interest in anything; 
nperature normal; listless; out 

pearance of anaemia; spoiled 
‘There is nothing unusual about your 
case,’ the doctor went on, apparently 


“All your life 
everything you. wanted, 
you even knew you 
fact, others have even 
You do 

Your 


ignoring both remarks. 
you've had 
usually before 
wanted it. In 
done your wanting for you. 
not want to be regarded as ill. 
mother attends to that for you.” 

“I thought, ‘Nature 
uum,’”’ Ann repeated, but the doctor 
still paid no attention to her. 


abhors a vac 
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The Escapades 


of Ann 


By Randolph Bartlett 


Author of “Curiosity,” etc. 


“Health and happiness come, not 
from having things, but from wanting 
them—so 


them. If you cannot get 
much the better; that furnishes the 
basis for permanent welfare. Take 


artists. They want to be successful and 
famous, but know that the chance is one 
in thousands, and yet they are the hap- 
piest people in the world.” 

“I thought, ‘Nature abhors 
Ann began, but the doctor interrupted. 

“When every desire is gratified and 
you have no wants to think about, you 
stop thinking entirely; your brain be- 


9% 





comes atrophied and fails to stimulate 
the vital organs.” 

“T thought, ‘Nature— 

“Here's a You 
me to answer your remark, and because 
I have ignored it, your eyes are bright, 
a faint flush is coming to your cheek, 
and your body has become tense. You 
no longér lounge back in your chair, 
but sit up straight. The next time you 
say, ‘I thought, “Nature abhors a vac 
uum,”’’ you will strike the arm of the 
chair a slight blow with your fist. The 
time after that you will stamp your foot 
And the time after that, you will stand 
up and look quite furious, and only 


case if point. want 
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‘your innate refinement will prevent you 

from throwing something on the floor 
—preferably something fragile. If you 
could get into this frame of mind sev- 
eral times a day, it would improve your 
health, enhance your beauty, and make 
you a very happy and charming young 
woman.” 

With a grimace, Ann resumed her 
former attitude, as if to disprove the 
statement, but failing to convince even 
herself, she left the chair and non- 
chalantly strolled about, looking at the 
pictures with an air of indifference. 

“As for the saying, ‘Nature abhors 
a vacuum,’” the doctor proceeded, “it 
belongs in the age of the whipping post 
and witch burning. The truth is, Na- 
ture adores a vacuum. See she 
rushes into it whenever she finds one. 
Man is the highest order of creation be- 
cause he has been able to create vac- 
uums that Nature cannot fill. You have 
no vacuum, no interest in life. You 
are, in consequence, hardly more than 
a very handsome, animated statue.” 

Ann continued to wander about the 
room, apparently unimpressed by the 
explanation, but her mother was inter- 
ested, and observed: 

“T understand your diagnosis now. 
I realize it is our fault for trying to 
give her everything we thought she 


how 


” 


might want 

“Mother, you shan’t say 
“ts 
and nasty, clammy disposition.’ 


that,” Ann 
said quickly just my stupidity 

“Then you think there is nothing vi- 
tally her?” Mrs. Pelton 
asked the physician. 

“On the contrary, everything is 
wrong. Her condition represents the 
first step toward anemia, and it’s only a 
matter of time before it will become 
acute, unless something is done.” 

“Then what do you suggest?” 

“That depends upon the patient. Or- 
dinarily, stimulants are prescribed, on 
the same principle on which you crank 
an automobile—start the engine and it 


wrong with 
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will run. In your daughter’s case, how- 
ever, the stimulant must come from 
outside. She must learn to be frank 
with herself, and she must find a vac- 
uum.” 

“Thank don’t have to 
take pills and things!” Ann remarked. 

“And you can do nothing further ?” 
Mrs. Pelton asked. 

“Nothing. As to the nature of the 
stimulant, there are endless possibili- 
Mr. Pelton might lose all his 
money, necessitating that Miss Pelton 
earn her own living—engage in a real 
struggle for the necessities of existence. 
It would be heroic, but effective.” 

Ann laughed. It was so hearty and 
human a display of mirth that it sur- 


2 vodness, | 


ties. 


prised both her mother and Doctor 
Maxwell. 
“How absurd!” she exclaimed 


“There isn’t any place big enongh for 
papa to lose all his money in. It would 
bulge out so he would be sure to find it 
again.” 

“It was merely an illustration, not a 
suggestion,’ Doctor Maxwell explained. 

“By the way, what is your own vac 
uum, Doctor Maxwell?” Ann asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“By George, I never thought of it! 
You know, ‘A man who is his own law- 
No doubt 
it applies equally well to doctors.” 


yer has a fool for a client.’ 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 
“Ves, by 
“It’s to find 


admit is cleverer 


ill means.” 
will 


woman who you 


than you are.” 


“Ann!” Her mother was shocked. 

“It’s the truth,” Ann insisted. “Isn't 
it, doctor? Be frank. You said I 
must.” 


“But I’m not a patient, so the rule 
doesn’t apply.” 

“No fair dodging! 

“Ann!” Mrs. Pelton did not 
whether she was more pleased or em- 
barrassed by this animated display of 


” 


know 


unconventionality. 
“Perhaps she’s right, Mrs. 


Pelton. 
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At least, I’ve never met such a woman 
so there may be something in it.” 

“Then it’s possible to have a vacuum 
and not know about it?” Ann quizzed. 

“Certainly, so long as you are men- 
tally normal. You don’t know you have 
a stomach until there is a pain in it, 
do you , 

To Mrs. Pelton the 
seemed to be rambling far afield, 
rose and moved toward the door. 

“There will scarcely be any object in 
our returning, I suppose,” she said. “I 
understand your theory, and it seems 
to call for treatment by ourselves, rather 
than by a physician.” 

“Just so. Of course, I regret ex- 
tremely to allow a case like 
this one, which ought to be worth a 
small fortune in fees, to escape with 
only one consultation, but I cannot con- 


consultation 
She 


chronic 


scientiously suggest any course of treat 
ment where my services would be of 
any value.” 

\s the and daughter de- 
parted, Ann turned in the doorway and 
smiled pertly. 

“Vou didn’t 
after all,’ she said. 

“But you stamped your mind,” Doc- 
tor Maxwell retorted. 

And Ann deliberately made a face 
at him. In fact, if the entire truth 
must be told—she stuck out her tongue 


mother 


see, I stamp my foot, 


g 

During dinner that evening, the Pel 
tons discussed the matter at great 
length; which is to say that Mr. Pel 
ton did. For John Pelton, having 


erected a lordly financial treasure house 
upon a foundation of busi 
ness matters, gratified his desire for 
speech in the privacy of his home. He 
had little patience with the minor ills 
of women, and still less with the major 
bills of doctors who treated them. He 
regarded the former as imaginary and 
Where his own 
family was concerned, he considered he 


silence in 


the latter as piratical. 


knew best how to conserve its welfare. 


His dictums were never questioned. So 


he launched forth on a smooth and open 
sea of dissertation upon the subject of 
women and physicians, and was just 
reaching the climax of his discourse, 
preparatory to delivering final judg- 
ment, when something happened that 
never had been known to happen be- 
fore. Ann interrupted. 

“I think,” she remarked, in a slight 
pause after a well-rounded period, “I 
think I shall fall in love.” 

“Good gracious! Ann!” her mother 
exclaimed promptly. 

Mr. Pelton contemplated his daugh- 
ter with grave disapproval for the space 
of time required to drop three lumps 
of sugar absent-mindedly into a small 
cup of Such levity was un- 
worthy of comment, however. 


coffee. 


“As I was about to say——” he be- 
gan again. 

“\Vhy not?” 
done everything else. 

Clearly this interruption must be dis- 
posed of, and the track cleared for the 
main section of the train of thought. 

“Why not what?’ the stern parent 
asked sharply. 

“Why not fall in love—me?” 
explained, rather more meekly. 

“With what?” her father inquired. 

“A man,” Ann explained vaguely. 

“T did not ask, ‘With whom?’ I 
asked, ‘With what?’ ” 


Ann demanded. “I’ve 


” 


Ann 


“What do you mean by ‘With 
what’ ?” 

“You see with your eyes, handk 
things with your hands, taste things 


with your tongue. What portion oi 
your anatomy will you employ in fall- 
ing in love?” 

“My heart, I suppose.” 

“Nonsense! That is mere poetry and 
sentiment. There is a distinct, if un- 
defined, function of the personality that 
must be developed before one can fall 


in love. In you this has not yet been 
formed. When it matures, you will 
promptly fall in love, possibly with 
painful and _ disconcerting results. 
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Meanwhile, do not try to force matters. 
That’s how women find themselves 
eloping with chauffeurs and such peo- 
ple. Now, as I was about to say 3 

But for the life of him Mr. Pelton 
could not remember what he had been 
about to say, so disconcerting was this 
irrelevant side issue, so he launched 
recklessly into the conclusion of his ex- 

















position. 
“The fact is, having ‘inherited my 
brains and your mother’s common 


sense, you’re bored by all these silly 
social affairs. \What you need is an- 
other trip abroad, not to the places 
every one else goes, but to a new coun 
try—say South America.” 

“I don’t want to go to South Amer- 
ica. There’s nothing there but boa con- 
strictors and _ revolutions and—and 
trackless forests. Colonel—— 

“Nonsense! Rio is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. Grand 
opera and all that sort of thing. You'll 
like it. It'll be something new.” 

“Father, if you make me go to South 
America, I swear I'll fall in love with a 
lama—no, that’s Tibet—but anyhow 
with one of the natives, and disgrace us 


all forever.” 

“Don’t be childish. On the whole, | 
think South America is just the place. 
Fine sea voyage, picturesque scenes, 
new people -you'll be on your feet in 
take 


How long will it you 


no time. 
to get ready, mother?” 

“Well, if 
wouldn't take long. 
night.” 

“Good! I will make the 
tions. So that’s settled.” 

“Father—I don’t want to go to South 
America,” Ann persisted. 


you really mean it, it 


Perhaps a fort- 


reserva- 


“And why not?” 
It was a poser. The real reason was 
that it had sug- 
gested by some one else, and she had 
been thinking of what the doctor had 
said—that everything, even her want 


was because it been 
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Yet it 


ing, was done for her. would 
hardly do to admit that she did not 
want to go simply because her father 
had suggested it. So she fell back on 
the eternal feminine: 

“Just because.” 

“You see—you have no reason under 
the sun. And now good night. I have 
an engagement at the Union League 
Club.” 

So John Pelton departed, well satis- 
hed that he had done the best thing in 
the world for his rather helpless daugh- 
ter. He was sorry for Ann, and wished 
she had more of his force of character, 
but since she had not, it was fortunate 
that she had a 
her so well and knew just what to do 
with her. No use letting women per- 
mit themselves to be swayed by their 
moods, thought Mr. Pelton. 

While Mrs. Pelton began to apply her 
mind to the task of working out the in- 
numerable details of the preparations 
for the trip, which she considered a 
settled thing, Ann went to the music 
room and wandered through a volume 
of Slavonic music, which, to a suscep- 
tible person, is not the best sedative in 
the world. After she had 
through several mazurkas and 
naises she was tingling with revolution- 
ary emotion, and with a terrific crash 
of a final chord she spoke her feelings 


father who understood 


stormed 
polo- 


aloud: 
“T will not go to Seuth America!” 
She looked around quickly to see if 
any one had heard, but her mother was 
still in another room. So she ran oft 
to her boudoir, and, in its 
hugged her new determination to her 


seclusion, 


bosom. 
CHAPTER II. 
When Ann Pelton 


tongue and shut the 
Maxwell’s office, the young physician 


stuck out her 
door of Doctor 
laughed, mused a little, and added a 
few notes to some memoranda he was 
work on 


exhaustive 


compiling for an 
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“The Psychopathy of the Modern So- 
ciety Woman.” He wrote: 


\nemia is not, as has been generally be- 
lieved, a condition of the blood, but of the 
brain. This is proved by the fact that it 
occurs most frequently in women who are 
well fed, and whose physical organs are in 
perfect health. The pampered wife or 
daughter of the millionaire, having too early 
exhausted all emotions, fails to react to the 
stimulating forces that keep the brains of 
normal women active, so her mind becomes 
lazy and her body inert. She is the most 
pitiable and useless creature in the world, 
being absolutely unfitted for all functions 
of her sex. This is why there are only a 
few generations between springing from the 
soil and descending to the soil, in many fam- 
ilies. If marriage is criminal for 
bodies are infected with disease, it 
is a greater crime for women such as these. 


persons 


whose 


Somehow Ann’s piquant final imper- 
tinence kept coming into his mind, and 
he added, as an afterthought: 


Unless she is able to herself from 


this purely automatic lethargy. 


rouse 


\s he was considering these various 
points, and deciding that they would 
furnish material for at least two chap- 
Miss Arabella Kingston was an- 
nounced, Doctor Maxwell met her at 
the door with a cordial hand and smile. 

“You’re the one woman I’m always 


ters, 


glad to see enter this office,” he said. 
“How is that? I’ve never been a 
patient.” 

Chat’s just the reason. Only impe 
cunious doctors are glad to see patients. 
Pak the 
iving, and the 


g 
ut the embodiment of 


away necessity oO! making a 


sick person is nothing 


a challenge, and 
| am, at heart, a man of peace.” 

“But don’t you find a lot of satisfac- 
tion in’ curing them?” 

“Yes, ina way. There is a gratifica- 
tion of pride, of course. But sick peo- 
ple become so monotonous that, as visi- 


tors, they’re not what I would call 
welcome. <A _ perfectly normal person 
is so rare that you, I insist, are the 


only woman I am always glad to see.” 


\rabella was normal. She was of 
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average height and weight; her mind 
was neither rapid nor slow; she was 
not inordinately wealthy nor inconven- 
iently poor; she was neither sentimental 
nor callous, neither ignorant nor pe- 
dantic, neither beautiful. nor homely, 
puritanical nor bohemian.. Her gowns 
were common-sense interpretations of 
the latest fashion, rather than imita- 
tions of it. She was a yourg woman 
of whom it had been said that it was 
impossible to conceive a situation in 
which she would be either out of place 
or in the first place. Yet she was in 
no sense merely negative. She had 
ideas, but though always ready to pre- 
sent them, she was devoid of the ego- 
tism that insists they shall be accepted 
by every one. She maintained an atti- 
tude of high regard for the proprieties, 
but never-permitted this to restrain her 
in the pursuit of diversion. She liked 
to have people think well of her, in 
short, but considered it of more impor- 
tance that she should think well of her- 
self. And liked Doctor 
Maxwell, she often called to see him, 
without explanation or affectation. 

“Will you take a vacation this sum- 
mer?” Arabella asked. 

“I suppose so, but I haven’t decided 
where to go. 
meet a lot of patients who take a low 
advantage of the fact that I’m not work- 
ing to bother me to death in an infor 
And | admit I don’t 
for the solitudes.” 


because she 


At the good places, I 


mal way must 
care 

“My aunt has bought a piece of land 
and goes to prove—and improve—it. 
It’s up the Hudson about two gallons 
of gasoline. Aunt Pheebe’s quite mad 
about the place, and intends devoting 
the summer to one constant revel of al- 
terations in God’s idea of a landscape. 
Could you arrange to spend a week or 
two with us soon? It would really be 
an act of charity 


“T’m interested. 


-to me at least.” 
There'll be no house 
parties to speak of, I suppose?” 

“None at all. We shall be more or 
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less pigging it, but I think we can make 
you comfortable. We leave in a week. 
How soon can you come?” 

“Any time. All my profitable pa- 
tients are leaving the city, and the un- 
profitable ones rely too much upon doc- 
tors anyhow. You shall have a week to 
learn the points of the compass; then 
I’ll join you. Your aunt is healthy, too, 
as I recall her.” 

“A regular Kingston.” 

“Then I shall have a real holiday. 
Hooray! Two weeks without a sick 
person in sight!” 

“T never saw a man 
ested in his profession.” 

“Ah, you don’t know my profession. 
I’m only gathering material in this pill 


so little inter- 


business. I’m going to be a great au- 
thor.” 

He told her of his plan, and then, as 
he glanced at his recent notes, asked: 

“Do you know Ann Pelton?” 

“As well as anybody does, I sup- 
pose.” 

“\Vhat’s the matter with her?” 

“Why? Is she a patient of yours?” 

“Please, Miss Kingston, you must 
not be clever.” 

“Well, I should say that the principal 
trouble is that she is entirely surrounded 
Her father furnishes the 
and her the 

She’s seen everything 


by parents. 
motive power, 
shock absorber. 


mother is 


in the world and touched nothing.” 
She was 
while 


as an ab- 


with you here 


little 


“I agree 


with her 


mother a ago I 
tactfully diagnosed her case 
vacuum,” 


“Not bad for an impromptu, 


sence of He explained the 
theory. 

I think.” 
“T wonder if it 
healthy and happy. 

uum?” 

“You have a 
them, and that is what makes you so 
buoyant. You have never had a per 
fect kind, although 
you have infinite capacity.” 

“In other words, I’m always looking 


works. Now I am 
What is my vac- 


large assortment of 


sensation of any 
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for the great adventure just around the 
corner.” 

“Precisely.” 

“And what is your own?” 

“What is your diagnosis?” 

“I should say that your vacuum is 
the desire to meet a woman who is 
cleverer than you are.” 

“Look here, that’s uncanny! Ann 
Pelton said the same thing, and I’ve 
been thinking it over. But it isn’t so. 
I detest clever women and that’s why 
I like you.” 

Arabella laughed. 

“Well, we'll discuss it at \WWoodview,” 
she said, and rose to leave. 

Shortly afterward, Doctor Maxwell 
car Fifth 
Avenue, immersed so deeply in thought 
that he had two narrow escapes from 
arrest by trathe officers. He stopped at 
the Metropolitan Club, jnquired for 
I'rederick Vandusen, and succeeded in 
from his favorite 


sent for his and drove up 


wooing him away 
nook. 

Frederick had been destined by his 
family for a brilliant professional ca- 
reer, but as he not only had refused to 
attend lectures at college, but likewise 
and still more firmly had declined to 
muss himself up with athletics, the fac- 
ulty had decided that he was a perni- 
cious influence and sent him home, to 
his family’s consternation and his own 
entire satisfaction 

“\WVhat’s the use of this everlasting 
had asked. “It isn’t as if 
money. I stay 
and if the 
pater should off—which 
Heaven forbid, so long as I am alive! 
—it’'ll be enough bother clipping cou- 
pons without adding a lot more.” 

So he settled down to his true voca- 
tion as one of society’s finest embel- 


working 2” he 
I were an ass about 


well within my allowance, 


ever die 


lishments, and soon established a repu- 
tation for equanimity and conserva- 
Consequently he was in great 
Doctor 
his ab- 


tism. 
demand, and knew everybody. 
Maxwell liked him because of 
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sence of pretense, and when, as to- 
day, his own mind had been unusually 
active, he frequently sought the com- 
panionship of Frederick for rest. They 
drove out into the park, and finally, in 
a hiatus in the gossip, the doctor asked: 

“Freddie, do you know any clever 
women ?” 

“Good Lord, no! At least, I hope 
not. Such a silly question !” 

“Seriously, now. You go everywhere. 
You must know a few.” 

“Oh, well, yes. There’s Tottie Chis- 
well. She was clever enough to marry 
out of the Ziegfeld chorus.” 

“IT don’t mean the money-marrying 
kind.” 

“Oh, you mean the kind that’s ever- 


lastingly talking about books or writ- 
ing ’em.” 

“No, not that kind, either.” 

“That’s all the kinds there are.” 
l‘reddie was positive. 

“No, there must be another. You 


read about them in novels, so there must 
be originals somewhere. They don’t 
string a man along by making eyes and 
flattering him, and they don’t talk like 
school-teachers. They just—well, they 
are clever enough to hide their clever- 
ness.” 

“Collie, a doctor should never drink.” 

“Never and 
l*reddie.”’ 

“\Vomen,” 


n oracularly, 


more serious sober, 


Frederick Vandusen be- 


‘except the two kinds 


i 


"ve mentioned, are not clever. They’re 


good askers. They know what they 
want, and pester a man to death until 
they get it. Look at suffrage 
women. They’re going to get the vote, 
not because they’re clever and deserve 
it, but because they keep on asking 
until the men are going to give it to 
‘em for the same reason women give 
candy to babies. We know it isn’t going 
to be good for ’em, but we’ve got to 


just 


these 


do something to keep ‘em quiet.” 
“The fact is, Freddie, you and I have 
You 


different standards. measure the 


cleverness of a woman by what she 
gets, while I measure it by what she is.” 

“Pass me,” the social success com- 
mented carelessly. ‘‘’Nother fact is 
I think we think a whole lot too much 
about women for their own good.” 

Which ended the discussion. 

“Freddie, you’re a useless sort of in- 
dividual, aren’t you?” Doctor Maxwell 
remarked, a few minutes later. 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
ought to get some credit for not hog- 
ging a place in the world that some 
other beggar wants and needs a lot 
more than I do. Besides, I’ve got a real 
object in life now.” 


Seems to me | 


“You have?” 

“Uh-huh. Motor boats.” 

“Rot! 
to-day where I think you can do a 
great deal of good. You know Ann 
Pelton.” 

“Pretty well. Nice little nonentity.” 

“I don’t know about that. 1 
she has some real stuff in her if 
could only receive a few unexpected 


Seriously, a case came to me 


believe 
she 


jolts. I’m sorry for the girl and | wish 
some one would wake her up.” 
“Nix now, Collie! I’m not in for 


that marrying game, and that’s what it 
would mean with a girl like little Annie. 
I’m just a young fellow enjoying life. 
I don’t want to be cut off in the flower 
of my youth.” 

Ann 


wanted het 


“Don't be an ass Pelton 


wouldn’t marry you if you 
wouldn't let her if 
she did want to. Just run her around 
a bit, get that bored expression off her 
face, and then will 
along and take her off your hands.” 

“Fatten her up for the market, in 
other words.” 

“That’s the idea. It'll be a new ex- 
perience for you, then 
loaf through the rest of your life with 
the serene feeling that you have done 


to, and her father 


somebody come 


and vou can 


at least one good deed.” 


“Might take her out in the new boat 
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and scare her half to death, if you think 
it would help.” 

“Fry it.” 

“All right, Collie, I will. But remem- 
ber, it’s only to assist you in a profes- 
sional way, and if I get in too deep, 
you've got to throw me a line.” 

The doctor agreed to guarantee Van- 
dusen immunity from matrimony and 
finally deposited him back at his club, 
extracting a renewal of his promise to 
lose no time in rescuing Ann from her 
condition of inertia. 

In the evening, Doctor Maxwell en- 

Pelton in the Union 
The financier had been 


countered John 
League Club. 

engaged in a 
— Pe P _ > _ > ] . . 
which had been neither so simple not 
so easily handled as his domestic affairs 


business controversy, 


at dinner, and was not in the most cor- 
dial of moods. The doctor greeted him 
pleasantly, and asked: 

“How is Miss Pelton this evening?” 

“Ann would be all right if people 
wouldn't put a lot of crazy ideas into 
her head. You doctors can make in- 
valids out of any one.” 

“Ouch!” Maxwell exclaimed, with a 
laugh. 

“IT mean it. 
mark the case off your list. 
ing Ann away for a trip to South Amer- 
ica with her mother, to see if she can’t 
forget all this foolishness about being 
\nd Pelton pounded ponderously 
away Maxwell could 
tily inform him that there would be no 
bill. So the doctor decided to charge 
about four times what he had intended. 

He then wandered aimlessly through 
the rooms for a few minutes, finally se- 
lecting a quiet corner and _ tabulating 
the day’s impressions. Ann’s helpless- 
ness and yet her suggestion of perti- 
nacity; Arabella’s charming restfulness 
of an almost impersonal and entirely 


Send me your bill and 
I’m send- 


sick.” 


be fore haugh- 


sexless nature; Vandusen’s insouciance ; 
Pelton’s irascibility; his vacation, his 
about 


theory , his curiosity 


vacuum 
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clever women—it was quite a mental 
whirligig. 

But of all these things Colin Max- 
well regarded himself as merely a spec- 
tator. He dealt with human frailties 
and emotions as a chemist with his com- 
pounds. He considered himself supe- 
rior to the impulses that cause most of 
the complications in life, and if he ever 
thought of marriage, it was merely as a 
social affair, or an arrangement that 
might make his own life a little more 
orderly and comfortable. For such 
purposes, neither the pitiful Ann nor 
the self-centered Arabella was, to his 
notion, fitted. Yet he was glad he was 
going to Woodview, and he was aware 
that he was taking more than a merely 
anatomical interest in the awakening of 
Ann. 

CHAPTER III. 

“I will not go to South America!” 

Ann repeated her secret declaration 
of independence as a matutinal chant, 
the following morning ; and then, think- 
ing of Doctor Maxwell, mused: 

“IT wonder if not wanting to do some- 
thing you apparently will have to do is 
as effective a vacuum as wanting to do 
something you are pretty sure you can- 
not do.” 

On the whole, she felt that she could 
work herself into a really tempestuous 
state of mind on the subject of South 
America. She did not fully understand 
this unprecedented rebellious attitude, 
but realized dimly its general relation 
ship to Doctor Maxwell’s description of 
her mathematically arranged existence. 
The accuracy of his diagnosis was cor- 
roborated, and it seemed logical that 
she should consult him as to the ways 
and means of carrying out his sugges- 
tions; so in the course of the morning, 
she telephoned to him. 

“Doctor Maxwell,” 
want some professional advice.’ 

“Wait a minute. Let’s see if I am 
a good mind reader. You told your 


she began, “I 


’ 

















father what I said yesterday, and he 
said it was all foolishness, and what you 
needed was a trip—say to South Amer- 
ica. You don’t want to go, and you 
want me to tell you that you should not 
go.” 

“Where did you get all your infor- 
mation ?” 

“I met your father at the club for a 
few seconds last night, and he seemed 
to think he was quite capable of han- 
dling your case. In fact, he said so.” 

“Oh, how rude of father!” 

“It’s all right. A doctor has to get 
used to that sort of thing. When do 
you leave?” 

“T haven't said I am going.” 

“But your father did.” 

“That's just the point.” 

“But of course you'll go.” 

“IT hate the thought of travel.” 

“Then get out of it somehow.” 

“But how can |?” 

“You told me you are twenty years 
old.” 

“But father is twice that and more.” 

“The advantage is all yours.” 

“Do you think it would be a good 
plan for me to defy him openly, like a 
heroine in a melodrama ?” 

“IT fear it would be ethically and so- 
cially improper for me to advise you in 
such a situation.” 

“Would it be creating a vacuum to 
refuse to obey?” 

or 
tute.’ 


“Do you know, Doctor Maxwell, I've 


might prove an excellent substi 


been thinking some of falling in love?” 

“Not really a6 

*Yes—but father says I haven’t the 
raw material.” 

“Well, that’s a novel idea. 
prove him wrong?” 

“What is the best way to start?” 

“Great Scott! I don’t know. That’s 
out of my line entirely. Have you se- 
lected the object of your affections 
yet: 


te No. 


Why not 


Oh, 


I haven’t gone that far. 
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doctor, I must go. Freddie Vandusen 
has just driven up in his car. I wonder 
what in the world he wants at this time 
of day. Thanks for advising me to 
disobey father. (Good-by.” 

Doctor Maxwell’s protest that he had 
given no such advice was wasted upon 
a closed circuit, for Ann had hurried 
away from the phone. ‘ He smiled as he 
hung up the receiver, wondering at 
Freddie’s promptness in carrying out 
his promise. But while the Vandusen 
habits of mind were not impetuous, pre- 
crastination had no part. in them. A 
thing to be done was more or less a 
nuisance until it was done and off his 
mind for good; so his.speedy redemp- 
tion of his obligation was not a sign of 
interest in Ann, but rather the contrary. 

“Well, what in the world brings you 
at this early hour?” Ann asked Freddie, 
as she ran downstairs. 

“Trying out a new boat to-day, and 
wondered if you’d like to come along, 
so I'll have company when she breaks 
down.” 

“Do they always break down?” 

“Yes, always—especially on_ trial 
trips. I leave word at the clubhouse 
when I expect to be back, however, and 
when I fail to show up, they send out a 
boat and page me around Yonkers. 
That’s my limit on trial runs, because 
it would take so long to drift back if 
they forgot to send for me.” 


“It sounds interesting,’ Ann re- 
marked. “If there were only a desert 
island or savage Indians with war ca 


noes, it would be a perfect romance.” 

“Afraid I can’t offer you anything 
in the way of a wreck, but you’d better 
come along. You never can tell what 
might happen.” 

“All right, I'll come, and we'll hope 
for the worst,” Ann said, with a laugh, 
and hurried away for a hat and coat. 

On the way to the Riverside Yacht 
Club, Freddie explained his interest in 
motor boats. He said it was the only 
way to have fun with gasoline and get 
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away from the traffic officers and the 
speed laws. An attendant brought the 
new boat to the landing, and Freddie 
gazed upon it with almost paternal 
pride. 

“Isn’t she a beauty ?” 

Ann eyed it critically. 

“It is about the shape of a stingy 
piece of deep-dish pie, isn’t it?’ she ob- 
served. 

Freddie looked at her superciliously. 
Such is the psychology of men who are 


he asked. 


jnterested in contrivances that operate 
with that something of the 
volatility of the petrol seems to get into 
their constitutions, and the slightest 
spark of adverse comment causes an 


gasoline 


explosion 


don’t know much about 


he said caustically. 


“IT see you 
motor boats,” 

“But I know a good deal about pie,” 
Ann insisted. 

“That reminds me—I guess we'll take 
lunch along.” And Freddie turned his 
back upon the unworthy controversy, 
to order a repast packed into one of the 
lockers. 

As soon as they had embarked, how- 
ever, he had a means of venting his dis- 
pleasure, without openly showing it. He 
began making the boat perform like a 
circus dog. 

“*Deep-dish pie!’ 
a mental sneer, and 


he thought, with 
jammed the tiller 


down with a jerk, causing 


the sides of het seat 


Ann to grip 


Back and forth he sw ved the stubby 
racing craft, until old Hendrik must 
have turned in his grave at the pranl 
being played in his. river. Then, with 
an especially violent burst of speed 
Vandusen shot the boat at an acute 


angle through the heavy wash of a plod- 
ding excursion steamer. A _ sheet of 
water was tossed high, and descended 
just in time to strike the stern and give 
Ann a6 slight She 


Freddie was showing off his boat, and 


splashing knew 
gave no sign of interest in the perform- 


but nonchalantly back 


ance, leaned 
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among the cushions and deliberately 
yawned, just as Freddie was about to 
perfunctory He 
changed his mind, 

‘Nice day on the river,” he said, in- 


offer a apology. 


stead. 

“Yes, and the boat runs so smoothly, 
\nn agreed. 

“Never saw a new one work so per- 
fectly. like a veteran. 
Doesn’t need to be coaxed.” 

Ann’s failure to express any appre- 
ciation of the qualities of the boat be- 
Having done ev- 
erything in his power in the motor- 


too,” 


Responds 


gan to bore Freddie. 


boat repertoire at high speed, he slowed 
down and sulked up the Ann 
ceased to be anything more than ballast, 


river. 


as he studied the engine and watched its 
rhythmic motions. He had promised to 
take the girl out and give her a few 
thrills, and she had been both unappre- 
ciative and blasé; so he considered that 
he had performed his part in the under- 
taking nobly and well and was released 
from all further obligations to Doctor 
Maxwell and his troublesome patient. 
After luncheon Freddie suggested that 
it was time to return. 

“It’s too early to go hack, don't yor 
think?” Ann “That is, 
you have another engagement.” 


asked. unless 


“What do you suggest ?” 
“Let’s see how long it would take to 


run up to West Point and back.” 

All right, onl [ forgot to leave 
vord he they were to expect me, 
ind 

“Oh, of course, if you think you 


can’t make it 

Freddie’s answer, naturally, was to 
throw the engine into the last notch of 
speed and head for West Point. It 
was no way to treat a new boat. The 
little craft roared up the dignified old 
river like a sick baby in a Quaker meet- 


ing. long chiffon streamers of water 
flew from each side of the high-riding 
prow, while the stern sat so low that 


it seemed as if only the speed prevented 














the water from rushing in. Each sleepy 
little town seemed a suburb of the next, 
while the hills jostled each other in a 
swiftly rushing procession of scenery. 

“There's no danger of passing West 
Point without noticing it, is there?” 
Ann called out merrily. 

This recognition of their speed mol- 
lified Freddie at once. 

“No. You'll know when we reach it, 
because we'll capsize at the sharp bend.” 

“And I'll be rescued by a handsome 
lieutenant and live happily ever after.” 

Sut they did not capsize at the sharp 
bend, because they did not reach it. 
The motor decided that it was an impo- 
sition to make an endurance run out of 
a ‘trial trip, and with three sharp barks 
and a disgusted cough, it stopped. 

“What did I tell you?” Freddie ex- 


claimed exultantly. “They always 
break down on the first trip.” 

“Can you fix it?” 

“I don’t think so, but I'll try. It’s a 


newfangled engine that I don’t know 
much about yet.” 

In a few minutes he announced that 
none of the ordinary kinds of first aid 
was effective, washed his hands, lighted 
a cigarette, leaned back in his seat, and 
looked reflectively at Ann—and Ann 
giggled. The sound of a giggle of her 
own production was so new to her that 
she did not believe it could have come 
from her throat, and involuntarily 
looked around to see who had done it 

“How long will it take us to drift 
back to the club ?” 

“It isn’t so bad as all that,” 
assured her. sure to be a 
steamer along some time in the after- 
noon, and we can climb on and have 
*em tow the boat back.” 

Many hours passed before the pre- 
diction came true, however, and then 
the relief vessel proved to be one of the 
slowest on the river. It had no partic- 
ular schedule, and no person on board 
would venture a prediction as to what 
time it would reach the city, further 


she asked 
Freddie 
“There’s 
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than that it was probable it would be 
some time that evening. The only thing 
to do was to take it philosophically ; so 
Ann and Freddie made themselves as 
comfortable as possible, and Freddie 
began to explain that his boat was 
really an unusually fine one, and must 
not be judged by its present misbehav- 
ior. In a pause in the discourse, Ann, 
who did not seem to have been listen- 
ing, said: 

“I wonder where father and mother 
think I am.” 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t tell 
them?” 

“You took me so by surprise, I for- 
got to leave word.” 

“Well, we'll be back some time in the 
evening, so don’t worry.” 

“Oh, | don’t care. I’m just wonder- 
ing what they will be thinking.” 

“Like as not, they’ll never miss you.” 

“You don’t know my family. I’m 
supposed to be an amateur invalid, or 
something of the sort, and we have reg- 
ular cabinet meetings on everything I 
do.” 

“Good heavens! You don’t suppose 
they'll organize searching parties and 
get our names into the papers, do you?” 
Freddie was deeply concerned. 

“Perhaps.” And Ann giggled again. 

“But I say, can’t we wireless or some- 
thing ?” 

There was no wireless, and no stop 
would be made 
“We might write something and put 


it in a bottle. It certainly would get 
there before this steamer,’ Ann sug- 


gested. 

But Freddie was worried beyond aid 
of persiflage. 

“You see, my family and I are on 
the verge of a controversy,” Ann ex- 
plained, to account for her carelessness. 
“Father says I am to go to South Amer- 
ica for my health.” 

“Beastly country, South America.” 


“Were you ever there?” 
*No, but Colonel—— 


” 

















“Yes. I read it, too—parts of it. 
But that isn’t where we are going. Fa- 
ther says Rio is a beautiful city. Then, 


of course, we owe a great deal to South 
America. Think of the tango.” 

“Must I?” 

“Not if it tires you.” 

“Tt does. When do you go?” 

“T don’t think I shall.” 

“So that’s the controversy ?” 

“Tt will be, when they know.” 

“IT see. Then my calm life is going 
to be all messed up in this family row.” 
And Freddie thought up a few things 
to say to Dactor Maxwell. 

Ann consoled and _ reassured the 
peace-at-any-price youth, but he re- 
mained apprehensive. 

Then, toward evening, a long white 
ribbon of a boat, skimming the water 
at furious speed, came upstream. They 
watched it with lazy admiration, trying 
to estimate if it was going as fast as 
they had been. As it slid past, Ann 
gave a shriek: 

“Father !” 

“Holy carburetors, they’re out look- 
ing for our corpses!” Freddie deduced. 

But before they could get word to the 
captain to signal the passing yacht, it 
was half a mile away and rapidly re- 
ceding. 

“Can't you 
Freddie wailed. 
erward.” 

“Not a chance,” the captain answered, 


stop ’em somehow?” 


“Name the price aft- 


with genuine regret, as he eyed a fat 
wallet Freddie produced. 

“Blow a lot of funny kinds of whis- 
tles anyhow,” Freddie pleaded. 

The captain humored him, and won 
an instant reputation for insanity among 
his crew and the dwellers along the 
river in the vicinity, but the yacht 
rounded a bend and disappeared. 

“That’s Commodore _ Grenville’s 
yacht,” Freddie told Ann, “We’ve been 
traced to the club, and they'll 
search the river clear to Albany for us. 
To think this should happen to me, of 


now 
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all people in the world! Lord, if only 
the newspapers don’t get the tip! If 
they do, then the South Sea Islands will 
be the place for me.” 

But Ann made no pretense of a cha- 
grin which she did not feel, for, as she 
explained to Freddie, here were all the 
advantages of insurrection without the 
possibility of blame being attached to 
any person. For the first time in her 
life, her parents did not know where she 
was, and yet they could not find the 
slightest fault with her conduct or that 
of her companion in the adventure. It 

And to furnish balm for 
anticipated 


was perfect. 


Freddie’s wounds, she 
praised his motor boat until necklaces 
of light that they had 


reached the city. 


announced 


For good and sufficient reasons, hav 
ing to do with the previously mentioned 
wallet, the captain had them rowed 
ashore at the Riverside Club. While 
Ann telephoned to her mother, Freddic 
arrauged to have the yacht intercepted 
Then he car, took Ann 
home, fled to his club, and telephoned 
to Doctor Maxwell. 

“Hurry over here and bring a tank 
of bromides. I’m a wreck!” he wailed. 

“What’s the matter ?”’ 

Freddie outlined the 
briefly. 

“Next time I promise to help you 


sent for his 


day’s events 


cure a wilting damsel, you'll have t 


guarantee that the wilt will not we 
off,”’ Freddie declared firmly, and the 
added “But there won’t be any next 
time.” 

Meanwhile, Ann was showing her 


mother how unavoidable it all 
been, and Mrs. Pelton was hoping that 
the head of the house would see it that 
way. A few hours later, when Mr. 
Pelton returned, annoyed by the fact 
that he had unnecessarily forced a fam 
ily matter upon his friends and gone 
on a wild-goose chase, her fears were 
well justified. He listened to the tale 
of adventure with a patience that was 














portentous. Then, when it was ended, 
he remarked with a promptness that in- 
dicated he had been holding the words 
back merely out of courtesy: 

“That trip to South America can’t 
begin any too soon.” 

To Ann, this seemed an 
remark. 

“\Why, what has that to do with it 
she asked. 

“You're getting too flighty,” her fa- 
ther explained. 

Ann conscientiously tried to see 
wherein she had been “flighty,” to her 
father’s knowledge, but beyond having 
intimated a desire to fall in love, and 
having been in a motor boat that broke 
down, she could think of nothing in 
which she had displayed the qualities 
of mind to which this word is usually 
applied. But though her nerves were 
still tingling from the unusual situation, 
she retained sufficient grasp of the dip- 
lomatic know that this 
was no time openly to oppose her fa- 
ther’s plans. So she evaded the issue 
for the present. But she had had a 
little taste of freedom, and the taste 
pleased her much. And at least, she 
mused, as she inspected herself in her 
mirror just before retiring, noted the 
brightness of her eyes, the flush on her 


irrelevant 





necessities to 


cheeks, and how her bosom swelled 
with deep, exhilarating breaths—at 
least no one could pretend any longer 
that she was being taken to South 


\merica for her health. 


CHAPTER IV. 

\Wamen might envy Arabella Kings- 
ton, but none would think of being 
jealous of her. She had the rare fac- 
ulty of being charming without making 
Married 


could be nice to her without incurring 





it a personal matter. men 


the least displeasure of their wives, 
and bachelors could be attentive with- 


out fearing that she would take them 
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too seriously. Her parents having died 
while she was still in school, she had 
been free from the dwarfing effects of 
constant supervision. Aunt Pheebe, her 
father’s sister, a vigorous spinster, had 
imparted to her a spirit of independ- 
ence of thought and action that had 
brought her to the age of twenty-five 
with a sense of her own ability to make 
life what she wished it to be. Being 
quite normal in mind and healthy in 
body, she had of late begun consider- 
ing, though somewhat vaguely, that it 
was about time to think of marriage. 
She did not believe it necessary that 
this stage should produce ecstatic hap- 
piness, but rather that it should be a 
congenial partnership. 

Returning home from Doctor Max- 
well’s office the day she had invited him 
to Woodview, she pondered the sugges- 
tion she had made, in common with 
Ann Pelton, concerning clever women. 
Not regarding herself as clever, she 
wondered what sort of a woman would 
interest the doctor. She could not find, 
in her list of acquaintances, any one 


whom she considered the type that 
would prove perfectly congenial for 
him. But as she turned the matter 


over in her mind, she became convinced 
that there was no good reason why she 
herself should not be a satisfactory 
She debated the matter 
and _ finally 


compromise. 


analytically and honestly, 


said to herself, in so many words: 

“IT am going to marry Doctor Colin 
Maxwell.” 
\rabella, be it remarked to her 


credit, did not even blush at her deci- 


sion. She was too busy already on 
her plan of campaign. Woodview 


would be the opportunity, though the 
invitation had been given with no such 
thought in mind, but she felt that there 
should be some stimulus to get the doc- 
tor in the right mood before going to 
the country. She believed she was right 
in thinking that only cleverness would 
awaken the latent matrimonial tend- 
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ency that must exist in him, as it did 
in every man. So she wanted an op- 
portunity to simulate 
least, and once at Woodview, she felt 
that, with this prestige, she could carry 
out her scheme. 

To this end, she evolved the idea of 
a dinner party to which she would in- 
vite only persons whom she considered 


cleverness, at 


her mental inferiors, and herself shine 
by contrast. This in itself 
difficult problem. Ann 
headed the list, by virtue of its associa- 
tion with her interview with Doctor 
Maxwell. And in thinking of superti- 
cial persons, it was impossible not to 
think of 
fectly had he established his artificial 
reputation. With did 
not take Arabella long to complete the 
dozen guests of the required sort. 


Was nota 


Pelton’s name 


Frederick Vandusen, so per- 


this nucleus, it 


“It’s just an informal, fag-end-of- 
the-season affair,” she explained to one 
after another, even employing the tele- 


phone for her invitations, to make 
things seem entirely casual. “Aunt 
Phoebe and I leave town soon for 


Woodview, and this is our good-by. 
Just wear any ‘little old last 
thing,’”’. she added, to the women, in 
reply to the usual wail about gowns. 

For herself, she placed her modiste 
under bond to the 
quisitely simple and simply exquisite 


year’s 


deliver most ex- 


creation she could produce 


\leanwhile, of course, she w igno- 
rant the motor-boat adventure, « 
the South America plan of the Pelton 
and of Ann’s expressed determination 


And Ann, still thrilled 


inadvertent 


to fall in love. 
with her revolt, was 
mitting the family’s plans to mature 
without challenge, until the time should 
seem to her opportune for open rebel- 
lion. As for her determination to fall 
in love, it was mutch more serious than 


per- 


an- 
had 
heard and read, naturally, but so com- 
pletely had her life been guarded that 


her casual 


Of 


might appear from 


nouncement of it. love she 
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no protracted sieges of her virgin cit- 
adel had ever been undertaken. This 
piqued her not a little, when she heard 
other girls speaking of their small tri- 
umphs, and now she was further irri- 
tated by her father’s statement that she 
was incapable of experiencing such an 


emotion. So when she received Ara 
bella’s 


this occasion to hoist her pirate flag, 


invitation, she decided to take 
and jet all masculine craft beware. 
Thus it happened that when the even- 
ing of the dinner party Ara- 
bella, feeling the importance of making 


arrived, 


an impression, was, in a 
trained. In fact she 


measure, over 
was hardly up to 


her normal condition. She was steer- 
ing for a narrow channel, and so mag 


nified the importance of making the 
assume 
the proportions of disaster. On the 
other hand, Ann, that she 
had become, was roving the high seas 
with all sails set, ready for any adven- 
ture. 

There are few things a 
do to distinguish herself upon formal 


passage that to fail began to 
buccaneer 
woman can 


occasions; her repertoire is limited to 


gowns and conversation. \s to the 
former, Arabella was panoplied in the 
fashionable modiste’s idea of sim- 


plicity, which is a rather artificial thing 
simplicity of line rather than of idea. 





Ann, on the contrary, was the fortu- 
nate victim of her mother’s feeling that 
he was 2 mer 1d ' ; - 

Sout! \mer1 ove e % s clad 
in modest pearl; but, scrutinizing her- 
self just before leaving home, she. de- 
cided that this did not altogether ex- 
press her revolutionary spirit, so she 
added a splash of scarlet at her waist, 


that in her 
She was a radiant picture, and 


which balanced 


cheeks 


barely 


as she entered the drawing-room, Doc- 
tor Maxwell glanced at her, stared, and 
hurried to her side 

“What have you been doing with 


1 


yourself?” he ask 











“Hunting vacuums,” she replied 
saucily. 

“You look as if you'd 
or more.” 

“I have.” 


**Name them.” 


found a dozen 


“So you can prescribe them for your 
other patients? No, sir! These are 
my own private vacuums. No tres- 


passing.” 
“Tam 
thought.” 
“Is that possible?” 


even a better doctor than I 


“Ungrateful woman! After I have 
rescued you from the verge of a de- 


cline!” 

“You said I must learn to be frank.” 

“| think I shall have to review your 
case.” 

“I’m no longer a ‘case.’ I’m in full 
possession of my normal supply of vac- 
wums.” 

\rabella, noting the doctor's interest, 
was filled with sudden dismay, and ex- 
ercised her prerogative as hostess to 
intrude. The arrival of Frederick Van- 
dusen provided her with reénforce- 
ments, as Ann took possession of him, 
pretending grave concern over his wel- 
fare. 

“I hope you didn’t suffer any ill ef- 
she said, 


fects from our escapade,” 


with assumed solicitude. 


‘Oh, rot! Of course I didn’t!’ he 

rephied, 
“Didn't catch cold from being out 
or contract nervous prostration 


from the strain?” 
All I was afraid 
would the 


“No fair spoofing. 
of was that it get into 
papers.” 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking it 
would be great fun to be a public sen- 
sation?” Ann declared mischievously. 

“Fun? It’s an awful bore. Those 
reporter fellows just hound you to 
death.” 

“What does it feel like to be ‘hounded 
to death’? 

“(Good heavens, | 


Is it a painful way to die?” 
don’t know! But 
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think of poor Jack Chiswell—married 
Tottie Tinker out of the Ziegfeld 
chorus. And now if the Chiswells 
don’t get their names into the papers 
at least once a week, the reporters make 
a story out of that.” 

At this moment dinner was an- 
nounced, and Ann found herself sur- 
rounded by a group of lay figures, per- 
fect foils for the purpose for which 
they had been selected. But her own 
spirits were irrepressible, and Arabella 
could not keep Doctor Maxwell’s at- 
tention from wandering. to where she 
sat, between Freddie and a human co- 
Her carefully calculated dem- 
onstrations of cleverness were forgot- 
ten in the face of this unexpected de- 
velopment. Finally, Ann happened to 
meet the doctor’s glance. 

“Doctor Maxwell,” she called, from 
the other end of the table, “won't you 
help me think of some way to get Mr. 
Vandusen’s name into the newspapers? 
I’m sure it would be good for him.” 

A zephyr of polite deprecation rus- 
tled around the table. Yet Ann Pelton 
was the daughter of the John Peltoris, 
and naturally she could not be serious. 

“I wouldn’t care to be responsible 
for anything sudden,” the 
plied. “You might start by having his 
name mentioned casually in the New 
York the 
newspapers by easy stages, with Farm 


coon. 


doctor re- 


Tribune, and work up to 


and Fireside as an intermediate ascend 

ing step.’ 

‘I say, Miss Pelton, what does Doc 

tor Maxwell mean?” the cocoon asked 

her. 
“Sh! I think it’s just a clever way 

of saying he is a Democrat,” she ex- 


plained. 

“But, I say, what has that got to do 
with it?” 

So Ann was forced to let things 


buzz back into their former placid con- 
dition, while she soothed the cerebral 
tempest that had been caused by the 
cocoon’s attempting to partake of men- 
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tal food that was not predigested. 
Meanwhile, the ruffled Freddie point- 
edly launched into desperate conversa- 
tion with his other neighbor, and Ann 
was left marooned. 

This was a grave mistake, for the 
perfunctory exchange of monosyllables 
with the cocoon left her mind entirely 
free for thinking, and Ann was at a 
point where the less thinking she did, 
the better for the peace of mind of all 
persons concerned. She was starved 
for excitement. Never was dipsoma- 
niac so mad for his bottle as she for 
sensations. But Arabella finally had 
succeeded in gaining the undivided at- 
tention of Doctor Maxwell, and Fred- 
die was obviously determined to make 
her feel his displeasure. There 
nothing left but the cocoon, and he did 
not look promising. Ann considered 
him carefully, wondering for what 
good purpose he had been created. 

“IT know,” she said to herself. “Men 
like that are always the best dancers.” 

So she introduced the subject of the 
modern gyrations, to see if he would 
react. He did. It was like applying 
an electric current to the spinal column 


was 


of a dead frog. 

“Oh, I’m just wild about dancing!” 
And immediately the butterfly fluttered 
from the cocoon and began dilating 
upon the joys of terpsichore, as repre- 
sented at the various tango palaces. 

Ann led 


showed signs of 


him on, whenever his zeal 


diminishing Shame 
lessly she admired his knowledge; de- 
clared herself envious; hoped, coyly, 
that she might time have the 
pleasure of being his partner; ventured 
that there was no man present who 
would appear to such great advantage 
in the mazes of the dance; and finally 
brazenly suggested he should propose 
that they all go to the Castles’ later 
that evening. He leaped to the bait, 
and she played him until she had con- 
vinced him that the idea was his own, 
and to such as he, anything that resem- 


some 


fishbone in the 
life until it has 


bles an idea is as a 
throat—a menace to 
been removed. 

“T say, Miss Kingston,” he said, in 
a lull in the small talk. “I have an idea 
—that is, if you don’t object.” 

“I’m sure Miss Kingston doesn’t ob- 
ject to your having an idea,” Doctor 
Maxwell assured the butterfly. 

“I don’t mean if she doesn’t object 
to my having the idea, you know. I 
mean, if she doesn’t object to the idea 
that the idea that I have would be a 
good idea—— Now, I say, you've got 
me all mixed up. But the 
right, isn’t it, Miss Pelton?” 

“Well, of course, I hardly know,” 
said that demure person. 

“Well, my idea,” the butterfly began 
again that if Miss 
Kingston doesn’t object, later on, let’s 
all go down to the Castles’ and dance a 
bit—what ?” 

Even dull people do not like to be 
bored, and Arabella had too large a col- 
lection of them; so there was an imme- 
diate chorus of approval, and the but 


idea’s all 


laboriously a 


terfly beamed. There was nothing for 
Arabella to do but submit as gracefully 
as possible, nor for Freddie and the 
doctor, both of abhorred the 
tangoists and all their works, but to 


whom 


‘remain a silent minority. So to the 


palace of rhythmic contortions they all 
went in due course 
Freddie did 

was too much trou 

he had observed, you no sooner learned 
than you had to unlearn and learn all 
over again, so shrewd were the nimble 
men and women who were accumulat- 
ing fortunes through the prevalence of 
And Doctor Maxwell would 
confiden- 


the craze. 
not dance, 
tially to Arabella, a professional man 
dared not risk his reputation through 


because, he said 


being reputed a member of the light- 
footed, crowd, As \nn 
returned to the table after one of the 


Jack 


light headed 


dances, Chiswell—who married 
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Tottie Tinker out of the Ziegfeld 
chorus—asked her for the next one, 
and she promised it to him. She so 
informed .Freddie, and Freddie was 
vehement in his protest. 

“Jack’s waiting for his wife and her 
crowd to come from a theater, and if 
she catches him dancing with another 
woman, she’s sure to make a scene. 
You mustn’t do it. Make some ex- 
cuse.” 

“Do you think I might get my name 
in the papers?” Ann asked. 

“You never can tell what Tottie 
Chiswell will do,” Freddie declared. 

“Well, you don’t dance, and Doctor 
Maxwell won’t, and I don’t see why I 
should sit around all evening just be- 
cause Tottie Chiswell might come in 
and might make a scene. If she does 
come, you'll have to divert her atten- 
tion until the dance is ended.” 

She would not be argued out of it, 
and in a few minutes Chiswell led her 


away. Freddie’s fears were in a fair 


way to be realized shortly afterward. 
Tottie did arrive, and as she appeared 
in the doorway talking loudly and hi- 


lariously to her friends, her high- 
pitched voice reached the table where 
Freddie and the doctor sat. It was 
apparent that she was in one of her 
spectacular moods, for accustomed as 
she was to being regarded as an “im- 
possible,” she had begun making a vir- 
tue of the fact, and brazening her way 
through whatever situation arose. 

“Good heavens, Collie,” Freddie ex- 
claimed, as he saw her, “there’s Tottie 
now, with all her war signals flying! 
We’ve got to do something.” 

“All right—you do it,” Doctor Max- 
well assented. 

Obediently, Freddie hurried over to 
the former decoration of the front-row 
center and paid his respects. 

“Seen anything of my hubby?” -Tot- 
tie demanded. 

“Yes—he’s 

2 


de- 


with us,” Freddie 


clared heroically. “He'll be back in 
a minute. He’s been expecting you.” 

“Well, where is he?” 

“Why, I don’t know just where he 
is. I suppose he’s dancing.” 

“T don’t like that a bit. I told him 
he wasn’t to dance a step until I came.” 

Tottie was working herself up into 
one of her public-tantrum moods. 
Freddie had seen her this way before, 
but not at close range. He knew that 
the time had arrived for heroic meas- 
ures, if Ann was to be saved from a 
scene in the middle of the dancing 
floor. 

“Never mind,” Freddie coaxed. 
“Come on over and join Doctor Max- 
well and me, and you can scold Jack 
all you like when you get home.” 

The invitation was such a shock to 
Tottie that she forgot her grievance 
against her husband. Never had she 
been permitted to get inside the strictly 
guarded circle to which Freddie be- 
longed with so much distinction. In her 
inimitable manner, she forgot that she 
had guests of her own, turned her back 
upon them, and accompanied the he- 
roic Vandusen. Once fixed in her 
place, however, her desire to know 
with whom her husband was dancing 
was renewed, and she began looking 
for him again. 

“Oh, there he is!” she said at last. 
“Who's that chit of a girl he’s dancing 
with ?” 

“One of the members of our party,” 
Freddie told her. “It’s all right.” 

“Well, I don’t like it. I told him not 
to,” she said petulantly. 

Freddie looked at Doctor Maxwell 
pleadingly, and the doctor rose to the 
occasion. 

“There’s an easy way to get even,” 
he said: “Let’s finish the number.” 

And not waiting for a refusal, he led 
the statuesque Tottie out upon the 
floor, while Freddie mopped his brow 
in relief. 

After that it was a matter of course 
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that the Chiswells should join the 
party. The other guests. raised their 
eyebrows ever so slightly, but what 
could one do? Whatever Ann Pelton 
did was made “quite all right” by the 
mere fact that she was Ann Pelton. 
Therefore, if she decided to dance with 
Jack Chiswell, it was entirely proper 
that she should do so. And the admis- 
sion of the Chiswells was further sanc- 
tioned by Doctor Maxwell, who, being 
likewise of the utmost social impecca- 
bility, had seen fit to cavort with Mrs. 
Chiswell. Therefore, while one might 
cut Mrs. Chiswell to-morrow, for the 
present she must be endured with what 
patience one possessed. 

But Arabella was annoyed at the en- 
tire course of her party, at Ann’s un- 
expected display of spirits, and at Doc- 
tor Maxwell for dancing with the no- 
torious Tottie after having refused 
point-blank to dance with herself. Max- 
well was vexed at being forced to make 
such a public show of himself, for in 
addition to being seen with the former 
chorus star, he was conscious that his 
dancing was a fearful thing to behold. 
Freddie nursed a double grievance— 
Ann’s, baiting him upon his horror of 
publicity and her deliberate annexation 
of the undesirables. Even the butter- 
fly was unhappy, because Ann, once she 
had gained her ends, had ungratefully 
abandoned him. So of all Arabella’s 
original gathering, Ann alone was hav- 
She danced with 


Her soaring spirits gave 


ing a glorious time. 
one. 
her feet wings, and 
romped, dipped, pirouetted, until her 
partners were dizzy, half from her 
madcap capers and half from the con- 
tagion’ of her mood. 

It was well after midnight when the 
revelries ceased. Conscience-stricken 
over her ingratitude to the butterfly, to 
whom she owed this diversion, Ann, at 
the last moment, accepted his offer to 
take her home in his car, and with the 
gayest of good nights to all, not forget- 


every 
she improvised, 


ting both the Chiswells, she fluttered 
away. 

Mrs. Pelton never had broken the 
habit, acquired when Ann was an in- 
fant, of not retiring until she had tucked 
the child in for the night. She was sit- 
ting in the library when Ann arrived, 
and, with a rather reproachful look, met 
her in the hall. Ann took her by both 
hands and danced around. 

“Oh, mother, mother—I know it’s 
dreadfully late, but you mustn’t be 
cross with me to-night! I’ve been pro- 
posed to for the first time in my life.” 

“When ?” 

“Just now—on the way home.” 

“And by whom?” 

Ann stopped stock-still, then broke 
into peals of laughter. 

“Mother,” she gasped at length, “it’s 
an awful thing to confess, but I can’t 
remember his name!” 

“Well,” Mrs. Pelton 
gravely, and with much severity, “I 
see your father is right. It’s high time 
you went away for a while. I don’t 
know what’s come over you lately.” 

And for that matter, neither did 
Ann. 


observed 


CHAPTER V. 


Doctor Colin Maxwell took occasion, 
the next morning, to add to his collec- 
tion of notes for the treatise on “The 
Psychopathy of the Modern Society 
Woman.” He wrote: 
women of wealth and leisure in 
many of their diversions, one is 
admit that they seem to lack neither strength 
of body nor activity of mind. Take modern 
dancing, for instance. This is violent exer- 
cise even for a person of strong physique, 
yet these apparently frail women engage in 
it nightly and for protracted periods. It 
is clear, however, that this is not proof that 
they are strong, for they force themselves 
to go through with their strenuous pleasures 
only by a terrific exercise of will power. 
Expending their mental energies thus, it is 
not surprising that their nerve fibers are 
worn down until they are fit subjects for 
sanitariums. Then they expect their physi- 


Viewing 
forced to 
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cians to repair overnight the wrecks they 
have brought about through months of ex- 
cesses. 

Then he happened to think of Ann, 
and added, as an afterthought: 


There are cases, of course, in which this 
form of amusement comes naturally, or as 
an unaccustomed diversion, and the woman 
enters into it with such zest that her en- 
joyment is healthy and protects her from 
exhaustion and reaction. Such women are 
rare and fortunate. 


About the same time, Ann, still won- 
dering whether or not to get out of 
bed, might have been willing to con- 
cede herself a rarity, but she would 
have permitted no person unchallenged 
to describe her as fortunate. South 
America began to seem more and more- 
inevitable. Her mother, until now a 
neutral, had openly joined the enemy, 
just because Ann had been out late at 
a dancing party and could not remem- 
ber, on the spur of the moment, the 
name of a man who had proposed to 
her. 


“And now, just when I am begin- 
ning to enjoy myself, they’re -going to 


ship me off among strangers,” she 
brooded. “If I object, it will only 
make things worse. Anyhow, I don’t 
care what they say. I will not go to 
South America! So there!” 

A conversation between her parents 
a few hours earlier would not have re- 
assured her. 

“Where is Ann?” her father in- 
quired, when she did not appear at 
break fast. 

“In her room, quite exhausted. She 
was out until very late last night at 
some sort of a tango affair. Really, I 
can’t think what’s come over that girl.” 
And the perplexed mother sighed. 

“It’s quite simple,” Mr. Pelton ex- 
plained. “She has just gone from one 
extreme to the other, and it is hard 
to say which is worse. It is the law 
of opposites in full operation. Change 
of interests and new environment are 
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all she needs. You leave for Rio a 
week from to-day. I booked your pas- 
sage yesterday.” 

But though the wedding day was set, 

Jenny was more so, rather. 

And Ann Pelton was ready to go to 
quite as great lengths to stay in New 
York as did Jenny Knott to avoid 
marrying the colonel. But John Pel- 
ton did not know his Lowell, or what 
a seething caldron of rebellion a meek 
maiden may become. Of course he 
knew that among common _ people 
women did crazy things, but nothing 
of the sort could happen in his family, 
where everything was governed by 
rule, and he was the ruler. So, with 
his statement to his wife, he dismissed 
the problem as solved by the simple 
expedient of sending his daughter 
away. 

Meanwhile, Arabella was not to be 
turned aside from her determination 
to achieve the holy state of matrimony 
merely because her first sortie in the 
campaign upon Doctor Maxwell had 
failed. She decided to embark upon 
the second as quickly as possible. Ann 
had stolen the honors at her party, and 
Arabella concluded that the next thing 
to do was to get the object of her de- 
liberate affections away from this new 
danger zone, leaving her free to pursue 
the quarry at leisure. The morning 
following the dinner, she telephoned to 
the doctor and completed arrangements 
for his visit to Woodview, to begin the 
next Saturday. 

Never was breeze so unconscious of 
the ripples it caused in a pond as was 
Ann of the vast amount of thinking 
ihat was centering about her small per- 
son.’ Had she been aware of it, she 
might have been so overwhelmed with 
the idea that she would have been lit- 
erally frightened back into her former 
condition of apathy. Then again, she 
might not. Who can say? 

Weary from the unaccustomed fri- 
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volity, she passed the morning in bed. 
Early in the afternoon, she was sum- 
moned to the telephone. 

“This is Mr. Westerley speaking,” a 
gentle voice said. 





“Mr. Westerley?” Ann _ repeated 
vaguely. 
“Yes, don’t you remember? I—ah 


—er—danced with you last evening. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

With a rush of memory, Ann placed 
him. It was the butterfly. 

“Why, you’re the man who proposed 
to me last night, aren’t you?” she said. 

“Of course. And I’m fearfully anx- 
ious to have your answer. I thought 
I might run over for a little while, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t do that. 
worth while.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going 
to refuse me?” The vocal wings of 
the butterfly drooped sadly. 

“T’m afraid I must. You see”—Ann 
hesitated, groping for a good solid 
reason—‘“‘you see, we leave for South 
America next week.” 

“Oh, but I could wait 
come back, you know.” 

“Well, then, I'll give you my answer 
when we come back.” 

“Thanks awfully. 
coming back?” 

“We haven’t decided yet.” 

“You'll take good care of yourself, 
They say South America 

Colonel——’ 
But mother is going 


It’s hardly 


until you 


When are you 


won't you? 
is a fearful place. 
“Yes, I 
with me, so it will be all right.” 
“And mayn’t I see you before you 
go?” 
“I’m afraid not. 
fully busy.” 
“All right. 
forget me.” 
“Oh, I couldn’t. Good-by.” 
Going to South America! 
beginning to fear that it would prove 
to be but too true. If she did rebel 
openly and just refuse to go, what 


know. 


We shall be dread- 


Good-by, then. Don’t 


Ann was 
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could she do? She had no independent 
income, although she had her private 
bank account, which might contain any- 
thing from a few hundred dollars to 
an overdraft. Investigation showed 
that at present it was in a plethoric 
condition, with mearly five hundred 
dollars to her credit. But five hundred 
dollars would not last long, she knew 
from past experience, and to be inde- 
pendent. without visible means of sup- 
port is a problem that has _ baffled 
many a more experienced woman than 
Ann, She might run away from home, 
she thought, in her desperate search 
for an expedient, but if she did, what 
then? It really would be fun to earn 
one’s living, she believed, but how could 
she go about it? She had always felt 
admiration for the resource- 
fulness of shopgirls, and knew that 
she would not be equal to even the least 
exacting position. 

Saturday passed, and the Sunday 
came. Idly roaming through 
the wilderness of ink and wood pulp, 
she chanced upon an article that de- 
scribed the making of motion pictures. 
This dilated at length upon the great 
numbers of young women who, with 
practically no previous experience, had 
become self-supporting, owned their 
own motor cars, and lived in luxury, 
by “working in the movies.” It was a 
Heaven-sent message, Ann decided, or, 
She studied 


a secret 


] a] eTS 


in other words, a hunch 
the article from beginfhing to end, and 
more and more strongly felt the call to 
become another Mary Pickford. 
Monday, her mother, as was usual 
these days, was busy from morning 
until night with dressmakers, shopping, 
and the thousand and one other details 
that go to make up the preparations 
for a long foreign trip. As soon as 
Ann was free from parental observa- 
tion, she quickly dressed in her simplest 
and most effective street clothes, and, 
leaving word with her maid that she 
was going to call on friends in Brook- 











lyn and would not be back until eve- 
ning, took her life in her hands and 
made her first journey on the elevated. 
She did go to Brooklyn, but it was to 
the studio of the Earth & Elsewhere 
Motion Picture Company that she 
found her way, by dint of many in- 
quiries. Once on the ground, her cour- 
age deserted her, and she sought refuge 
in the crowd of aspirants that is always 
lounging about the big yard, trying 
to reénforce her determination by 
mingling with these folk she, in her 
ignorance, fondly believed to be the 
successful players of whom she had 
read. She little realized the comment 
she caused in that motley crew. Her 
dignity and refinement were of another 
world than the one they knew. But 
accustomed as she was to being wel- 
come wherever she might be, she felt no 
embarrassment in the strange surround- 
ings. She moved about, inspecting the 
set pieces and watching an occasional 
scene being enacted, with that attitude 
of intelligent unconcern which is the 
birthright of those for whom every 
door has always been open. 

While she was thus engaged, two 
men in shirt sleeves began going 
through the crowd, one of them calling 
a girl’s name. 

“Confound that girl! You never 
know whether she’s going to be on hand 
or not!” one of them remarked testily, 
as they came near where Ann was 
standing. 

The other observed Ann, and drew 
the attention of the first speaker to 
her. 

“Who's that girl? 
he said. 

They came up to Ann. 

“Have you ever done any 
here?” the first man asked her. 

“No,” Ann replied. 

“Ever work anywhere ?” 


“No.” 


She’s the type,” 


work 


“Not even as an extra?” 


“No.” 
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“That’s just it. Nothing around 
here but a lot of would-bes.” 
“Well, it’s only a small part. Might 


try her. She’d photograph well, and 
you couldn’t spoil many feet of film 
finding out.” 

“All right. If you’re willing, it’s 
nothing out of my salary check,” and 
the other, a director, turned to Ann 
again. 

“Come on up to the wardrobe room, 
and get fitted out as a housemaid. It’s 
only two or three short scenes, and 
the others are waiting, so hurry.” 

And Ann was an actress without even 
asking, having contributed only three 
noes to the conversation. 

A few minutes later she was in one 
of the indoor studios, ready for work. 
She was stationed in front of the cam- 
era, shown the limits outside of which 
she must on no account move, and 
given a hurried explanation of her 
brief role. Then the play began, and 
the director, standing beside’ the click- 
ing camera, began to instruct her, 
move by move, while the busy eye of 
the cinema stored away in its celluloid 
memory a record of it all. 

“Go to the door,” the director called 
to her. “Open it. Take the letter the 
man offers you. Look at it. Say, ‘My 


God, it’s from Mr. Brown!’ Be sur- 
prised. Come in, Mrs. Brown. Don’t 
see her yet, you maid. Mrs. Brown, 
go toward maid and see she has the 
letter in her hand. No! I said her 
hand, not her hair! Speak to her. 


Ask her for the letter. Maid, be sur- 
prised and turn around quickly. Put 
letter behind your back. Mrs. Brown, 
look commanding and hold out your 


hand. Maid, give letter to her, very 
slowly. Be sorry for her. Turn your 
head away and wipe your eyes. Mrs. 
Brown, tear open the letter. Read it. 
Be horrified. Faint! Faint! Hurry! 
Fall down! Maid, turn, quick. See 
her. Kneel beside her. Stroke her 


forehead. All right!” 
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The burring sound of the camera 
ceased. Ann had played her first scene. 

“You're all right, you maid. What 
did you say your name was?” the di- 
rector asked. 

“T don’t think I said.” 
even decided upon it. 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Alice Percival.” 

“All right, Alice. We'll put you on 
the regular list in place of the Jane 
that threw us down. Now for the next 
scene.” 

By lunch time, Ann had mastered the 
simple rudiments of the silent drama, 
which consist solely in doing immedi- 
ately whatever the director orders and 
not laughing when it sounds funny 
in the serious parts. When the gong 
was sounded for the midday rest, the 
director took Ann down to the office, 
where the other man, who had selected 
her as “the type,” reigned. 

“You picked a live one as usual, 
J. B.,” the director reported. “This is 
Miss Alice Percival, and I think we 
may as well put her on the regular pay 
roll in place of Whatsername.” 

“T knew it. I can always tell ’em,” 
said J. B. complacently. “Well, Miss 
Percival, we'll start you at thirty dol- 
lars, which is pretty good, seeing you’ve 
had no experience. If you show up 
well, there'll be more than that in it 
Just give your name to the book- 


She had not 


soon. 
keeper over there, will you? So long.” 

And J. B. considered the whole affair 
settled. What he said if 
he had known that he had engaged 
the daughter of John Pelton to play 
bits for the Earth & Elsewhere at 
thirty dollars a week must remain for- 
ever a matter for speculation. Ann 
was bewildered by the rapidity of 
events. She gave her assumed name 
to the bookkeeper as ordered, and fled 
out into the yard for air. But she had 
no peace there. She had “made a hit” 
with the camera operator, and he ap- 
proached her with an invitation to 


would have 


at the delicatessen across the 
street. Absent-mindedly she consented. 

Ann had looked into cheap lunch 
rooms and had wondered what sort of 
people ate there, but never had she con- 
ceived such a tempestuous eating place 
as the crowded little room to which 
the camera man escorted her, doing his 
best not to appear condescending. To 
remove make-up for so short a time 
would be ridiculous, not tosay imprac- 
ticable. So Ann faced a huge burned- 
cork negro, an Eastern conception of a 
cowboy, a colonial dame, and a Span- 
ish gypsy; while on one side of her 
sat the winder of film and on the other 
a comedy tramp. It was a merry 
crowd, more decorous in some respects, 
and less so in others, than the one 
at the Castles, but of the two Ann was 
forced to admit that she rather pre- 
ferred the latter. The food was very 
wholesome, but the bombproof plates 
and cups so fascinated Ann that she 
forgot to eat, and explained to her 
escort that she was not hungry, though 
she toyed a bit with the coarse pot roast 
and spaghetti. Conversation and rep- 
artee, exchanged the entire length of 
the room, amid the clatter of dishes 
and the shouting of orders by the 
waiters, made the din almost deafen- 
ing. 

But through it all there was a steady 
from Ann’s 


lunch 


undertone of conversation 
He introduced himself— 
He told her his ad- 


young man. 
Charley Simpson. 
dress and telephone number, and lest 
she might forget, he wrote them down 
on a piece of the menu card and gave 
her the memorandum. Naturally he 
asked for hers in return, but she told 
him that she expected to leave the 
place where she had been staying, and 
she did not know just where she would 
be, proving that Ann was nothing if 
not truthful. But Charley did not 
mind. 

“Well, when you get located, let me 
know, and I’ll drop around some eve- 
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ning. And say, there isn’t much to this 
movie game that I’m not up to. I’ve 
worked with the best of them. Griffith, 
Ince, Sennett, Chaplin, Bosworth—say, 
I know ’em all, and they know me. 
I’d go in for directing, only I’m satis- 
fied. I get my little bit every week, 
and no responsibility. Turn the crank, 
watch the film, see they’re in focus, 
and if there’s anything wrong, it isn’t 
up to me. Just stick around, and I'll 
put you hep to this movie stuff. You 
can be a star in no time, with your 
looks, and I'll see you don’t get any 
bum lights, either.” 

Fortunately this midday meal at the 
movies is regarded only as a necessary 
evil, to be disposed of as quickly as 
possible, not in order to hurry back to 
work, but to have time to sit around 
and gossip. So it was not long before 
Ann was permitted to escape from the 
place, and, pleading weariness, she fled 
to the wardrobe room, found a vacant 
couch, and lay down to collect her 
thoughts. Her success frightened her. 
She began to feel that all she had to 
do was want something, and, without 
even rubbing a lamp, she would get it. 
She had wanted adventure, and Fred- 
die had appeared with his motor boat. 
She had wanted excitement, and up 
had popped the butterfly, the dance, 
and her first proposal. She had wanted 
to earn her living, and here was the 
movie world open to her, and an ardent 
swain anxious to teach her everything 
It was uncanny, and she began to long 
for home and _ mother. 3ut that 
brought the thought of South America 
and put things at a deadlock. 

She had not progressed far with her 
tabulation of the situation when the 
hour was up, and it was time to resume 
her work as a thirty-dollar-a-week ac- 
tress. 

There were only a few more scenes 
in the film in which she was appearing, 
and then the director told her she might 
go home, but recalled the fate of her 


predecessor and warned her to be on 
time the next morning. 

“Maybe we'll need you, maybe we 
won't. You get paid just the same. 
But be here—that’s the main thing. 
We don’t waste any time fooling 
around with people that aren’t regular 
in their habits.” 

Ann went to the large dressing room 
allotted to the minor women players 
and hurried back into her own gar- 
ments. She was almost running 
through the yard, in her hurry to get 
to some place where she could think 
quietly and sanely about things, when 
a voice called to her from the second 
story of the quadrangle of buildings: 

“Good-by, Alice. See you in the 
morning.” 

“The yard” heard, and gave the inci- 
dent a passing smile. Charley Simpson 
had served notice publicly that he had 
honored the daughter of John Pelton 
with his attentions. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ann now began to feel that, since 
everything seemed possible by one’s 
merely wanting it to be, it were well 
to be circumspect in one’s desires, lest 
one’s particular and all-embracing de- 
sire—not to go to South America— 
might become involved in lesser issues. 
She approached the crisis with more 
confidence than ever in her ability to 
win her point. Having discovered that 
such remarkable adventures as that of 
the motion-picture company could come 
to pass with no untoward results, she 
felt equal to adopting desperate meas- 
ures, if necessary. As for her career 
as an actress, she decided to abandon 
that, temporarily at least, and being a 
conscientious young woman, she tele- 
phoned to the E. & E. early Tuesday 
morning and asked to be permitted to 
speak to “J. B.” 

“This is Alice Percival,” she said. 
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“I’m sorry, but I shan’t be able to 
accept your offer of employment.” 

“Why not? Salary too small? Well, 
I tell you. We never do this, but I'll 
make it thirty-five dollars. I think 
you'll be a comer.” 

“It isn’t the salary. My family ob- 
jects. to my going into the movies.” 
Ann felt that she was well within the 
bounds in assuming this. 

“Aw, what’s the matter with them? 
Everybody’s in the movies these days. 
Colonel 
_“Yes, I know, but they’re 
termined about it.” 

“Put your mother on the 
let me talk to her.” 

“No, it would just make a lot of 
fuss.” 

“Well, you’ve got five dollars coming 
for one day’s work. Come and get 
that, anyhow.” 

“I don’t think I'll bother. 





quite de- 


wire and 


Good-by, 


Mr. J. B., and thanks for your kind- 
ness.” 
“Not bother about the five——” 


And then J. B. heard a click and knew 
he was talking to himself. “Hang it!” 
he muttered. ‘And that’s the kind I’m 
trying to get, all the time, and can’t 
land, somehow. Class, that’s what I’m 
after. And she was a pippin. Oh, well, 
it’s all in the day’s work.” 

Ann remembered the name of the 
picture in which she had played a few 
scenes, and promised herself a view 


of it. Then there came a sharp and 
sudden vision of a theater filled with 
people looking at her picture. She 
gasped in dismay. She had been pho- 
tographed for public display. It had 
not occurred to her from that view- 


point when she had been going through 
the scenes at the studio. 

“Why, it’s as good as getting into the 
she said to herself, with 
Freddie’s horror of such 
which always seemed to 


newspapers,” 
a smile at 
calamities, 


threaten him where she was concerned. 
past 


Days slipped with incredible 
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swiftness now. It was Tuesday, and 
Saturday they were to sail. Ann 
moved about mechanically in the bustle 
of preparation for a long absence, but 
while she was not interested, she never 
relapsed into her former inert condi- 
tion. Stimulated by her recent ex- 
periences and her determination to re- 
volt, her mind was alert and her body 
glowing with health. |©Wednesday 
morning, inspecting herself in her glass, 
as she was about to go downtown, she 
felt well satisfied with her own appear- 
ance. A man never knows whether he 
is looking his best or his worst, but a 
woman is an infallible critic of herself. 
Ann decided that it would be actually 
sinful to waste herself entirely upon 
strangers, and tradespeople at that, so 
she called at Doctor Maxwell's office. 
It was not often that the doctor was 
surprised out of his even mental proc- 
esses. Always he had a facile phrase 
for the visitor. But now, for the sec- 
ond time, this girl disarmed him with 
her remarkable rejuvenation and verve, 
and he abandoned himself to open ad- 
miration. 

“Tell me the secret,” he pleaded. 

“I think I am about to fall in love,” 
Ann said demurely. 

“With whom?” 

“Mr. Vandusen.” 

“Not with that empty-headed non- 
entity !” 

“Tl thought you were great friends.” 

“We are. - 1 tell Freddie he hasn’t 
any brains, and he that is what 
keeps him looking so young. But you 
mustn’t fall in love with him.” 

“You said, ‘Nature adores a vacuum,’ 
and I feel like a child of Nature.” 

“T said ‘vacuum,’ not ‘vacuity.’ They 
are different things.” 

“In what way?” 

“A vacuum is a natural, healthy con- 
dition; vacuity is a diseased growth. 
It is similar to the difference between 
a tuber and a tubercle.” 


Says 














“Or a dancer and a cancer,” Ann 


suggested. 

“Or a nut and Oh, that reminds 
me. Speaking of nuts, when do you 
go to Brazil?” 

“Meaning that I am 

“Horrors, no. You remember the 
old line in the play, ‘Brazil, where the 
nuts come from.’ But ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
was before your time, of course. 
When do you go?” 

“Mamma goes Saturday—day after 
to-morrow.” 

“And you?” 

“The general idea is that I am going, 
too.” 

“And your particular idea is 

“Not. Please, Doctor Maxwell, give 
me a suggestion. You started all this. 
If you hadn’t said I was on the verge 
of a decline, father wouldn’t have or- 
dered me to foreign parts.” 

“I’m only the consulting physician, 
I don’t perform the operation.” 

-“Can’t you give me a certificate ‘like 
the one father got when they wanted 
him to go to court and he didn’t want 
to?” 

“I’m afraid your father 
accept anything I might sign in your 
case.” 

“Then give me something to make 








” 





me ill, so I can’t go.” 


“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t 
help you. Besides, officially my office 
is not open for business. Saturday I 


also leave on a vacation.” 
“Where to2” 
“I’m going to visit 


Miss Kingston 


and her aunt for a week or two at 
W oodview.” 
“O-h?” Ann drew out the mono- 


syllable as far as her breath would 
reach and ended with a neat little ris- 
ing inflection. 

“Will you please interpret the 
quisite little recitative ?” 

“IT thought you and Miss Kingston 
seemed on very good terms, the other 


cX- 


evening.” 


wouldn't - 
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“Nonsense! Nothing like that.” 

“Well, you don’t know Nellie as I 
do,’”’ she warbled, a veritable catbird. 

“Immune!” the doctor exclaimed, 
with a laugh. “I’m still looking for 
that clever woman you said I want to 
meet.” 

“Then the best I can wish for you 
is that you may have as good luck in 
finding your vacuum as I have had 
with mine.” 

Doctor Maxwell reluctantly watched 
her depart, even going all the way to 
the street with her. Certainly it was 
pleasant to look at her, and he was gen- 
uinely sorry she was going to South 
America. 

“T hope that girl isn’t going to throw 
herself away on Freddie Vandusen,” 
he thought, as he went back to his 
office. 

“If I go to South America, I may 
as well order a wedding present for 
Arabella Kingston before I start,” is 
what Ann was thinking. And, she felt, 
it would be an unhappy marriage. 
Arabella was not the woman for Doc- 
tor Maxwell. She was not sufficiently 
alive. With her as his wife, the doc- 
tor, Ann was positive, would just dry 
up like a college professor or a min- 
ister, and she did not like the idea. 
This was so clear to her that she linked 
with her determination not to go away 
a resolve to countermarch against Ara- 
bella and forbid these banns. But first 
how to escape deportation. At length 
desperate last-minute 
scheme. If it worked, it would be 
epic. If it did not, there would be a 
terrific scene, and she would more than 
likely get her name into the news- 
papers. Besides, it occurred to her that 
she had in her possession a trump card 
which she could always play in case 
of dire extremity. This card she held 
close to her bosom and hugged glee- 
fully. 

Friday, Ann took an unprecedented 
interest in packing a traveling bag. It 


she evolved a 
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was not one that had been selected for 
the journey to South America, and 
therefore her mother would have been 
rather sfirprised had she seen Ann 
stowing into it her favorite toilet arti- 
cles and various other intimate neces- 
sities. She smuggled it out of. the 
house, took it downtown, and checked 
it at the parcel room of a big store. 
Then she returned home, ostentatiously 
supervised the packing of her trunks 
and suit case, and wished it were Sat- 
urday. In the fullness of time her wish 
was granted, and then she wished it 
were Friday again, as the hour drew 
near for her desperate deed. 

The boat was due to sail at twelve 
o’clock. Ann was busy at daybreak, 
over nothing at all. Was everything 
ready? Had the trunks been called 
for? Who had the tickets? Not all 
the assurances of her self-contained 
and efficient father could induce her 
to stop fussing about. 

“I’m just a bundle of nerves this 
morning,” she complained. “I didn’t 
sleep a wink all night.” This again 
proves Ann a truthful person. 

“Well, everything has been attended 
to, and there is nothing left but for 
you and your mother to get on the 
boat,” her father insisted. 


“Then let’s go down early,” Ann - 


pleaded. “I think I’ll go to my state- 
room at once and take a sleeping pow- 
der. I’m absolutely worn out.” 

This program suited her father ex- 
Saturday was a short day, and 
he had several important things on 
hand, as usual. These cleared up, he 
planned to leave town over Sunday for 
a rest and golf with friends on Long 
Island. Yet he could not decently per- 
mit his wife and daughter to leave on 
such a long voyage without ‘ 
them off,” so he gave Ann’s suggestion 
the weight of his full approval. 

“You can go on board about eleven 
o’clock,” he said. “I’ll see you com- 


actly. 


‘seeing 


fortably fixed, and then I’ll have to 
hurry to the office.” ‘ 

So at eleven o’clock they went on 
board. Mr. Pelton fussed around for 
a few minutes, kissed his wife and 
daughter good-by, and departed. By 
this time Ann’s buzzing had worn her 
mother down almost to prostration. 

“Mother, you look a. perfect rag,” 
Ann said sympathetically. “Don’t you 
think you’d better lie down and take 
a nap, too. I’m going to take a pow- 
der and see if I can get some rest. 
Please don’t wake me, will you?” 

“No, I won't, dear. Will you get up 
for lunch?” 

“Not if I can sleep.” 

“Then I think I'll lie down, too.” 

So the little minx kissed her mother 
affectionately, and they went to their 
rooms. Thereupon Ann sat down and 
wrote this note: 

Dear Moruer: I told you all the time I 
did not want to go to South America, and 
you wouldn’t listen. I have gone ashore 
Be careful what you do, or it will get into 
the newspapers. I’m all right, and will be 
visiting friends. Your loving daughter, 

ANN. 

Leaving the note where it would be 
seen immediately by any person open- 
ing the door, Ann looked out cautiously, 
noted that her mother’s door was 
closed, then shut and locked her own, 
and, in a matter-of-course way, walked 
down the gangplank, first dropping the 
key of her stateroom overboard. 

“Are you a 
man at the gangway asked her. 


passenger, miss?” the 

“Oh, no, I was just seeing a friend 
off,” she answered calmly, and went 
ashore. 

Mrs. Pelton had her nap; then went 
to Ann’s door and listened. Naturally, 
there was no sound. 

“Poor child!” she murmured to her- 
self. “I hope she isn’t going to be 
sick,”’ 

Soon the boat was under way, and 


lunch was served. Mrs. Pelton waited 
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half an hour, and there was no sign 
of Ann, so she decided to eat alone. 
by the time the harbor was cleared, 
Mrs. Pelton was beginning to be 
slightly nervous. She rapped tenta- 
tively at Ann’s door, and softly tried 
to open it. 

“She certainly is sleeping soundly,” 
the mother mused, and then, remem- 
bering what Ann had said about not 
having rested the night before, she tried 
to dismiss her apprehensions. 

But when two o'clock arrived, and 
there was no Ann in sight, Mrs. Pel- 
ton went to the door and rapped loud 
and long. Still hearing no sound, she 
began to fear that Ann had taken an 
overdose of the sleeping powder, and 
hurried to the steward to report her 
suspicion. With a pass-key, the door 
was opened. Mrs. Pelton gave a cry 
of dismay when she saw that the bed 
had not been used, and then noticed 
the missive addressed to herself. 

With growing curiosity, the steward 
waited while she read it over and over, 
trying to grasp the fact that her daugh- 
ter had deliberately deceived her and 
run away. Finally the idea assumed 
definite shape, but Mrs. Pelton was not 
accustomed to dealing with unforeseen 
circumstances, so she could only stam- 
mer to the steward: 

“It—it’s all right. My—er—the 
young lady who was traveling with me 
decided at the last minute not to come.” 

She had already said that the occu 
pant of the room was her daughter, 
so the bewildered steward did _ not 
know what to think. It was none of 
his affair, however, so he bowed and 
went away to report the incident to 
the captain. Mrs. Pelton went to her 
own stateroom to try to organize her 
mind into a sane view of what seemed 
an insane situation. The captain 
found her there a few minutes later. 

“T understand your daughter has dis- 
appeared off the ship,” he said. 

Mrs. Pelton looked at him helplessly, 


and then handed him the note. The 
captain read it and was relieved.-~ So 
long as it had not happened after leav- 
ing port, it did not come under his juris- 
diction. He said as much, and was 
about to take his departure. 

“Captain—I simply have to go back,” 
Mrs. Pelton said. 

“Our first stop is at Bermuda,” he 
said. ‘We might be able to transfer 
you to another vessel if we meet one, 
as we undoubtedly will, though we are 
rather off the generally frequented 
Southern route.” 

“But I must go back 

“I’m sorry, madam, but that is all I 
can do.” 

Mrs. Pelton wept. Luck was play- 
ing Ann’s hand, as it had been for two 
weeks. 

“If there is any word you want sent 
back,” the captain suggested, “there is 
the wireless.” 

It was the first gleam of hope. 
had reckoned without Marconi. 


yp? 


Ann 


CHAPTER VII. 


When the little renegade found her- 
self back in the streets of Manhattan, 
she wanted to sing for joy. She forgot 
taxicabs and trolley cars, and danced 
along the dingy way leading from the 
Stevedores, sprawled in the 
shade of buildings, eating their lunches 
and gulping beer out of pails, gazed at 


docks. 


made 
remarks, but she was deaf to all save 
the drum taps of her own heart. Ro- 
meos of the cigar stands leered at her, 
tipped their hats, and made covert ad- 
vances, but she was blind to all save 
the glorious, free sunlight. For she 
was free, too. There was no one to 
tell her to do or not to do things. 
Even the dusty, ugly streets, which had 
always filled her with revulsion when 
she had passed through them in an 
automobile, now were glorified and 
alive with friendly vibrations. It came 


her and vulgarly complimentary 
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to her that she was happy, and as she 
recalled Doctor Maxwell’s theory, her 
reflections took the form of a criti- 
cism: 

“Doctor Maxwell doesn’t know such 
a lot, after all. It isn’t wanting things 
that you can’t have that makes you 
healthy and happy, but wanting some- 
thing and getting it, and finding it was 
worth the trouble. But, after all, the 
principle is right. You can’t be happy 
unless you want something. I wonder 
what I want now.” 

Putting it into practical form, she 
knew she wanted to get her traveling 
bag before the store closed, and so 
ventured on hitherto unknown surface 
cars. Her goal reached, she took the 
next step in her carefully outlined plan, 
called Woodview on the telephone, and 
asked for Arabella’s aunt. She was not 
particularly intimate with the spinster, 
but had met her frequently, and older 
women always “babied’’ Ann, because 
she seemed so frail and childlike. Upon 
this fact she relied for success. 

“Miss Kingston, I’m going to be 
frightfully rude,” she began. 

“My dear child,” Aunt Phoebe as- 
sured her, “good, honest rudeness is 
so scarce these days, it’s a relief to 
meet it. ” 





What’s the matter: 

“Well, you see, we were going to 
start for South America to-day, mother 
and I, and at the last minute I changed 
my mind and decided not to go. Father 
will be out of town over Sunday, so 
you abandoned child—a 
regular orphan. And I thought—if 
you don’t mind—if it wouldn’t put you 
to a lot of trouble—and you mustn’t 
go to a bit of trouble on my 
count ” She trailed off doubtfully. 

Aunt Phoebe needed no further hint. 
Besides, it was no small honor to be 


see I am an 





hostess to a Pelton. 
“You poor child!” she said. “Come 
right on out here. Arabella will be de- 


lighted.” 
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Ann had her own views on this point, 
but did not express them. 

“Thanks, ever so much, Miss Kings- 
ton. It’s very good of you,” she said. 

“Not at all. How will you come?” 

“I think Mr. Vandusen will bring 
me, if I ask him. Could we come by 
motor boat ?” 

“Yes. Woodview runs right down 
to the river, and there’s a good boat- 
house.” 

“That will be lovely. It’s just a 
short distance this side of West Point, 
isn’t it?” 

Aunt Phoebe described the location, 
and Ann kept the conversation alive 
a few minutes longer by devious 
methods, for she did not want to be 
a mere third party at Woodview. Her 
powers of telepathy eventually were 
rewarded. 

“IT wonder if Mr. Vandusen wouldn’t 
like to stay over Sunday, too,” Aunt 
Phoebe suggested at last. 

“That’s quite an idea,” Ann agreed. 
“It would make the party just right, 
wouldn’t it? I’m sure he’ll accept, But 
you’re sure we won't be a lot of 
bother ?” 

“Don’t be 
and get Mr. 
both of you. 

Ann hastened to get into communica 
tion with Freddie, locating him finally 
at the Riverside Club. 


foolish, child! Run along 
Vandusen. We'll expect 


” 


“T have an over-Sunday invitation 
for you,” she informed him. “It’s 
from the Kingstons, at Woodview.” 

“Nothing doing. Week-end parties 
are my special aversion. If you don’t 
like the crowd, there’s no escape.” 

“But this isn’t a party—just you 
and I, Doctor Maxwell, Miss Kingston, 
and her aunt. Quite safe and sane.” 

“Sounds fair enough. But I thought 
you were going to South America.” 

“We didn’t go, after all,” Ann told 
him, feeling that while the word “we” 
was a slight infringement upon exact 




















truth, this was no time for quibbling 
over phraseology. 

“Then your family won’t be expect- 
ing you home for dinner, and all that 
mussy sort of business, like the other 
time ?” 

“Oh, no, they won’t be looking for 
me for several days, anyhow,” Ann as- 
sured him, not having figured on Mar- 
coni, as previously remarked. 

So Freddie agreed to the plan. 

“Woodview is just about where your 
boat broke down the other time,” Ann 
said maliciously, to stimulate the gas- 
oline fanatic in him, so that there would 
be no danger of the indolent side get- 
ting the upper hand. 

“They always break down on trial 
trips,” he said. “You watch me this 
time.” 

She arranged to meet him in an hour 
at the yacht club. Meanwhile, she had 
another bit of telephoning to do, which 
gave her considerably more trouble, but 
she persevered, because she had ac- 
quired absolute faith in her luck and 
knew there must be a way. So she 
finally succeeded in engaging a mo- 
tion-picture camera and operator to 
take a few hundred feet of private film 
at Woodview Sunday. For the bacillus 
of the cinema is virulent, whether you 
are spectator or player, and Ann had 
hecome infected. Her friend Charley 
Simpson would have come to Wood- 

iew at her behest, but that would have 
betrayed her identity to the E. & E. 

her trump card of 
She was playing hopscotch 


and robbed 
its value. 
with conventionality, parental author- 
ity, and everything else that a nice girl 
should regard as part of her Book of 
Common Prayer, but with this secret 
weapon in her possession, she felt safe. 
Her object in engaging the motion- 
picture machine was entirely unselfish. 
She did it with an honest desire to 
provide her share of the diversions that 
are necessary to keep a small party 
from sinking into the slough of ennui. 


great 
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There was no thought in her mind that 
it might be effective to make her visit 
as lively an affair as possible, in order 
that, when she departed, Arabella and 
Doctor Maxwell would be driven to 
yawns by the contrast. She had not 
even gone so far as to think of her 
return, or what she would do after it. 
The one thing in her mind was that 
she was free to do as she pleased for 
the time being, and she could think of 
no. better way to pass a few days than 
by rescuing Doctor Maxwell from the 
designs of Arabella Kingston. So, 
glowing inwardly and outwardly, she 
joined the unsuspecting Vandusen, who, 
had he known what was afoot, would 
have fled to the uttermost fastnesses of 
his club. 

In his unemotional way, Freddie in- 
spected Ann with deliberate approval, 
and made a mental note that upon each 
of the three occasions when he had 
seen her of late, she had improved over 
her previous appearance. Decidedly 
interesting girl, on the whole. Might 
be worth cultivating, in spite of her 
occasional tendency to mix things up a 
bit. Matrimony he never had consid- 
ered specifically as a part of his scheme 
of life, though he had often observed 
that most men drift into it sooner or 
later and felt that probably he would 
Ann 


was in every way eligible, and with this 


prove no exception to the rule. 


constant enhancement of her charms 
well, worse things might happen. 

But the captivation of Freddie had 
no place in Ann’s program, if she could 
be said to have had such a thing as a 
program at all. So, noting his admir- 
ing glances and deferential manner, she 
decided that it would be wise to give 
the peace-loving youth another shock, 
to avoid any such possibility. It 
seemed a shame to destroy the somno- 
lent loveliness of the day. Freddie was 
not showing off on this occasion. He 


had already proved the boat’s speed, 
and now he was sitting back content- 
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edly, enjoying the sunlight and the 
pretty picture of Ann in the stern seat, 
gazing placidly from time to time at 
the impressive walls of the tree-clad 
Palisades and rolling hills as they slid 
past in varied panorama. Ann de- 
cided that he was altogether too con- 
tented. The next moment he would 
become sentimental, and right after 
that he would, quite possibly, propose. 
She had one proposal in the “unfinished 
business” department, and she did not 
feel that another would bring her any 
great satisfaction. So she remarked, 
quite casually: 

“T wonder if 
sick.” 

“Seasick ?” 

“Yes. She isn’t a very good sailor.” 

“T thought you said she didn’t go to 
South America.” 

“No. I said we didn’t go.” 

Freddie stopped the engine with a 
jerk, and confronted her sternly. 

“Look here, are you running away 
or something ?” 

“Oh, no. How can you think such a 
thing? I left a note in my stateroom 
saying I had decided not to go, and 
just walked off the boat, and here I 
am.” 

Freddie started the engine again and 
headed the boat back toward the city 
without a word. 

“What are you 
manded. 

“I’m taking you back to town.” 

“You can’t do that. Our house is 
closed for the summer, and father is 
out of the city. You can’t just drop 
me down on the streets, as if I were 
a morning paper, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Besides, the Kingstons are 
expecting us.” 

The boat was describing circles. So 
was Freddie’s mind. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed at last, 
with a sigh. “You'll be the death of 
me yet!” 

“You needn’t be afraid. 


mother will be sea- 


doing?” Ann de- 


There’s not 


the slightest danger of it getting into 
the newspapers, if you'll just be sen- 
sible. Monday morning I'll ring up 
father and tell him all about it.” 

“Well, just leave me out, will you 
please, when you tell him? Say you 
went to Woodview in a taxi, or swam 
up, or something. Oh, what a life!” 

Ann laughed at his dismay, but he 
refused to be reassured, and gloomily 
headed the boat upstream again, brood- 
ing over the vicissitudes into which this 
seemingly innocent maiden kept drag- 
ging him. Now the girl felt confident 
that she was safe from any meaningful 
attentions in that quarter. 

At Woodview their arrival was 
awaited by three persons with three 
distinctly different sets of emotions 
Aunt Phoebe was not aware of Ara- 
bella’s intentions toward Doctor Max- 
well, so it was simply a matter of a 
little more gayety, and she thoroughly 
enjoyed seeing youth at play. But 
Arabella viewed the visitation with 
deepest annoyance. She did not want 
any intruders, least of all this Ann 
Pelton, with her newly developed un- 
expectedness. Doctor Maxwell, who 
had arrived after Ann telephoned, and 
had been informed of the facts, was 
thoroughly amused and curious. He 
wondered how Ann had accomplished 
her feat, whether by guile or by open 
defiance of authority. 

But he wondered still 
enlistment of Frederick 
her cause. Following her declaration 
that she felt herself on the brink of 
falling in love with Vandusen, a state- 
ment Doctor Maxwell had not taken 
seriously at the time, there was a cer- 
tain significance about this. He sin- 
cerely hoped that his deductions were 
unwarranted. It would be too bad to 
see that spirited young girl weighted 
down with such a dull personality as 
Freddie. Of course the doctor liked 
him, but not as a husband for a girl 
like Ann. 


more at the 
Vandusen in 
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“I’m sorry our quiet Sunday is to 
be spoiled,” Arabella said to him. 

“Spoiled? Not at all. I’m not es- 
pecially enamored of too much quiet, 
and, besides, Freddie will be a good 
sedative for any unduly exuberant ac- 
tions on the part of Miss Pelton.” 

“Yes. I like Mr. Vandusen,” Ara- 
bella remarked tentatively. 

“So do I. You know, there’s a lot 
of good in Freddie that most people 
don’t recognize. He has a tremendous 
fund of common sense beneath his pre- 
tended indolence.” 

“But how is one to know?” 

“Get acquainted with him. It’s worth 
while. You'll have a good opportunity 
now.” 

Clearly the doctor’s interest in her 
had no personal element, Arabella re- 
alized, and she began to appreciate the 
fact that her intentions toward him 
were not to be satisfied so simply as 
she had expected. But what surprised 
her was that she felt no deep concern 
thereat. It began to dawn upon her 
that, since she had reached her decisign 
to marry Doctor Maxwell, she had be- 
gun to lose interest in him. \Wohat she 
did not understand was the pristine 
simplicity of her own feelings. The 
truth was that the only real impulse 
she had had was toward marriage, and 
Doctor Maxwell being, apparently, the 
most suitable object, she had centered 
her impulse upon him. But in the in- 
cidents that had subsequently occurred, 
he had not lived up to her ideas of him. 
He was beginning to display symptoms 
of levity, and she had admired him for 
his seriousness. He was doubtless, she 
unjustly suspected, the cause of the 
change in Ann Pelton from a _ nice, 
quiet girl to a perfectly impossible 
scapegrace. But her impulse toward 
marriage in general was still in opera- 
tion, 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, 
as they sat on the broad veranda of 
Woodview, they saw the motor boat 


approaching with Vandusen and Ann, 
and hurried down to the landing to 
meet them. As soon as Ann caught 
sight of the doctor, she put her finger 
to her lips, and he nodded compre- 
hendingly. It did not escape Arabella. 
So there was a secret understanding 
between them. It was a good thing 
to know. And while she had practi- 
cally abandoned her hope of winning 
the doctor, there was a touch of mal- 
ice in her mind as she thought what 
a dance Ann would lead him. It was 
just like a man of his type, after all, 
notwithstanding his knowledge of 
women, to be ensnared by a light- 
headed creature like this, for there was 
no doubt in her mind that Ann’s mo- 
tives were as deliberate and as clearly 
defined as her own had been. 

Meanwhile, Ann had extracted a 
promise from Freddie to keep her 
secret, and as soon as the formal greet- 
ings were over, and apologies had been 
duly offered for the informal descent 
upon the household, Ann lost no time 
in taking the doctor aside and unbur- 
dening herself of her story. They 
strolled about the grounds, speaking 
softly and laughing heartily. 

“There'll be the very dickens of a 
row,” the doctor said. 

“Yes, but I haven’t told you all. 
I’ve one hold on father that will settle 
everything.” 

“What is it?” 

“No, 
hour of dire peril,” she declaimed. 

While this was going on, Arabella, 
noting Freddie’s despondent air, took 
it upon herself to cheer him, a task 
for which she was in every way fitted. 
The pessimistic young man began to 
notice that it was beautiful weather, 
that Arabella was a very pretty young 
woman, but best of all that the at- 
mosphere of Woodview was one of 
perfect rest and peacefulness. How 
different Arabella was from Ann! So 


sir! It’s my secret until my 
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dependable and dignified! But what 
he did not notice, arid what was just 
as much to the point, was that it was 
the enchanting time of year when early 
summer combines all the sensuousness 
of spring with the warm glow of the 
approaching climax of the seasons, a 
period at which a man who is approach- 
ing thirty is likely to say and do things 
that a few weeks earlier he would have 
regarded as impossible and undesirable, 
things that have a tendency to affect his 
entire future existence. 

It was a peaceful, if vibrant after- 
noon. But over in Long Island John 
Pelton had just received a_ wireless 
message that caused him suddenly to 
change his week-end plans and hurry 
back to the city. 


That evening, after dinner, it was 
the unanimous opinion that it was too 
beautiful a night to stay indoors. An 
hour or so later, Ann and Doctor Max- 
well, strolling quietly along a_ path, 
rounded a sudden turn and saw, sil- 
houetted against an open space beyond, 
the figures of Freddie and Arabella. 
And they saw Arabella look up into 
Freddie’s face, and they saw his face 
come down to meet hers, and they saw 
his arms go around her. And Arabella 
stayed kissed for quite a while, but the 
doctor and Ann slipped silently away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


observed the traditions the 
She was heard singing 


\rabella 
next morning. 
among the rosebushes, long before time 
for breakfast. Ann soon joined her, 
and was promptly given a hearty hug 
and kiss. It is one of the most charm- 
ing of all characteristics of a woman 
in love that the kisses bloom so rapidly 
upon her lips that no lover can keep 
them all picked, and she disposes of 
the excess by distributing them among 
her girl friends, whom she regards as 
lesser, unfortunate beings. 





“Oh, Ann, isn’t this a perfectly won- 
derful morning?” Arabella exclaimed. 

“Enchanting,” Ann agreed, and 
noted that it was the first time Miss 
Kingston ever had called her by her 
intimate name. Being in love, she de- 
cided, must certainly bring delicious 
sensations. Arabella was radiant. 

Freddie arrived soon after, and Ann 
discreetly departed. Had she _ not 
known what she knew, it might not 
have appeared to her that Freddie had 
a sheepish, but entirely satisfied expres- 
sion. But what she did not know was 
what Freddie thought, as he politely 
said good morning to her. It was: 

“Now that girl will get me into no 
more of her mix-ups.” 

So when Ann imparted the informa- 
tion, at the breakfast table, that she 
had engaged a private motion-picture 
machine for the Sunday’s diversion, 
Freddie was courteous, but firm. 

“No pictures of me,” he insisted. 

“You can never tell what will happen 
to one of those films.” 
e Ann tried to persuade him that there 
was no more danger of “getting into 
the newspapers” than if he were to 
have a snapshot taken by a common 
little camera. She only wanted to 
make up some sort of a foolish little 
play, and then let their friends see it 
at a private view. 

“Let’s make it the fad for next sea- 
said. “I know a lot about 
I’ve been reading all 


son,” she 
motion pictures. 
about them.” 
Doctor Maxwell was willing, and 
Aunt Pheebe, too, but Arabella was un- 
decided, being obviously influenced by 
Freddie’s uncompromising opposition. 
“Besides, I promised to take Miss 
Kingston out in the boat this morn- 
ing,” Freddie insisted, ‘“‘and you never 
can tell. It may break down, and we 
may not get back until evening.” 
“Oh, it’ll break down all right,” Ann 


said viciously. “They always do on 











trial trips, and this will be a trial trip 
for Arabella.” 

“You can take Miss Kingston out 
any time,” Doctor Maxwell interposed 
quickly, to cover the general embar- 
rassment, for while lovers are always 
confident that their secret is safely con- 
cealed, they never miss allusions that 
fit the case, no matter how inadvertent 
they may believe them to be. 

“I never put off until to-morrow 
anything that will get me out of a hole 
to-day,” Freddie answered with much 
determination. ‘You'll have to excuse 
us, unless Miss Kingston prefers being 
an actress to going for a ride.” 

Naturally Miss Kingston did not. 

“Ring in the gardener and the chauf- 
feur,” Freddie suggested, but Ann ig- 
nored him haughtily. 

“Well, doctor, the picture man is go- 
ing to be here, and you and I will have 
to be the whole stock company,” she 
said, and they began to devise a plot 
that would fit two characters, while 
the others prepared for their depar- 
ture. Aunt Phoebe volunteered for 
character parts, and by the time the 
man had arrived with the apparatus, 
a flimsy scenario had been constructed. 
Ann's chance suggestion that they start 
a new fad to replace the dance craze 
had taken full possession of her, and 
as the morning passed, she developed 
more and more ideas in this direction. 
lhe small store of technical knowledge 
he had assimilated at the E. & E. 

idio she dispensed freely, and to the 
doctor’s inquiries as to where she had 
learned so much, she replied that it was 
all out of books, magazines, and news- 
paper articles. Ann was still guarding 
jealously her big secret. 

John Pelton, meanwhile, was ex- 
periencing little difficulty in coming to 
a conclusion as to his daughter’s re- 
treat. After the first shock, he did not 
worry as to her safety, for he realized 
that Ann had acted deliberately upon 
a well-arranged plan. He saw through 
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her anxiety to go early to the steamer, 
her pretense of weariness, and her an- 
nouncement of an intention to take a 
long sleep. Doubtless, she had ar- 
ranged the whole affair with friends. 
She could not have acted without con- 
federates, he believed, and his wrath 
turned more strongly against these, 
whoever they might be, than against 
the girl herself. He had not taken 
seriously her objections to the journey, 
and believed that, without encourage- 
ment from outside sources, she would 
soon have forgotten them. Saturday 
evening he arrived in town too late to 
begin investigations, but early Sunday 
morning he busied himself with the 
telephone. 

Mr. Pelton recalled that all of Ann’s 
activities of which he knew anything, 
since the South America idea had been 
broached, had had to do with Doctor 
Maxwell, Miss Kingston, and Freder- 
ick Vandusen. Attempting to com- 
municate with one after another of 
these three persons, he was informed, 
in turn, that all had gone to Woodview. 
And at the Riverside Yacht Club, he 
learned that Vandusen had started up 
the river, accompanied by a young 
woman who answered Ann’s descrip- 
tion, Saturday afternoon. The chain 
of evidence was complete. Doctor 
Maxwell, he regarded as a typical para- 
sitical little better 
than a smooth and 
Vandusen he 


society physician, 
mountebank of a 
dangerous variety. For 
had nothing but contempt, as he knew 
Frederick had deliberately refused to 
become an active member of his 
father’s firm and had chosen what Pel- 
ton considered an absolutely worthless 
existence. For Arabella and her aunt, 
he entertained the highest respect, and 
wondered that they had _ permitted 
themselves to be involved in this plot, 
for he was satisfied that it was con- 
spiracy deliberately conceived and car- 
ried out. Consequently, by the time 
he was ready to start for Woodview, 
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John Pelton was infuriated with the 
doctor and Freddie, and on the long 
ride to the Kingstons’ summer home, 
he kept nursing his rage. Finally his 
machine swung into the avenue, swept 
down the long row of overarching trees, 
and pulled up in front of the veranda. 

There before him was a scene that 
fully confirmed all his suspicions. 
Right in broad daylight stood his 
daughter, in the arms of the mounte- 
bank, Doctor Maxwell. Ann saw him 
and shrieked: 

“Father !” 

Doctor Maxwell, engrossed in the 
play, and thinking that the machine was 
just one belonging to the household, 
supposed that Ann was merely adding 
a touch of drama to the situation, and 
did not relinquish his hold. 
he had discovered that he did not want 
to let Ann go until he had to. 

Pelton strode up, speechless with 
fury. Doctor Maxwell, petrified by 
the shock, still clung to Ann. The 
father seized the girl and pulled her 
away. 

“What 
manded. 

“Blessed if I know!” the doctor ad- 
mitted. 


Besides, 


does this mean?” he de- 


“Now, papa, let me explain,” Ann 
pleaded. 

“No, let him explain first,” her 
father insisted. 

“Please, Mr. Pelton,’ Aunt Phoebe 


coaxed from the doorway, having 
heard the commotion, “it’s all right. 
It’s only a play.” 

“Play!” Pelton shouted, and _ then, 


controlling himself, “I beg your par- 
don, Miss Kingston, but I hardly call 
it ‘play’ when my daughter walks off 
a steamer, leaving her mother on 
board, and runs off without a word 
to any one. And then I find her here 
in the arms of ‘this——” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Pelton, please,” 
Doctor Maxwell begged. 





“Yes, father. Don’t get excited, and 
we can explain everything.” 

“Ann Pelton—did you do that?” de- 
manded the astonished Aunt Pheebe, 
and then, the humor of it striking her, 
of a sudden she began to laugh. 

Pelton began to feel that soon he 
would have to break something or ex- 
plode, but before either Ann or the 
doctor could get started on their ex- 
planation, a man appeared at the open 
window in front of which the four of 
them were standing, and asked: 

“Don’t you think that’s enough of 
this scene?” 

The doctor and Ann looked at each 
other a fraction of a second, and 
roared with merriment. They had for- 
gotten to tell the camera man to stop 
and he had made a complete record of 
the angry parent’s arrival, thinking it 
all a part of the performance. The 
camera had stationed inside to 
leave the full width of the veranda for 
the acting. 

Doctor Maxwell was the first to re- 
cover his power of speech, and he 
used it to inform the film operator that 
there would be no more and 
that he might now return to the island 
of Manhattan. The play was ended. 

As for John Pelton, there is only 
one word to describe his state of mind 
—flabbergasted; and despite the fact 
that it does not belong in the dictionary, 


been 


scenes, 


it must stand. This man who had re 


buked them for their dispute was a 
Maxwell 
to him in a strange language, of scenes 
and films. He began to think that all 
the nightmares of his life were visiting 
him in a group. He was so astonished 
at the entire situation that he 
dumb; which, on the whole, was a good 
thing, for it enabled Ann and the doc- 
tor, bit by bit, to explain the pose in 
which he had discovered them. Then 
he realized that, in a measure, he had 
made a fool of himself, and this reali- 
zation also was a beneficent thing for 


stranger to him, and spoke 


Was 








Ann, because a man who feels that 
he has been rather ridiculous is in no 
state of mind for effective wrath. He 
would rather go away somewhere and 
be left alone. Yet the situation was too 
serious to be passed over, and while 
there was not so much warmth in his 
words as he would have desired, still 
he demanded an explanation of every- 
thing, forthwith. 

“There’s nothing to explain,” Ann 
said simply. “You wouldn’t listen to 
me when I said I didn’t want to go 
to South America, and so there was 
nothing for me to do but take matters 
into my own hands. I told you I 
didn’t want to go.” 

“That’s not the point just now. 
What I want to know is by what right 
Doctor Maxwell interferes in my fam- 
ily affairs?” 

“Now, papa, be nice! Doctor Max- 
well didn’t know a thing. about it until 
I arrived here yesterday afternoon. 
And neither did Miss Kingston, or 
Arabella. I just invited myself out. 
His here was arranged weeks 
ago.” 

To be put in the wrong twice in suc- 
cession is not a comfortable feeling for 
a man accustomed, like John Pelton, 
to dominating things and being uni- 
formly right in his conclusions. The 
trouble that he not accus- 
tom-ed to complex affairs, where his 


visit 


was was 


daughter was concerned. It was diff 
cult to believe that his quiet little Ann 
had done all this on her own initiative. 
But there was still Vandusen to be ex 
plained, as he was reminded b the ap- 
proach of that person himself, with 
Arabella. 

“And I suppose it hay 
been arranged weeks 7 
sen, here, would be co 
pesky motor boat ce 
time.” 

lreddie, long-suffering worm that he 
was, felt that it was time to turn. 

“See here, Mr. Pelton, I don’t want 


ned to have 
. that Vandu- 
ng up with that 
his at the same 
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to say unkind things about a lady, but 
I want to remark right now that your 
daughter has a capacity for getting me 
into trouble that is positively—er—an- 
noying. But I must say, in the pres- 
ent instance—um—er——” 

Freddie hesitated and 
Arabella, and Arabella 
blushed prettily. 

“Tell them, if you. like,” she said, 

“Well, the fact is, I am going to 
marry Miss Kingston—Arabella—and 
if you think I had anything to do with 
this affair, you’re on the wrong track.” 

“Well, I'll be  blowed!” Pelton 
gasped. Then he turned to Ann, “So 
this whole thing has been your doing, 
all by yourself?” 

“From beginning to end,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Then what on 
with you?” 

“Just leave me alone a while, and let 
me get it all out of my system,” she 
suggested, 

“Why weren’t you a boy? | 
use that sort of initiative and 
mination in my business.” 

“That’s a good idea—let me go into 
your business.” ' 

“Not for a million! But this is no 
place to ‘discuss our private affairs. 
Get your together and come 
back to town.” 

‘Not unless Miss Kingston puts me 
out.” 

“Please let stay, Mr 
Aunt Pheebe interposed. 


looked at 
nodded and 


earth am I to do 


could 
deter 


things 


het Pelton,” 


“No. She shall go back to town 
with me, and I will engage a com 


panion for her until her mother can 
get back. I don’t want any more trou- 
ble on my hands.” 

“Father, I’m a desperate woman. 
Don’t make me do something you'll be 
sorry for.” 

“No danger. 
you have no more opportunity.” 

Ann fingered her trump card. The 
time to play it seemed to have arrived. 


I’m going to see that 
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“If you make me go back to town, 
I will send word to the E. & E. Motion 
Picture Company who it was acted the 
part of the housemaid in ‘Only a 
3roken Heart’ last Monday.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” her 
father asked. 

“Sit down, everybody. 
story.” 

And Ann told them how she had been 
engaged at thirty dollars a week, not 
omitting the luncheon at the delica- 
tessen and the devotion of Charley 
Simpson. She told it at great length, 
and with full appreciation of all its 
features. It amused every one, and 
even her father began to enjoy the hu- 
mor of it at last. 

“Now can’t you guess how Mr. J. B. 
would jump at a chance to feature me? 
I can see the billboards and the electric 
signs already. ‘Ann Pelton, Society 
Leader’—of course I’m not, but you 
know how they do it—‘Daughter of the 
Great Financier, Appears Exclusively 
in the Photo Plays of the Earth & 
Elsewhere Motion Picture Company. 
Highest Salaried Star on Earth or Else- 
where.’ ” 

Mr. Pelton turned to Aunt 
with a smile. 

“What would you do with a girl like 
that, Miss Kingston?” 

“I think I would let her enjoy life 
while she is young,” the vigorous spin- 


It’s a long 


Phoebe 


ster answered. 

Ann, little diplomat that she was, rec- 
ognizing that things were coming her 
way, snuggled into her father’s arms 
and began petting him, and her victory 
was won. 

“But you'll promise that there will 
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be no more of this motion-picture 
business,” he insisted. 
“Father, if you'll egree to let me do 


what I want to do for a while, [’ll 
promise to tell you everything before 
I do it.” . 


“Very cleverly worded,” her father 
said. “But I’m just going to put you 
on your good behavior.” 

“On her what?” Freddie 
pointedly. 

Even Ann laughed. 

“Now I must get back to town and 
try to get a steamer to meet your 
mother in mid-ocean and bring her 
back,” Mr. Pelton said, and with a final 
affectionate hug of the girl he had 
come to scold, he departed. 

“Ann Pelton, you're a little rascal,” 
Aunt Phoebe said affectionately. 

“It isn't my fault. I’m full of Doc 
tor Maxwell’s vacuums.” 

“Speaking of vacuums,” the doctor 
remarked, “your diagnosis was all 
wrong. Mine is not the desire to meet 
a clever woman, because if it were, it 
would have been filled long ago. I find 
they’re all clever.” 

“But Ann’s,” Arabella observed de- 
liberately, “is a love vacuum,” 

“It is not,” Ann exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

“T wonder,” Doctor Maxwell mur- 
mured, so low that only Ann herself, 
sitting beside him, could hear. 

\nn looked up,into his eyes 
read there something of understanding 
had noticed 


asked 


and 
and sympathy she never 
before, but something of challenge, too. 
She looked away again thoughtfully, 
but not until she had made a little 
moue at him and—I blush to add— 
stuck out her tongue. 
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IDNIGHT, and a great hob- 
M goblin moon, and the solemn 
stars shining down on a 

frozen world, all crystal ice and un- 
trodden snow. Miles away across the 
wide stretch of snow fields, a bank of 
dun cloud lay upon the horizon; it was 
the smoke from thousands of camp 
fires. The great inland sea was a sheet 
of ice, and the fir trees in the forest 
that bordered the lake trembled under 
their burden of Toward the 
head of the lake stood a chateau of 
white stone, silent and unlighted like 
everything else in the dead and frozen 


icicles. 


world. 

In all the vast expanse of lake and 
field and forest there appeared to be 
but two living objects. One, a man 
dressed in rags, tramped feebly under 
the fir trees, sometimes stumbling in his 
weakness and weariness like a drunken 
man. He 


ing of the officer about him, although 


was a small man, with noth- 
is Verney, a captain of chasseurs. 
ill-made fellow, 
a squint at 
Now, in his 


\t best, he was an 


with ridiculous legs, and 
once painful and. absurd. 
shabby and ragged civilian’s clothes, 
with his half-frozen feet sticking out 
of his broken shoes, his face haggard 
with starvation and sleeplessness, his 
dull eyes fixed hopelessly on the ground, 
he was a picture most miserable. 

\t last he could go no farther and 
the the 
hanging branches of a fir tree. 


over- 


He 


sank upon snow under 





“The Sprightiy Romance of Marsac,” 


“Fifi ” ete. 


had not forgotten how to pray; in fact, 
it seemed to him that, having lived up- 
rightly according to his lights, having 
done his duty as he saw it, dull though 
he was and inefficient, it was cruel of 
the great, mysterious God to let him 
come to such a pass. Thinking his last 
hour had come, he saw his whole life 
suddenly unfolded before him, as if it 
had been a panorama. 

He had studied hard at the military 
schools, but had barely scraped through, 
and pity had had something to do with 
getting him his commission as an of- 
ficer. All the other young officers had 
had their chums, but there had been no 
chum for him. The man he had 
secretly loved and wished to have for 
his chum, his classmate at St. Cyr, his 
messmate in his regiment, was the 
Vicomte d’Auriac, head of one of the 
greatest houses in France; but Verney, 
the 
everybody knew it 


n love the 


son of a hais 


poor fellow, was 
dresser, and 

Che thing that had made hi 
Vicomte d’Auriac, 
the regiment, the smartest officer, the 
man of highest rank and largest for 
tune, handsome as a picture, had been 
that one day, when the old hairdresser 
had been visiting his son and the two 
had been walking in the _ street, 
D’Auriac, knowing the old man’s trade, 
had crossed the street, had spoken to 


tain 
tdll 


the crack caj 


the awkward young officer as if he had 
been a chum, had asked to be intro- 
duced to the poor old father, and had 
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walked a whole square with him. This 
had won the old man’s heart, and also 
that of Verney. But Verney dared not 
show the love and admiration he felt 
for D’Auriac, because the other officers 
would have laughed at him and thought 
him a snob and a toady. 

And then—Verney almost laughed in 
the midst of his’ wretchedness—it was 
his grotesque fate to love, also secretly 
and shamefacedly, the lovely, laughing, 
frank-eyed American girl, Eleanor Har- 
bord, whose preference for D’Auriac 
among all the men who were her satel- 
lites was perfectly plain. Verney was 
ashamed of his wild and senseless pas- 
Eleanor Harbord, who had 
never bestowed more upon him than 
the gentle politeness she showed to all 
the world; it was as if a clod aspired to 
astar. He recalled with poignant shame 
how once a group of impudent vivan- 
diéres in the street had laughed at him, 
calling him “Captain Bowlegs,” just 
under a balcony where Eleanor Har- 
bord and D’Auriac sat in full sight and 
hearing. How could any woman have 
any eyes for a man with bowlegs and a 
squint and no money and large hands 
and feet, and a stupid fellow, besides? 

Such was Verney’s just estimate of 
himself. He left out his honesty, his 
conscience, his doing with only two 
meals a day that he might send a trifle 
every month to his father, the old hair- 
Verney 


sion for 


dresser. As to his courage, 


was not sure; he always felt very 


nervous when he was under fire, and 
could not understand D’Auriac’s danc- 
ing the tango once, when shells had been 
bursting all around him. The soldiers 
laughed and cheered D'’Auriac, but no 
one had ever cheered for Verney. 

While these thoughts were torment- 
ing his mind, he raised his eyes and 
saw through the trees a white figure, 
stealing as noiselessly as a spirit over 
the snow. Presently the white figure 
reached the edge of the fir forest close 
to where Verney crouched. 


At first Verney thought the strange 
and mysterious vision to be one of the 
delusions that are born in a wandering 
mind. The figure, stopping within: a 
few yards of him, suddenly dropped the 
white disguise, which was a white rub- 
ber raincoat, and resolved itself into 
the person of the Vicomte d’Auriac. 

Well screened by the low-hanging 
branches of the great fir trees, D’Auriac 
dragged a dead branch to a little open 
space, skilfully scraped the snow away, 
took out matches, made a rosy little 
fire, and—oh, miracle !—produced two 
treasures—one a tin can, and the other 
a bag of potatoes. 

Filling the tin can with snow, D’Au- 
riac soon had boiling water, into which 
he plunged the potatoes, 
watching them intently, and meanwhile 
warming his feet comfortably at the lit- 
tle fire. Although evidently a fugitive, 
D’Auriac was as neat and natty in his 
chasseur’s uniform as if he were 
dressed to make his New Year’s call 
on the chief of staff. His well-fitting 
tunic and his dashing red trousers were 
immaculate, a terrible contrast to Ver- 
ney’s rags and tatters. He was neatly 
shaved, and even his trim little black 
mustache was delicately waxed. Cheer- 
fulness and courage radiated from him; 
he had to check himself from whistling, 
in his gayety of heart. And this man, 
like Verney, was fleeing for his life! 

The sight of D’Auriac’s. vigor, his 


precious 


high spirit, the warmth and food be- 
fore him, brought all the devils in hell 
into the heart of the starving, freezing, 
and ragged man watching him. Some 
wild obsession of the mind changed, for 
a moment, a humble, patient, duty-lov- 
ing man into a mad creature with mur- 
der in his heart. Verney meant to have 
the potatoes if it cost him his imniortal 
soul, and, reasoning like a madman, he 
concluded that it would be necessary to 
kill D’Auriac in to get them. 
Rising, he crept softly over the snow 
to where D’Auriac sat on the ground, 


order 
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his white raincoat folded about him. 
As a step sounded close to him, D’Au- 
riac turned his head quickly, and the 
eyes of the two men met with instant 
recognition. 

“Verney!” cried D’Auriac. 
the devil ; 

The sentence was not finished. Ver- 
ney, having his pistol by the barrel, 
dealt D’Auriac a terrific blow with the 
butt. D’Auriac fell over like a dead 
man. 

When Verney saw D’Auriac lying on 
the snow, he was seized with the same 
madness of flight that made the first 
murderer rush from the scene of his 
crime. The potatoes, which lad meant 
life itself to him, suddenly dropped out 
of his consciousness. He turned and 
ran a dozen yards, and then cold and 
hunger and terror overcame him, and 
he sank crouching upon the ground. By 
the wan light of the grinning moon, he 
could see D’Auriac lying stretched upon 
the snow, and the little fire, unchecked, 
blazed up redly and threw a golden 
light on the snow and the black fir 
trees and the man lying stark upon the 
snow.  Verney’s preternatu- 
rally acute, saw everything, even to the 
which he had become a 


“Where 





senses, 


potatoes for 
murderer in his heart. 

As he watched, with frightened eyes, 
the dark figure on the snow, suddenly a 
thrill of joy rushed through his whole 
He thought he saw the move 
one of D’Auriac’s clenched 
hands. Then D’Auriac stirred, raised 
himself, picked up his cap, which had 
fallen from his head, stood up and 
stretched and thumped himself, and 
looked about him. His eyes fell on 
Verney, toward whom he strode. 

Verney thought his last hour had 
come, but his manhood, which had so 
suddenly deserted him, returned to him 
as suddenly. He would not plead for 
his life. In truth, the thought came 
crashing through his brain that he ought 
to be shot, and D’Auriac, too, had a 


being. 


ment of 


pistol. D’Auriac, on reaching him, 
caught him by the arm and shook him 
roughly. 

“What the devil, I say, did you mean 
by knocking me down just now?” he 
asked. “You recognized me. You 
must have known I was not an 
Austrian.” 

“I am starving,” answered Verney. 
“I have had nothing to eat for three 
days. The smell of the boiling potatoes 
seemed to make a madman of me. 
After I struck you, I thought I had 
committed a cowardly murder. If I 
could undo what I did in striking that 
blow, I would gladly give my life.” 

“Come along with me,’ was D’Au- 
riac’s reply. 

D’Auriac, half dragging Verney 
through the snow, got him to the fire 
and, pouring the potatoes on the snow 
to cool, gave Verney half. When the 
potatoes were disposed of, D’Auriac 
took from his breast pocket a little 
packet of ground coffee and with much 
dexterity made coffee in the invaluable 
tin can and gave Verney the first mak- 
ing. While Verney was drinking the 
coffee, which seemed to him like the 
elixir of life, D’Auriac, noticing Ver- 
ney’s broken shoes, took them off and 
rubbed his half-frozen feet for him. At 
this Verney burst into tears and set 
his tin can on the ground. D’Auriac 
laughed at him and, holding the tin 
can to Verney’s mouth, made him drink 
all the coffee remaining Then, mak 
coffee for 


Verney 


himself, 
had 


ing some more 
D’Auriac 
come to his present plight. 

“IT was taken prisoner a week since, 
by the Austrians. Three days ago I 
managed to escape, stealing these rags 


demanded how 


from a peasant’s house. But I left 
money enough to pay for them. The 
Austrians did not take what little 


money | had.” 
“But,” said D’Auriac, “it is a seri- 
ous business for a soldier to be caught 


in civilian’s clothes, in the enemy’s 
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country. I am a spy, but I wear my 
uniform under my disguise, so if I 
am caught, I can claim the rights of a 
prisoner of war. If | am nabbed, 1 
shall show great uneasiness when they 
search my jacket, and I shall contrive 
to faint when they find some papers 
sewed inside the lining. But those pa- 
pers are put there to be found. It is 
silly to write secret things on paper; it 
rustles so.” 

D’Auriac gently passed his hand up 
and down the leg of his well-fitting red 
trousers, on the inside lining of which 
was written, in sympathetic ink, the real 
information he was carrying. 

“Do you know this region 
asked Verney. 

“Perfectly,” replied D’Auriac. 

“See that chateau, over there on the 
hill, a couple of miles away ?” continued 
D’Auriac. “I visited there in July. 1 
was there on the twenty-eighth of July, 
when the crack of doom was heard. I 
left that day to rejoin my regiment. 
The place belongs to the Harbords. 
You remember the charming Miss Har- 
bord?” 

Verney’s haggard face turned a deep 
crimson, and he mumbled something 
without 


well ?” 


meant for “yes.” D’Auriac, 
observing his confusion, went on: 

“I passed close enough to the 
chateau just now to see that it is de- 
serted, every door and window closed. 
I know the locality well, and | shall get 
twelve hours’ hiding in the chateau. Of 
course, if the family were there, I 
should not embarrass them by asking 
refuge. But the Austrians will -not 
search a closed chateau for me. If you 
choose to risk it, you may come with 
me.” 

Once more Verney began to sob like 
a woman, D’Auriac, who understood 
Verney’s passion of remorse and grati- 
tude, clapped him on the back. 

“Behave yourself!” he cried. “I 
know you were crazy when you struck 
me. I never saw such an insane light 


in any man’s eyes as in yours when you 
raised that pistol.” 
Verney stopped weeping and groan- 


ing. 
“Now,” continued D’Auriac, “we are 
tolerably safe here, and we can take 


turns in sleeping until daylight. I 
claim the first nap. Keep the fire going, 
and in a couple of hours wake me up, 
and you can take your turn at sleep.” 

D’Auriac, spreading out his raincoat 
on the ground and wrapping his mili- 
tary cloak around him, stretched him- 
self out before the fire, and in ten min- 
utes was sleeping soundly. As long as 
he was awake, he could hear Verney 
crying quietly. 

Verney did not waken D’Auriac at 
the end of two hours, but, keeping the 
fire bright, watched him as a mother 
watches her child, wrapping his own 
ragged coat about D’Auriac’s shapely 
legs. At six o’clock it was pitch dark, 
but Verney roused D’Auriac. He stood 
up at once, awake and alert, at the first 
touch. 

They put out the fire with snow and 
took their way to the edge of the wood. 
There was no moon or stars now, and 
no disguise was They 
trudged along through the snow, and 
soon came to the fine avenue, bordered 
with Lombardy poplars, that led to the 
D’Auriac remained silent. 
lived over those July 


necessary. 


chateau. 
Once more he 
days, all blue and gold and rose—the 
gay riding parties in the glowing sun- 
rise, along the shaded lanes; the merry 
dances in the great drawing-room of 
the chateau; the moonlight parties on 
the lake. And always, whether in the 
rosy morning or the purple dusk or 


the radiant moonlight, D’Auriac saw 
Eleanor MHarbord’s long-lashed eyes 


smiling softly at him, for Eleanor’s 
smile began with her eyes and ended 
with her lips. Where was she now? 
Would he ever see those eloquent eyes, 
those scarlet lips, again? 

Darkness still wrapped the earth and 
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the sky when D’Auriac and Verney 
reached the tall iron gates of the court- 
yard of the chateau. These gates were 
securely locked, but to climb over them 
was the work of a minute for D’Auriac, 
and Verney managed to scramble after 
him. They were then at the back of 
the chateau, with every window and 
door closed and barred. 

In the darkness, the two men crept 
around the building. At the front, as 
in the back, all was secure, and there 
was no way of entering unless, as 
D’Auriac whispered to Verney, he 
might, with his pistol, shoot away a 
lock. But this he disliked to do. While 
they were still looking for an entrance 
to the chateau, the sky grew lighter, 
and they realized that daybreak was at 
hand and that they were in the enemy’s 
country. 

Twelve hours of rest within the 
chateau appealed to D’Auriac as much 
as the boiling potatoes had to Verney. 

When they had gone around the 
chateau a second time, D’Auriac sud- 
denly seized Verney’s arm and pointed 
to a wide-throated chimney rising from 
the roof of the second story. 

“Look!” he whispered. “It is easy to 
get down such a chimney, and once in 
the chateau, we can let ourselves out 
without doing any damage. I will go 
first.” 

D’Auriac, who was always a military 
dandy even when fleeing for his life, 
buttoned his raincoat up carefully to 
protect his smart uniform. 
One active spring took him halfway up 
a pillar of the porte-cochére, and in 
another minute he was stepping across 
the flat roof. Verney, watching him in 
the grayness of the first dawn, saw him 
disappear into the wide throat of the 
chimney. 

Once inside, and _ slipping 
adroitly, D’Auriac made a strange and 
alarming discovery. The chimney was 
warm, and gleams of light showed 
faintly from the great fireplace below. 


chasseur’s 


down 


It was now, however, too late to re- 
treat. D’Auriac, putting his hand on 
his pistol, let himself down into the fire- 
place, where the warm ashes showed 
that a fire had lately burned: Then, his 
pistol at half cock, D’Auriac stepped 
over the andirons and fender, prepared 
to sell his life dearly to a waiting 
enemy. But there was no enemy in 
the little pink silk nest of a room in 
which he found himself, only Eleanor 
Harbord, lying asleep in a great arm- 
chair, her graceful head upon her arm 
and the light from a rose-shaded lamp 
falling on her delicate, clear-cut face. 
Something in her appearance, her white 
silk negligee, her luxurious little slip- 
pers, her burnished hair braided down 
her back, suggested that she was a 
watcher in the night. 

All this D’Auriac .comprehended at 
a glance, and then stood amazed, dis- 
concerted, feeling and looking like a 
guilty man in the sudden presence of 
the woman he loved. Mechanically he 
slipped off his white raincoat and stood 
cap in hand, as Eleanor, waking from 
a shallow and dreaming sleep, softly 
opened her eyes. She had just seen 
D’Auriac in a dream, and it seemed only 
a continuation of it when her glance 
first fell upon him. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle, this intru- 
sion,” said D’Auriac, calling up all his 
“IT am a hunted man, bearing 
information from the com- 

I travel by night and 
I thought the chateau 


courage. 
valuable 
mander in chief. 
sleep by day. 
was quite unoccupied, and I meant only 
to secure twelve hours’ sleep here. For- 
give, forgive me, and | will leave at 
once.” 

Self-possession is contagious, and 
Eleanor Harbord answered him with 
smiling composure, as she rose to her 
feet. 

“I forgive you, and I am sure my 
mother, if she knew, would be glad to 
shelter you. She is very ill, and that 
is why we have not returned to Amer- 
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ica. 
mer 

“The happy summer!” said D’Auriac 
under his breath. 

A warm blush came into Eleanor’s 
face, but she continued calmly: 

“So far, we have not been molested 
by the Austrians, although they have 
visited the chateau several times. We 
feel it is safer, however, to hide all the 
lights at night. I hope you will remain 
and get all the sleep you want, and | 
am sure my mother would say what I 
do.” 

“T thank you,” replied D’Auriac. 
But if it would jeopardize you or any 
one in the chateau, I would leave im 
mediately.” 

Eleanor looked at him with eloquent 
eyes that said as plainly as spoken 





We have been here since the sum- 


” 


“ 


words: 

“Do you think I would let you go?” 

The glance lighted a fire in D’Au- 
riac’s heart, but even then he was too 
much of a soldier to forget his comrade. 

“T have a companion who is trying 
to escape with me,” he said. “Captain 
Verney, of my regiment. He is out- 
side.” 

Verney had made so little impression 
upon Eleanor that at first she did not 
recall his name, but she answered 
promptly : 

“Certainly, Captain Verney must be 
sheltered, too. I shall not take any of 
the servants into my confidence, except 
Alexandre 
a reliable man whom we brought from 
America 

“One moment,” answered D’Auriac. 
“Allow me to leave this room 
you speak to Alexandre. I do not want 
him or anybody else to know that I en- 
tered a lady’s boudoir so unceremoni- 
ously.” 

Then, picking up his precious rain- 
D’Auriac followed Eleanor 
across the upper hall and 
main stairway. On pretext of assist- 
ing her, D’Auriac held her warm, soft 


our French house steward, 
with us.” 


before 


coat, 
down the 


Ainslee’s 





hand in his, as they stepped in pro- 
found silence down the stairs. The 
spirit of darkness had withdrawn his 
black pall, and the mists of dawn were 
creeping through the cracks and crev- 
ices in the barred windows. All was 
silent, except some whispered words of 
D’Auriac’s to Eleanor. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “how in 
the summer mornings we rode to- 
gether? And the twilight walks in your 
rose garden? The roses are dead now, 
but they will bloom again. The whole 
earth will one day bloom again!” 

Eleanor gave him a lovely sidelong 
glance that was enough for D’Auriac. 

Presently, they knew not how, they 
were standing by a little entrance door, 
and had to from the airy 
heights of happiness to the everyday 
world, so full of danger, so over- 
shadowed with pain, where Fate is ever 
at her awful buffoonery, and Destiny 
plays a fearful game with the hearts 
and souls of men. But in Eleanor’s 
heart remained D’Auriac’s words: 

“The whole earth will bloom again!” 

D’Auriac, opening the little door, 
beckoned to Verney, hidden behind a 
great pillar of the porte-cochére. Ver- 
ney came forward, and when he saw 
Eleanor, he thought, once again, that 
his mind was leaving him. Meanwhile, 


descend 


Verney having’ entered, D’Auriac 
locked and barred the doo1 
Ta 


You are welcome,” said Eleanor, in 


a whisper. ‘“Come.with me.” 


irned down a corridor and en- 


he 
sne t 


tered a small, high-ceiled room, next 
the great dining salon and connected 
with it by tall glass doors, screened on 
the inside by heavy green silk cur- 
tains. 

“This room is not used,” said 
Eleanor, “‘and has another door, as you 
see, leading to the cellars. But I do 
not think there is any danger. The 
\ustrian officers have treated me most 
courteously, knowing that my mother 
is ill, and that I am alone.” 
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“How could they treat you other- 
wise than well, knowing you, mademoi- 
selle?” said D’Auriac gallantly. 

Verney wished that his awkward 
tongue could make graceful speeches. 
But, in truth, Eleanor’s presence was 
so disturbing, so poignant, to Verney 
that he felt himself more constrained 
than ever; and D’Auriac was the man 
to cast him in the shade. 

Soon Eleanor was gone, and Alex- 
andre, the old house steward, came in 
and lighted a merry little fire, and pres- 
ently brought a delicious breakfast. 
Never was a fugitive in better spirits 
than-D'Auriac. Verney sat somber and 
silent, even after he had been made 
comfortable with food and fire and a 
great chair, as soft as a bed. 

“Come at six o’clock,” said D’Auriac 
to Alexandre. “We want Can 
you shave a fellow?” 

“Ves, sir,” answered Alexandre, with 
the confidence of a born artist. 

“Very well, at six o'clock, 
we see mademoiselle again,” answered 
D’ Auriac. 

Then Alexandre further raised their 
spirits by describing to them the hiding 
places in the cellars, which neither the 
Austrians nor the devil himself could 
find. 

“We shall sleep the better for know- 
ing this,” answered D’Auriac, “for we 
both need to sleep. We have both been 
running away for three days from those 
damned Austrians.” 

Alexandre went out, and in five min- 
utes, D’Auriac, stretched on the 
before the fire, was sleeping as soundly 
as if he had not slept six good hours in 
the forest. 

Verney, in the great chair, slept not 
at all. He looked at his right hand, 
and it seemed to him that it had blood 
upon it. In an agony of remorse, he 
lived over the moment in which he had 
struck D’Auriac the treacherous blow. 
And D’Auriac had forgiven him and 
trusted him afterward! All of D’Au- 


rest. 


before 


sofa 


riac’s world knew, as Verney did, that 
D’Auriac loved Eleanor Harbord, and 
by some strange prescience, Verney was 
sure that D’Auriac would come out of 
the war alive and that Eleanor Har- 
bord would one day be his wife. Sup- 
pose, in after years, D’Auriac should 
tell Eleanor of that blow? What hor- 
ror she would feel! She would shud- 
der at the sight of Verney, and he him- 
self shuddered as he glanced toward 
the sleeping D’Auriac and saw a dark 
bruise on his temple where the pistol 
had struck him. For the second time 
since the sunset, Verney appealed to 
the most high God. 

“My God,” he cried in his soul, 
“grant me, | beseech and implore Thee, 
that I may atone for my sin! If the 
rest of my life be given to the atone- 
ment of a traitor’s blow, my God, I 
give it thankfully !” 

Then a strange quietness came over 
him; the voice of the silence spoke to 
him and bade him lift up his heart. A 
peace as gentle as the flutter of the 
wings of angels fell upon his troubled 
soul, and he slept serenely. 

Verney was awakened by D’Auriac 
shaking him vigorously. 

“Wake up,” cried D’Auriac, “and 
get the best shave you ever had in your 
life and a glorious bath and royal cof- 
fee. And then we are to dine with the 
adorable chatelaine !” 

Old Alexandre had converted one of 
the pantries into a bathroom, and in a 
little while, Verney, like D’Auriac, had 
had a bath, a shave, and coffee. His 
shabby, ragged clothes were brushed 
and cleaned, but nothing could make 
them decent. D’Auriac presented the 
usual miracle of smartness and perfect 
grooming, when another man would 
have looked like a tramp. 

“Mademoiselle is in the dining room,” 


said Alexandre, opening the glass 
doors. 
Eleanor, wearing a beautiful shim- 


mering white evening gown, was stand- 
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ing by the great marble mantel in the 
rose-red light of the fire. As in a 
dream, Verney heard her voice, low- 
pitched, but vibrant. She hoped they 
had rested well. Mrs. Harbord was 
better that day, and much interested in 
what Eleanor had had to tell her of the 
two unexpected guests; she hoped they 
would remain as long as they desired. 
D’Auriac did the talking for both the 
guests, and presently Verney, under- 
standing a laughing glance shot over 
D’Auriac’s shoulder, a glance that said, 
“Leave us alone for a minute,” slipped 
back into the little room and was not 
missed. He looked at himself in a mir- 
ror in the littlke room. Yes, he was 
ugly, and the vivandiéres’ name for 
him, “Captain Bowlegs,” was right. A 
wry smile came over his homely face 
when he thought of his aspirations to- 
ward Eleanor Harbord; it would have 
made the devils laugh and the angels 
weep. 

The voices of the two standing in the 
glow of the fire were so low that there 
was no danger of Verney’s overhear- 
ing anything, although he discovered 
that there was a pane missing in the 
glass door and that ordinary tones could 
be clearly heard. After a time, the 
voices sank to a whisper that scarcely 
broke the deep silence of the December 





night. 

Into this deep silence came a sound 
heard by Verney, but not by the man 
and the girl standing silhouetted against 
the marble mantel ; they heard only each 
other’s whispered words, and saw only 
each other’s burning eyes. 

This sound was the faint and far- 
off bugle call of cavalry. Verney, 
climbing up on the high window sill, 
looked through the upper sash of the 
window. The bugle call was far away, 
on the borders of the frozen lake, but 
the cavalry were close at hand. They 
were Austrians; he knew them by their 
white dolmans. The snow deadened 
the sound of their horses’ hoofs. At 
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the head of the first squadron rode a 
gray-mustached officer in a colonel’s 
uniform. 

Verney rushed into the dining room 
in time to see D’Auriac press his trim 
black mustache to the dimple in 
Eleanor Harbord’s slender arm. At 
the same moment, D’Auriac heard the 
iron-shod hoofs as they struck the 
stones of the driveway ‘that led from 
the highroad below to the doors of 
the chateau. The hoofs were galloping 
now, and the trumpet, repeating its call, 
sounded loud and clear and near. 

Verney said but two breathless 
words. . 

“The enemy!” he cried. 

“Yes, the enemy,” replied D’Auriac 
coolly. 

Eleanor showed D’Auriac the door 
leading to the cellars and, forgettiag 
Verney’s existence, locked and double- 
locked the door after him. Then her 
eyes fell on Verney, and shame and re- 
morse filled her soul. 

“What have I done?” cried Eleanor 
in agitation. ‘I did not see you when 
I locked the door!” 

She tried, with her girl’s strength, to 
unfasten the lock, but it proved ob- 
stinate and would not yield. 

“Never mind me,” said Verney, with 
a rueful smile, and then ran back into 
the little room and fastened the glass 
doors. If the Austrians did not search 
the chateau, he might escape 

Almost immediately, he heard the 
great entrance doors crash open with 
a bang, and the hall was filled with 
armed men. A group of officers in the 
white Austrian uniforms, with the gray- 
mustached colonel at their head, en- 
tered the dining salon. 

Verney, because of the absent pane 
of glass, could hear everything, and, 
tearing a little slit in the green silk cur- 
tain, he could see everything. Eleanor 
advanced with so much of graceful 
composure that Verney, with his life 
in the balance, thought to himself: 
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‘By Heaven, what a soldier she 
would make!” 

Nothing could exceed the gentle cor- 
diality of her greeting. 

“Ah, Colonel Hoyos!” she said, of- 
fering her hand after the American 
fashion. “I am glad to see you. I 
have learned to regard the Austrians as 
friends.” 

Colonel Hoyos bowed low over 
Eleanor’s hand. He knew more of 
women than did Verney, and his in- 
terpretation of Eleanor’s warm greet- 
ing was correct. His unspoken thought 
was: 

“The French officer is in hiding here, 
and she is trying to lead us off the 
track.” 

It was not Colonel Hoyos’ first visit 
to the chateau, and he asked courte- 
ously after Mrs. Harbord. 

“My mother is much better,” an- 
swered Eleanor. “You see, I have 
once more assumed the ways of the 
world, and dress for dinner.” 

Colonel Hoyos shrewdly surmised 
that a guest was expected at dinner and 
that that accounted for Eleanor’s eve- 
ning gown. But the guest would not 
dine with Eleanor Harbord that night, 
or any other night; in the game of life 
and death that was to be played out in 
that room, life would be the loser. 
Colonel Hoyos had the heart of the 
true soldier, and his eyes grew somber 
and his heart was full of pity for the 
enemy he had to seize and the girl smil- 
ing so calmly at him. 

At that moment, Alexandre entered, 
carrying a pail half full of ice with a 
couple of champagne bottles in it. The 
promptness of this made even Colonel 
Hoyos smile, and the other officers 
burst out laughing. Eleanor’s rippling 
laugh mingled with the rest. 

“Pray be seated,” she said, herself 
taking a chair at the head of the dining 
table. 

Alexandre produced glasses, and the 
champagne, ° sparkling and_ bubbling, 


was served. Eleanor, whose senses 
were sharp, noticed that Colonel Hoyos 
scarcely touched his glass. The junior 
officers liked their champagne im- 
mensely, and its sparkle was height- 
ened by Eleanor Harbord’s smiles and 
gayety. She told stories of old Alex- 
andre, of her life in America, of keep- 
ing her wits when the chateau was sur- 
rounded by: soldiers at night, as had 
happened more than once. The 
Austrian officers felt themselves to be 
agreeable guests, instead of men seek- 
ing the life of another man. 

In the midst of the merry talk and 
laughter, Colonel Hoyos gave a glance 
that brought every officer to his feet; 
they bowed, and left the room. 

“Dear lady,” said Colonel Hoyos 
gently to Eleanor, when they were 
alone, “we are here to-night in the ca- 
pacity of soldiers. We know that there 
is a French officer, a spy, concealed in 
the chateau. That man we must have.” 

“Ah,” replied Eleanor, ‘of course I 
cannot contradict you, as you seem to 
know so much more about this chateau 
than I do. What would you do with 
a French officer if you found him 
here ?” 

“Do not ask me,” replied Colonel 
Hoyos. 

“I think I know,” said Eleanor 
calmly. “Spies are shot when caught.” 

“But not in sight of women, or in 
the house of a friend,” answered Colo- 
nel Hoyos. “We will take him away 
If he shows courage, we will give him 
all the honors of war and lay him in a 
soldier’s grave. If he has a coward’s 
heart, we will give his body to the 
vultures. Cowards deserve nothing 
better.” 

“T agree with you,” said Eleanor. 
“Cowards are hated by women. I be- 
lieve that God Himself hates a coward, 
and loves and forgives a brave man.” 

Verney, listening unseen, heard these 
words, in Eleanor’s clear, soft voice. 
How plain it was that she loved a brave 
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heart and a high spirit! Still unseen, 
Verney watched Colonel Hoyos, as, 
taking Eleanor’s hand, he led her to the 
window and drew back the heavy cur- 
tain. 

“Look,” he said. 
by the moonlight. There is 
around the chateau; the officer cannot 
escape. This, dear lady, is war. You 
must go to your room, and call all your 
women servants to go, and stop your 
ears, for the officer may make an out- 


“You can see well 
a cordon 


cry.” 
Verney saw and heard all of this. 
Destiny usually moves with a leaden 
heel, but when she has immortality to 
offer a man, she gives him only a few 
seconds to determine whether or not he 


will accept the glorious gift. Verney, 
whose mind was reckoned slow and 


commonplace, saw, as in a flash of 
eternal light, that here was his one 
chance of immortality and atonement— 
yes, even of the everlasting gratitude of 
much. The 
French officer 


the woman he loved -so 
Austrians knew 
and one man only, Captain the Vicomte 
d’Auriac. They had placed their men, 
they had drawn a cordon of shining 
sabers around the chateau, and, if they 
searched it, D’Auriac would be found 
within ten minutes. But suppose Colo- 
nel Hoyos had never seen D’Auriac, 
hair- 


of one 


and ie, Verney, the 
dresser’s son, were to give himself up 
Vicomte d’Auria It 
so simple, it almost made Verney smile 
And when all was over—yes, all would 
Austrians would ride 


suppose 


as the was all 


soon be over—the 
away, and D’Auriac could escape. He 
could call himself Paul Verney if he 
were caught; but he need not be caught. 
And then there would be atonement, for 
blood can wipe away even a treacherous 
blow. 

“My God,” he cried silently ia his 
soul, “if I give my life, will not that 
atone for a traitor’s blow, the only 
treacherous blow I ever struck? Surely, 
if I die for another, no man can do 


more, and Thou wilt forgive me my 
sin!” 

Before Colonel Hoyos could speak 
again, the glass door flew open with a 
crash, and Verney, walking up to where 
Colonel Hoyos stood, said coolly : 

“The officer will not make an outcry, 
for | am the man for whom you are 
looking. I am the Vicomte d’Auriac, 
of the Eighteenth Chasseurs.” 

Verney was not entirely without hu- 
mor, and when he announced himself 
to be a vicomte, a rudimentary grin ap- 
peared upon his face. 

No one then would have _ noticed 
Verney’s shabby clothes, his shambling 
walk, his unlucky squint; no vicomte in 
France could have appeared better at 
that moment than did Verney, the son 
of the hairdresser. 

Verney glanced toward Eleanor. The 
color had suddenly dropped out of her 
face, and she rose to her feet, trem- 
bling, and uttered some _ incoherent 
words; she who had been so smiling 
and composed while the game of life 
and death was being played out before 
her. ~ Verney her a’ warning 
glance, as Colonel Hoyos also rose. 

“Yes,” said Colonel Hoyos. “It is 
the Vicomte d’Auriac of the Eighteenth 
Chasseurs for whom we are looking. 
Your that 
spy, but your words show that you are 


gave 


clothes indicate you are a 


a brave soldier 


“Thank you,” replied Verney, in the 


made his comrades 


He smiled as 


simple way that 
sometimes laugh at him. 
he spoke, and the squint in his eye 
looked like a twinkle of good humor. 
“But you were going to catch me any- 
way, and I did not want to disturb the 
ladies.” 

“Quite right,” replied Colonel Hoyos. 

So quiet were their tones that they 
might have been discussing the weather, 
instead of the final end of a man. 

“All I ask,” ‘ 


Verney, “is five 
minutes alone with this lady. 


said 


I give 
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you my parole that I will make no at- 
tempt to escape.” 

“I accept it,” replied Colonel Hoyos. 
“And I beg to say you are the coolest 
man I ever met in your circumstances. 
] shall take care that your colonel 
knows it, too.” 

Verney’s wide, ugly mouth came open 
in a delighted smile. 

“I never thought I was born for a 
hero,” he replied, “but I hope I can die 
like a soldier.” 

Colonel Hoyos had seen at the first 
glance that Verney’s heart belonged to 
Eleanor; he thought that Verney had 
probably staked his life, and lost the 
game, for one interview with her. It 
seemed impossible at first that a girl 
with such charms should be in love 
with so ill looking a fellow as the sup- 
posed Vicomte d’Auriac, but as the mo- 
ments passed, Verney grew better look- 
ing, and his personality towered over 
the veteran officer and the beauty and 
grace of Eleanor Harbord. When he 
saw Eleanor’s pallid lips and brimming 
eyes, her trembling hand upon a chair 
to steady herself, Colonel Hoyos 
thought that, after all, a woman might 
love this man. 

The time was short, alas! and Colo- 
nel Hoyos went out, leaving the two to- 
gether. As the door closed, Verney 
turned to Eleanor, just in time to save 
her from falling to the floor.- It was 
Verney’s arm that held her, and it was 
on Verney’s breast that her head rested. 
Her courage, which had sustained her 
when D’Auriac’s life had been in peril, 
seemed to desert her when it was Ver- 
ney’s turn to meet a soldier’s fate. 

“T know,” she cried, with sobs and 
torrents of tears, “why you have——” 

“Hush!” whispered Verney. “One 
word may betray all.” 

He took her little lace handkerchief 
and tenderly wiped away the rain of 
tears upon her pale cheeks. She clung 
to him, and Verney kissed her delicate 
pretty tendrils of 


forehead, near the 


her hair, which he had so often ad- 
mired. Her lips were sacred to D’Au- 
riac, and Verney laid no kiss upon 
them. 

“Do not weep,” he whispered. “Be 
calm, and take a last message from me 
to D’Auriac. Tell him I never forgot 
the day when he, a vicomte, came and 
joined my poor old father, the hair- 
dresser, and me, and walked with us in 
public. It pleased my father so much! 
And also—be sure and tell D’Auriac 
this—that I know he will not speak of 
the blow I struck him, never mind when 
and where and how. Although he for- 
gave me and trusted me, | could not 
die so cheerfully if I thought any one 
would ever know of that blow. You 
will tell him this, dear love? Forgive 
me that | should speak words of love 
to you, but soon all will be over.” 

Usually Verney was hesitating and 
awkward in his speech, but now his 
words came quickly, and his voice, 
though low, was vibrant. 

“And one more message for D’Au- 
riac,”’ continued Verney, smiling a lit- 
tle. “I need not apologize for using 
his name, but tell him that, after I 
called myself the Vicomte d’Auriac, I 
did nothing unworthy of the traditions 
of the great house of D’Auriac.” 

“D’Auriac shall know! He shall 
know!” replied Eleanor, between her 
She laid her hand in Verney’s 
and pressed it. “Some day all the 
world shall know!” she cried. 


sobs. 


For the first time in his life, Verney, 
the squint-eyed, the bow-legged, the 
laughingstock of the vivandieéres, felt 
proud and vainglorious. Yes, every- 
body would know that, by giving him- 
self up and taking D’Auriac’s place, he 
had saved D’Auriac—a much better of- 
ficer than he and not so easily replaced. 
And Colonel Hoyos would write to the 
colonel of the Eighteenth Chasseurs, 
and tell how bravely one of its officers 
And when peace came, he 





had died. 
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would be taken from the shallow grave 
and given a soldier’s funeral, and per- 
haps the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
would be laid, with his sword, upon 
his coffin. Verney knew of an officer 
who had died so bravely for a comrade 
that at every regimental roll call his 
name was called, and the oldest ser- 
geant in the regiment answered, “Dead 
on the field of honor.” Possibly the 
name of Paul Verney might be called 
in the same way. At these splendid 
visions, Verney almost laughed. Then 
the hope that the only traitor’s blow he 
ever struck might be forgiven him, both 
by God and man, rose in his heart and 
filled him with a solemn joy and thank- 
fulness. 

The chiming of the great clock in the 
hall was the signal that Verney’s five 
minutes of heaven were up. Seven 
strokes tolled out, and there was silence. 
It was Verney, who, gently withdraw- 
ing from Eleanor, himself opened the 
door and called out to Colonel Hoyos 
and the crowd of officers waiting in the 
hall. 

“The time is at hand, and I am 
ready.” Then, turning to Eleanor, he 
said pleasantly, as if they were to meet 
within an hour, “Mademoiselle, I wish 
you all joy and peace during your whole 
life. Adieu, adieu.” 

As he walked into the hall, he was 
not conscious that he still carried her 
little handkerchief in his hand. He 
was searched, but nothing was found 
on him. However, the order was to 
catch this man, the Vicomte d’Auriac, 
and of course, being a clever spy, he 
had destroyed all that would injure his 
country—except himself, and him the 
Austrians must destroy. 

Verney, poor and obscure, had not 
received much honor in his life, but he 
was highly honored in his death. It 
was Colonel Hoyos who walked with 
him, arm in arm, in the moonlight, 
across the frozen rose garden, through 
the shrubbery, and far into the park. 


After them, rode a squadron of cav- 
alry and a trumpeter. Close in his hand 
Verney held Eleanor’s little lace hand- 
kerchief. 

“It should be as far away as possible 
from the chateau,” said Verney to Colo- 
ney Hoyos, as they tramped through 
the snow. “We must spare the innocent 
people all we can of war.” 

Colonel Hoyos had seen many men 
march to their death, but he had never 
seen one so cheerful as this ugly little 
captain, in his ragged clothes, trudging 
along through the snow. 

Presently they reached an open place 
in the park, and Verney, pointing to a 
low-growing cedar, said: 

“That’s a good place for me to 
stand.” 

As he stood with folded 
squat figure outlined against the black 
cedar by the white moonlight, every of- 
ficer and man, beginning with Colonel 
Hoyos, saluted him, for this poor and 


arms, his 


obscure Verney was great and ad- 
mirable in the article of death. He did 
not feel at all sorry for himself. The 


only kind of wisdom he possessed was 
a simple shrewdness, like a peasant, and 
this made him think: 

“Last night I was nobody. To-night 
I seem to be somebody. And the way 
has been shown me by which I can 


atone for the coward’s blow I struck. 
Well, the good God knows better than 
Verney, Captain of Chasseurs, and 
God’s excellent will be done.” 

The firing squad dismounted and 


aligned, and Colonel Hoyos made a 
signal to the trumpeter. Then, from 
the silver trumpet, there rang out on 
the December night, crystal clear and 
crystal bright, a fanfare, such as a gen- 
eral officer receives. This splendid 
honor brought a broad smile to Ver- 
face. Colonel 
for a minute, before 


ney’s homely Hoyos’ 
features worked 
he could command his voice to say: 


“Tt has been said that the fame of 
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the brave outlives him; his portion is 
immortality.” 

“Thank you,” replied Verney, salut- 
ing. The thanks came from the bottom 
of his honest and grateful heart. 

He placed the little lace handkerchief 
over his heart, saying to the firing 
squad : 

“Aim here, my good fellows, and I 
will give the word.” 

There was a short pause, and Ver- 
ney, lifting his eyes to the starlit sky, 
said, under his breath: 

“My God, wilt Thou accept this 
atonement?” Then, in a loud, clear 
voice, he called, as if he were on the 
parade ground: “Steady, men! Shoul- 
der arms! Take aim! Fire!” 

In another minute, he fell 
on his face upon the snow. 


’ 


forward 
He was 


no longer Verney, Captain of Chas- 
seurs, but a mystery and an immortal. 


It all fell out as Verney had hoped. 
When he was taken from the shallow 
grave dug for him by Austrian sabers, 
and given a soldier’s funeral, the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor was laid, with 
his sword and epaulets, upon his coffin. 
Behind it, walked, as chief mourners, 
the old hairdresser, the colonel of the 
regiment, the Vicomte ‘d’Auriac, and 
his new-made wife. Eleanor’s tears 
dropped upon the coffin and upon Ver- 
ney’s grave. And when the Eighteenth 
Chasseurs are paraded, and the name 
of Paul Verney, Captain of Chasseurs, 
is called, the oldest sergeant in the regi- 
ment responds loud and clear: 

“Dead on the field of honor.” 


QTIOIIOONE 


THE WAYS 


OF 


SPRING 


HE winter ways are ways of sleep, 
Of brooding by the dying fire, 
Of dirges dissonant and deep, 
Of maundering and spent desire. 


But, oh, the vibrant ways of spring— 
Che thrill along the smitten chord, 


The tremor and the 
rom tip of bough to root of 


triumphing 
sward! 


Such airs as rippled and as ran 
Through Eden when the world was new3 
Such tunes as pursed the lips of Pan 
When his first set of pipes he blew. 


O Power that in mysterious wise 
Works for the earth’s awakening 
Touch with your wand my drowsing eyes, 


And stir my spirit with the spring! 


! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


























What makes the super-woman? 


Is it daintiness? 


Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. 


of feminism? 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, 


Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. 


Is it beauty? 
Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. 





Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it wit? 

Is it youth? Diane 
Is it the subtle quality 


George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
but disgustingly mannish. 


So was Semiramis. 
Some of them smashed 


thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign. 


MESSALINA: 


EOPLE used to speak of her in 
whispers. Her name was a 


synonym in the mouths of those 

who .shied from shorter and_ uglier 

words. She was the supreme type of 

super-woman. And, for a space, she 

ruled the whole world. I think she will 
interest you. 

Yes, 


whispers. 


people used to speak of her in 
But what once whis 
pered they are now saying aloud, and 
with a pleasing frankness. “That which 
a maiden should not know, nor 
even think,” covered an enormously 
wide field just a few decades ago. I 
remember feeling horribly embarrassed 
when, in 1893, | took a twenty-year-old 
girl to see “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” The same girl’s daughter, to- 
day, would probably yawn at the caloric 
patches in Pinero’s play, and volubly 
contrast it, between with “Mrs. 


people 


ever 


acts, 
Warren’s Profession.” 
It isn’t any business of mine to criti- 


SUPER-SINNER 


cize the era of speech freedom that 
allows débutantes to discuss white 
slavery and Krafft-Ebbing. I merely 
take advantage of it to tell the tale of 
Messalina in full. 
She Valeria 
died at twenty-six—somewhat 
denly—with a sword blade through her 
heart. In an 


She 
sud- 


was Messalina. 


amazingly few years she 


had made herself Empress of Rome, 
Empress of Hearts, Empress of In- 
famy. 

She was the daughter of Barbatus 
Messala, a Roman noble, whose wife, 
Lepida, was like the average super- 
woman’s fond mother. In an age of 


moral rottenness, Messalina, in mere 
girlhood, outshone the most resplendent 
court sinners. And, from childhood, 
she exerted a mystic charm that turned 
men into fools. 

Her early affairs are of no special 
moment here. She was playing for the 
love lottery’s capital prize, and she won 








Stories of the 


it. The capital prize, just then, chanced 
to be a slack-faced, shambling-gaited, 
anti-magnetic, nerve-wrecked man, over 
fifty years old. He was Tiberius 
Claudius Germanicus, known to history 
as Claudius, Emperor of Rome. Wits 
of his day dubbed him “the wise fool.” 
Incidentally, he was Messalina’s cousin. 

Messalina decided to marry him. 
Claudius, knowing her reputation, de- 
cided not to marry her. They com- 
promised the argument by his marry- 
ing her. Not yet out of her teens, she 
thus became the ruler of the ruler of 
Rome—and Rome ruled the world. 
Work out the logical conclusion for 
yourself. 

She ruled poor doddering old Clau- 
dius, body and soul, taming and training 
him as easily as Bostock might con- 
quer a_ broken-spirited and mangy 
hyena. And, having made certain of 
her conquest, she set out to enjoy life 
and, incidentally, to make the name 
“Messalina” as immortal as it was 
immoral. 

Ilistory always clings soggily around 
the feet of these stories of mine, like a 
tangle of seaweed to a tired swimmer’s. 
And, as usual, I will stop for a minute 
to kick us clear of it, so that it won't 
impede the rest of our journey. 

Juiius Czsar had conquered the 
world for Rome. Then his grateful 
fellow countrymen murdered him, and 
his fish-blooded 


reaped Julius’ harvest by making him 


nephew Octavius 
self emperor and calling himself Au 
gustus. He took his uncle’s family 
name as a title, and all later Roman em- 
perors were called “Czsars.” (Kaiser 
and czar are translations of the same 
word.) Augustus, by the way, mod- 
estly named the month of August in his 
own honor, as July had been named for 
his uncle, Julius. Then, to his chagrin, 
he found that August had but thirty 
days, while his uncle’s month, July, had 

do. So 


thirty-one. This would never 


he ripped up the calendar, stole a day 
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from poor curtailed February, and 
added it to August. That is why Feb- 
ruary usually has only twenty-eight 
days, and why two months in succes- 
sion—July and August—have thirty- 
one. Originally, the months had alter- 
nated between thirty-one and _ thirty, 
and as this had made one day too many 
in the year, February had been cut 
down, from thirty to twenty-nine. 

After the Emperor Augustus, came 
Tiberius, a stingy, well-hated  cur- 
mudgeon. He in turn was followed by 
Caligula, a degenerate maniac whom a 
band of patriots thoughtfully slew, 
after he had done about all the dam- 
age he could. 

And then 
of Augustus and grandson of Augustus’ 
mortal foe, Mark Antony—came to the 
imperial throne. This was in 41 A. D. 
He was weak and rickety both in mind 
and body, his dull witlessness being 
pierced now and then by flashes of real 
genius. His mother described him as 
“part of a man, whom Nature had 
begun and forgotten to finish.” He 
was scholarly, gentle, and occasionally 
crazy. There was a strain of epileptic 
mania in every one of the Czesars, from 
Caligula on to Domitian. 

Claudius, by the way, was Caligula’s 
uncle, and Caligula had made the old 
chap a public laughingstock ; in fact, the 


Claudius—grandnephew 


whole court had taken turns at hazing 


him. When any one happened to de- 
vise an especially cruel practical joke, 
it was always tried out first on 


Claudius. 

When Caligula was killed, and the 
imperial guard came to announce to 
Claudius that he was now emperor in 
his dead nephew’s place, the poor joke 
butt thought they had come to assas- 
sinate him. They had to drag him out 
from under a bed and carry him, 


squealing and weeping, to his corona- 
tion 
His only resemblance to his magniti- 


cent grandfather, Mark Antony, Was 
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his chronic habit of falling in love. In 
those dark ages, any man with plenty 
of money could find a wife. Messalina 
represented only twenty per cent of 
Claudius’ total wifage. The old fool 
was married five times. 

In youth, he wedded Aémilia, a near 
relative., She did not believe in marital 
monopolies, and he divorced her. His 
next wife, Camilla, did much to mar 
the happiness of his wedding day by 
falling dead less than an hour after the 
marriage. Petina, his third spouse, 
was apparently a faithful wife and a 
good woman, except for two trifling ir- 
regularities—namely, infidelity and a 
taste for committing murder. Merely 
two petty failings, 
Claudius divorced her. He was through 
with that type of woman. He said so 
himself. He did not mind being the 
joke of the court—at least he could not 
help it—but he did not care to be the 
point of any more matrimonial witti- 
cisms. And he set out on a search for 
a wife who would be more like the 
pure, high-souled Reman matrons of 


because of these 


old: like Lucrece, for instance, who 
held honor above life; or like the 
Mother of the Gracchi, who was so 


offensively virtuous that men took the 
opposite side of the street when they 


saw her coming along. 

So he married Messalina. 

Which ends the stretch of dry his 
iory and brings us back to the story 


\s soon as she was seated, as em- 
press, on the imperial throne, Messalina 
set out to make her position secure; 
and she odd way to do it. 
Among her adorers were three upper 
slaves—Pallas, Narcissus, and Callis- 
tus. She cajoled her husband into free- 
ing all three of them, and then got him 
to make Pallas his treasurer, Narcissus 
and Callistus 


chose an 


his secretary of state, 
secretary of the interior. 

Thus in the three highest posts in the 
were three men who were 


government 
bound to Messalina by ties of love as 


well as of gratitude. It looked like a 
master stroke of diplomacy, and _ it 
would have been, except for one de- 
tail—Messalina overlooked the fact 
that love leads to jealousy. And this 
bit of forgetfulness concerning one of 
the three freed slaves was eventually 
to cause her death. 


Claudius loved rich food and _ idle- 
ness. Messalina ransacked the earth 
for delicacies to keep him eating. And 


she used to drug his wine to keep him 
indolent. Well fed and lazy, he was 
less likely to interfere with her. 

Also, she hit on merry ways to keep 
him amused. Most of these methods 
would be as startling to read nowadays 
as was “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
in 1893. 
them that makes decorous reading. 
Here it is: 

When the harbor at was re- 
paired, Messalina suggested that the 
ceremonies be brightened 
She had _ nine- 


I can now recall only one of 


Ostia 


completion 
by a mock sea fight. 
teen thousand criminals taken out of 
the various prisons and sent aboard 
some leaky old war galleys. Then the 
galleys were rowed out into the har- 
bor and arranged in opposite battle 
lines. 

The shore and the surrounding hills 
were alive with people who had come 
The emperor and 


to see the spectacle. 
empress and the “Augustans’—as 
t called 


seated in gilded barges off shore. 


le courtiers themselves—were 

At a signal, the two lines of galleys 
clashed together. Thé battle continued 
until all the galleys had been burned or 
sunk and until every one of the nine- 
teen thousand criminals had been slain 
or drowned. 

Claudius laughed himself sick over 
the jolly performance. Fighting was 
from a 
tance, he watch it. 
He grew more and more dependent 


not in his line, but, safe dis- 


loved to 


on the woman who could supply him 
with such thrills, and who kept him so 
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gluttonously fed and so drowsily con- 
tent. He let her do much as _ she 
pleased, and she did it. Under her 
orders the three freedman looted the 
treasury and squeezed taxpayers dry, 
and she shared their loot. 

One of the three—it is said to have 
been Callistus—fell out of love with 
Messalina and in love with Julia, the 
niece of Claudius. Julia was one of 
the few really decent women among 
the Augustans, and she shrank from 
association with Messalina. The em- 
press had always hated her for this. 
Now, the love of Callistus for her 
gave the hatred a homicidal turn. 

Grave charges against Julia 
made to Claudius, and he had her put 
to death. Seneca, the philosopher, 
dared to criticize Messalina’s way of 
living, and she had him packed off to 





were 


Corsica, an exile. 

Claudius was insanely afraid of con- 
spiracies. Messalina used to play on 
this dread. Every time she wished an 
enemy put out of the way, she trumped 
up a story of a conspiracy plot. And 
Claudius at once gave the death orders. 

Bad as the court had been, 
under Messalina it grew unspeakable. 
Claudius, in a spasmodic fit of de- 
cency, tried to reform it, and to stem 
the tide of luxury and general rotten- 
ness that was one day to destroy Rome. 
Messalina laughed him out of the idea. 
[In fact, every one laughed 

“He met the fate of 
formers,”’ comments Arnold, 
came the object of ill will, misrepre- 
sentation, and ridicule.” 

The common people were beginning 
to hate Messalina, but they could do 
nothing. For the nobles, who might 
have led them, daft over her 
beauty and charm. High and low, those 


who were brought into personal asso- 


once 


most reé- 


“and be- 


were 


tiation with the empress adored her. 
To the theatrical 


troupe, headed by Mnester, a comedian 


palace came a 
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and dancer. Mnester was handsome, 
clever, magnetic. Such a hit did he 
make that he was kept on at court. 
There, his brilliancy, his good looks, 
and his skill as an actor, made him a 
favorite with every one, but, most of 
all, with Messalina. 

The empress fell in love with Mnes- 
ter, and, as usual, made no secret of 
it. He had, from the first, worshiped 
her, as a devotee might worship a 
deity. But when she made known her 
love, his loyalty to his imperial mas- 
ter, who had shown him many kind- 
nesses, was greater than his adoration 
for his empress. He told Messalina of 
his-love for her. But that 
she was another man’s wife and that 
that other man the emperor, to 
whom he owed allegiance. 

Messalina heard him to the end. 
Then she bade him go with her to 
Claudius. Mnester followed her to the 
audience chamber, wondering whether 
she was going to denounce him to the 
emperor for daring to love her, or 
whether she merely intended to demand 
his death or exile. 

Messalina advanced to the throne 
where sat the emperor. There 
halted and beckoned Mnester to draw 
near. Pointing an accusing finger at 
the actor, she complained to Claudius: 

“This man has presumed to disobey 


he added 


was 


she 


a command of mine [ beg you, as 


his master, to direct him to obey me 
in all things.” 

Claudius—perhaps relieved that she 
had not asked him to give a new death 
sentence—glowered at Mnester and 
commanded him, on pain of instant 
execution, to obey the empress’ will. 

Mnester sought to speak, but Clau- 
dius silenced him with a fierce gesture 
and repeated the threatening command. 
What was left for the loyal Mnester 

to obey ? 
All French 
The 
French-farce situations on 


but 


farces are not made in 
France. foregoing scene is one 


of the best 
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record. And it occurred while France 
was still Gaul. 

Says Dion Cassius: 

“The people were vexed at seeing 
Claudius so much the slave of his wife 
They also were 


and his former slaves. ; 
withdrawn 


irritated at her having 
Mnester from the theater and keeping 
him with her. But whenever any talk 
about his not dancing sprang up among 
the people, Claudius would appear sur- 
prised and make various apologies, tak- 
ing oath that Mnester was not at his 
palace. 

“The populace was grieved to think 
that he alone was not cognizant of what 
was being done in the imperial abode. 
They were unwilling, however, to re- 
veal to him the real state of affairs, 
partly through awe of Messalina and 
partly to spare Mnester. For he 
pleased the people as much by his skill 
as he did the empress by his beauty.” 

The palace began to bore Messalina. 
The men she met there were all more 
alike, and the court amuse- 
grew tame. So she took to 
prowling about the city at night, dis- 
guised as a member of the Ancient and 
Dishonorables, looking for adventure, 
mingling with street women, studying 
their life, listening to the talk of 
drunken soldiers, hearing what the 
populace said about herself and about 
Claudius. 

Even as a 
leaves its velvet cushion and its porce- 
for a tour 


or less 


ments 


pampered Persian cat 
lain dish of minced chicken 
of back fences and garbage cans, so 
this ruler of the world loved to wallow 
in the mire of slum life. It is hard 
empress to dodge notoriety. 
Rome whispering 


for an 
Presently all 
about those new escapades. 

The scurril poet, Martial, later satir- 
ized them in the lurid lines beginning: 


was 


“Dormire virum quum senserat uxor.” 
not 
She 


sut, was 


told, Messalina 


so long as Claudius 
did not worry. 


kept on frequenting the /upanaria, the 


fornices, the pergule, and _ similar 
savory establishments of the Roman 
underworld; there hobnobbing with 


her lesser sisters in crime, or drinking 
resin-tinctured wine with male revelers. 

Those were the days of segregation. 
No disciple of Venus could possibly 
be mistaken for one of her respectable 
sisters, for the former were forced by 
law to don a sort of livery. They were 
forbidden to wear loose robes or fillets 
or jewels or purple mantles. They 
could not even wear shoes. All these 
things were supposed to be the in- 
signia of honest women. The 
damsels were obliged, under dire legal 
punishment, to wear flowered dresses, 
such togas as men wore, sandals with 
wide gilt ribbons, and, especially, the 
amiculum—a short jacket—which was 
the badge of their calling. 

The dyed or bleached hair, which was 
later associated with such people, had 
its origin in that day. Roman law com- 
pelled professional Delilahs to color 
their hair yellow or scarlet or blue. 
They were forbidden to ride in’ any 
kind of vehicle, and they were the only 
any form. In 


street 


class to wear gauze in 
this connection, it is interesting to re- 
call the attempt, when the recent dance 
craze was at its highest and lowest, to 








introduce wigs of vivid colors and 
gauzelike, “X-ray” skirts 

No, there was not a chance, at that 
time, of mistaking a votaress of 
Marsyas for anything but what she 


Her wage varied from one-fifth 
The former 
This pro- 


Was. 
of a cent to four dollars. 
rate was nearer the average. 
fession numbered, in the city of Rome 
alone, about thirty-two thousand mem- 
bers. 
So much for professionals. 

They 


Ama- 
teurs were innumerable. filled 
the city, from palace to hovel.- It was 
an age when decency was at its very 
lowest discount. And the empress set 
her subjects their example. 
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Of course it was only a matter of 
time before Claudius should find his 
wife out. And his first suspicion was 
roused in this way: So long as she 
merely skimmed the surface of heart 
affairs, Messalina traveled safely 
enough. But at last she fell in love, 
really in love, crazily, recklessly, 
blindly, unselfishly in love, with the 
handsomest man in Rome—young Caius 
Silius. 

Silius was a rich patrician, the dar- 
ling of women, the ideal lady-killer; 
yet when he met Messalina, he forgot 
his myriad earlier flames and cast down 
his battered, but still serviceable heart 
at her feet. 

With each of them, it was the love 
of a lifetime. Nearly all our super- 
women had one such love. Silius was 
Messalina’s. She turned her back on 
the men with whose hearts she had 
toyed; the men whose lives she had 
wrecked ; the men—tike Pallas, Narcis- 
sus, and Callistus—whose careers she 
had made. She devoted herself as 
utterly to her new lover as any shop- 
girl to the Only Man. She easily per- 
suaded Silius to divorce his wife; she 
had him appointed consul; and, as you 
shall see, she dreamed even greater 
honors for him. 

Now all this did not make much of 
a hit with the other men; especially 
with had risen to wealth 
and rank by her aid. They saw their 
And, curlike, they 


those who 
fortunes in danger. 
planned revenge on the woman who 
had lifted them from the gutter. 
Narcissus became their ringleader. 
And he laid out a clever campaign. 
First of all, he incited Claudius to pro- 


pose a measure excluding from the 
Senate “all men of infamous character 


and those upon whom rested the stigma 
of shame.” When this rule was voiced, 


a senator, coached by Narcissus, moved 
that 


his 


“each man should first consider 


own circumstances, and if shame 
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of any sort rested upon him, he should 
vote against the measure.” 

Whereat, another of Narcissus’ sena- 
tors said in a very audible aside: 

“The right of precedence in such a 
negative vote belongs to the emperor 
himself.” 

Claudius heard, as he was intended 
to, and he began to watch his wife. 
Messalina was wise enough to notice 
his surveillance. Earlier, she would 
have found some way to deaden his 
suspicions, but now she was too madly 
in love with Silius to think about cau- 
tion. Silius, with equal idiocy, sec- 
onded her in her recklessness. Here 
is the record of his words to her, as 
afterward confessed by him: 

“Matters have gone too far for us 
to await the emperor’s death. Prudent 
counsels are for the blameless, but the 
guilty must seek their safety in reck- 
less daring. Our perils are best averted 
by boldly facing them. Let us there- 
fore cast away the cloak of disguise. 

“As for myself, | am now single. |] 
am childless. I am ready to make you 
my wife and to adopt your two chil- 
dren. You will still be empress, and 
relieved of the burden of an elderly 
husband whom you loathe.” 

If this stilted speech meant anything 
at all, it clearly meant that they should 
pave the way for their marriage by 
killing Claudius. But Claudius, just 
then, was very much on guard, and 
therefore he was not easy to kill. More- 
over—perhaps suspecting some such 
delicate attention on the part of his 
wife—he set out on a state journey to 
Ostia. 

Messalina, left behind as _ regent, 
trusted to luck that she would be able 
to kill him at her leisure. Therefore, 
she and Silius were married—formally 
and solemnly married—as soon as the 





emperor’s back was turned. 

writes the scandalized 
will fabulous that 
two mortals should have exhibited 


“IT know,” 
Tacitus, “‘it seem 


any 
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such recklessness of consequences; 
especially in a city where everything 
was known and talked of. That any 
one—much more a consul—should have 
met the emperor’s wife on a _ stated 
day, in the presence of persons sum- 
moned to witness the marriage, that 
she should have entered the house of 
her new husband for the solemn nup- 
tial banquet—is capable of 
belief.” 

It was too much, even for the callous 
Augustans. The marriage was every- 
where received with stark horror; the 
Messalina made no 


scarce 


more so because 


secret of her plan to get rid of Claudius 
and make Silius Emperor of Rome. 
Narcissus’ hour of revenge was at 
hand. Yet, knowing the fascinations 
of the empress as he did, he was still 
doubtful of success. Poor old Claudius 


slavishly adored his glorious wife. 
Even now, in a personal interview, she 
might easily persuade him to forgive 
her. So Narcissus decided that there 
should be no such interview. 

In all haste, he set out for Ostia, tak- 
ing along two of the marriage wit- 
He broke the news to Claudius 


he same 


nesses. 
with true Roman brutality, at tl 
time playing on the maudlin old cow- 
ard’s eternal dread of losing his life or 
his throne. 

“Know you, O Claudius Cesar,” he 
announced, “that you are in a state of 
the the 
Senate, and the soldiery ? In 
Messalina 

Unless 
her lover 
Rome.” 

As Claudius still gasped and gurgled 
in unbelieving horror, Narcissus called 
forward his witnesses. They vouched 
for what he had said; and one of them 
name—added : 


divorce, in face of peo} le, the 
your al 
espoused Caius 
with prompt- 


master of 


sence, has 
Silius. 
ness, 


you act 
will be 


—Turranus, by 
“The empress means your death and 
the elevation of Silius to your throne.” 
All the stricken Claudius could find 
.to babble in reply was: 


“Am I still emperor? Is Silius still 
a mere consul?” 

Narcissus took charge of the affair, 
easily bending the dazed Claudius to 
his will. Back to Rome, at full speed, 
went the imperial cortége. 

Meanwhile, in the house of Silius, 
the marriage revels had stretched out 
to a prolonged public spree. Wine, 
music, dancing, were the order of the 
hour. It was a period of continuous 
jollity. 

One evening, Messalina and Silius 
sat on twin thrones in the center of 
their bright-lit garden. They were clad 
—or unclad—as priests of Bacchus, 
and crowned with vine leaves. Around 
them danced and gamboled and sang a 
throng of half-drunk revelers. 

A hunchbacked buffoon swarmed up 
to the top of a tree and amused him- 
self by pelting the roisterers with fruit. 
Suddenly his drunken song was stran- 
gled into a scream. Messalina glanced 
upward, to learn what new buffoonery 
he was planning. She saw the jester 
clinging to the highest limb of the tree 
and peering in horror over the top of 
the garden wall. 

“What do 
laughingly to 

“I see,” yelled the buffoon, shaking 
see a terrible storm com- 





you see?” she called 


him. 


with fear, “] 
from Ostia!” 


ing up 

n three minutes the garden was 
empty. The merrymakers ran _ for 
dear life, in every direction. And from 


direction poured in the soldiers 
Pretorian Guard, seizing and 


ever\ 
of the 
binding the fugitive guests. 

Messalina slipped away, unseen, 
through the darkness, and found refuge 
in the house of Lucullus. Silius was 
Guarded and in irons, he 
was dragged the emperor. 
Claudius asked if he cared to speak in 


less lucky. 
before 
his own defense. (Glaring at his im- 
perial predecessor, Silius replied: 

I I have 


“T have lost the wife I love. 
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lost everything. Strike—and strike 
quickly !” 

The witnesses of the marriage, and 
the more prominent of the wedding 
guests, were also put to death. Last of 
all, Mnester, the comedian, was haled 
to the judgment seat. For by this time 
Narcissus had told Claudius about 
other exploits of Messalina. And 
those exploits’ heroes were condemned, 
one by one, to die. 

Mnester—comedian .to the last—de- 
fended himself by saying that he had 
simply obeyed his emperor’s commands. 
Claudius seems to have had a tiny sense 
of humor, for, on hearing the plea, he 
was tempted to spare the prisoner. But 
Narcissus exclaimed: 

“After sacrificing so many illustrious 
lives to our emperor’s honor, it is not 
seemly that we pardon a common 
mummer.” ; 

So Mnester—still smiling—went to 
his death. I have always felt a bit 
sorry for the plucky and wouid-be- 
loyal laughmaker. 

Messalina, all this time, was hiding 
in the house of Lucullus. And Nar- 
cissus could not induce Claudius to give 
the order for her death. 

The emperor’s rage was cooling; 
much bloodshed had sated it. He began 
to forget his grievance and to remem- 
ber only the loveliness of his sinning 
He missed the 
tor 


wife. He missed her. 


amusements she used to provide 


He 


he sent 


Finally 
that he 
would meet her on the following day 
and listen patiently to her 


wanted to her. 
Messalina 


him. see 


word to 


defense. 


“These words,’ dryly comments 
Tacitus, “proved that his resentment 
was ebbing and his wonted love for her 
returning.” 


Narcissus was horror-stricken. None 
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knew better than he the magic power 
of the woman. Claudius would forgive 
her on sight. And then woe to the men 
who had sought her disgrace! 

He summoned a centurion and a 
handful of soldiers and bade them go 
immediately to the house of Lucullus 
and put Messalina to death. He added: 

“It is the emperor’s command.” 

The soldiers found Messalina in the 
garden of the house. With her was 
l.epida, her mother. At sight of the 


men at arms, Lepida exhorted her 
weeping daughter: 
“Do not wait for execution. Your 


life course is run. Let your one desire 
be to meet death as an empress should.” 

As Lepida spoke, she handed Mes- 
salina a sword. The soldiers halted, 
waiting to see the fallen empress her- 
self carry out the sentence of her 
husband. 

But Messalina had not been leading 
the kind of life that trains a woman 
for great moments. Years of dissipa- 
tion had turned her nerve into nerves. 
She took the sword from her mother 
and looked at it in silent panic. She 
raised it, tremblingly, to her throat, 
then to her breast. A convulsive shud- 
der seized her. The sword clattered to 
the earth. Messalina flung herself face 
downward on the ground, moaning: 

“IT cannot! I dare not! | not 
ready death !” 

The centurion picked up the fallen 


am 
for 


sword and drove it through the gTOV el- 
ing woman's heart. 

And Claudius? Why, his next wife, 
Agrippina, poisoned him. 
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I was called Squatter’s Half Mile, 

I and it lay some threescore miles 
down the Jersey shore 

Shall you be told the names of the 
cottages on that beach? No; for you 
know the names, because they do not 
vary, whatever be the shore they adorn. 
There were the Tootsie Woots, the Bida 
Bit, the Three Inn, the Ocean View, 
the Snookums, and all the old familiar 
list—excepting one, which bore, | think, 
a somewhat more original title. It stood 
where the marsh road from the village, 
after an exciting career with inlets and 


bridges, made a final sortie straight 
across the dunes to the beach. It was 
a story and an attic, and it had a 


Noah’s-arkish little balcony, and it har 
bored for this present season a family 
of the Hopper. Itself 
called the Swish. 

It was shortly before noon when the 
rickety stage came jingling across the 
marsh toward the beach, and in it one 
lone with the 
driver—an old and somewhat deaf per- 


name of was 


passenger conversed 
sonage—to such lengths of affability as 
to cause that gentleman to think within 
himself : 

“Gosh, he sure is a_ nice, 
feller! You 
friends ?” he asked aloud. 


Ta 
Iriendly 


young comin’ to visit 


THAT MORBID 


WHALE 


By Bonnie R. Ginger 


Author of “Reeley So,” “Where It 


Listeth,”’ ete. 


“Yes. The Hoppers. Know ’em?” 

“I reckon every one knows the Hop- 
pers, Mr.——” 
Charles W. Cons. I’m going 
to niarry Miss Bella Hopper.” 

“Be you? Well, well! <A_ nice, 
friendly young lady, and pretty. Soon?” 

“Well, as soon as we can, you bet!” 

Mr. Cons regarded the scene about 
him alertly and genially. He was a 
well-set-up young man, perhaps a trifle 
stoutish, but keen of eye and in per- 
fect physical trim. Besides a suit case 
and a bag, he had various bulky pack- 


ages suggestive of gifts, such as candy 


“Cons. 


ind toys. The Hopper family included 
members of nearly every age 
‘They say it costs a heap to set up 


said the driver. 

“It’s Staten Island for us,” replied 
Mr. Cons. “To start with. We'll live 
in the city later, when we can do it 


in the city 


right.” 

“You look like a spry young feller,” 
mused the old gentleman, who was 
twisted around in the seat so as to con- 
template his passenger. “I wonder if 
you happened to see this in the paper 
this morning?” 

He extended a newspaper, his 
paragraph 


tough- 
old thumb jabbing 
heading, “Riches for the 


] 
ened 


that bore the 
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Picking Up.” It was the sort of head- 
ing to make Mr. Cons read the text. 
He was interested in riches, and par- 
ticularly in picking them. up, in figure 
or in fact. 

The item narrated the finding, on the 
shore at Asbury Park, of a piece of 
ambergris, ignored by thousands of 
passers-by, but immediately identified 
by an astute young woman as a highly 
valuable substance used in making per- 
fumery, and connected somehow—the 
paper did not make clear how—with 
whales. A druggist appraised the frag- 
ment, and pronounced its value at the 
dazzling sum of two thousand dollars. 

“Well, that’s easy money,” admitted 
Mr. Cons. 

“\Vhat’s ambergris ?” 
man. 

“There, you got me on that.” Mr. 
Cons reread the paragraph. “‘A sub- 
stance highly valued in making per- 
fumery.’ I never heard of it before.” 

“She was a lucky gal,” pronounced 
the driver, spitting over the wheel. ‘‘/ 
never had no such luck as that.” 

“Tt comes of using your eyes,” 
Mr. Cons. “That young lady had eyes, 
and she used ’em. She deserves to have 
the money. Say, show me the Hop- 


asked the old 


said 


pers’ house.” 

“This is it right here,” said the old 
man, pulling up his horses in front of 
the Swish. 

“Well, yes, Charley, we’re all feeling 
fine. You're just in time for dinner.” 
Mrs. Hopper beamed at him. “Clara 
dear, set the table. Charley, Hal’ll take 
your things upstairs. Oh, Hal!” 

“Why, hello, Charley!” said Hal, 
coming from the back stoop, where he 
was cleaning his catch of weakfish. The 
twins were already on the guest’s knees, 
devouring candy. Greg, from his crab 
nets on the porch, had hailed the visitor 
with a “Welcome to our city!’ and even 


Louise, upstairs reading a novel, had 


drawled down a greeting. All the Hop- 
pers liked Charley Cons. 

“Where's Bella?” he asked. 

“Clara,” said her mother cheerily, 
“where is Bella?” 

“Oh, she’s stepped out somewheres, 
ma.” 

“Why, she’s been gone all m—— 
began Hal, but he was intercepted by a 
glance like sheet lightning from Clara. 

“IT expect she’s down the beach see- 
ing a girl that has an awful cold. Tell 
us about the city, Charley. And how’s 
pa?” 

Of course nothing New 
Yorkers on vacation enjoy so much as 
talking about New York. It was a 
subject that could hold even the Hop 
pers together, and unify their attention, 
as no other topic on earth; for to tell 
the truth about them, they were a fam- 
ily given over to many and contused 
affairs, which kept them in a state of 
preoccupation each in himself, and a 
guest, however cordially received into 
their midst, would soon find he needed 
resources of his own if he were not to 
fall into a state of lonesomeness. 


there is 


Charley Cons stood in no danger of 
this. He was in no wise disturbed 
when, in course of time, Mrs. Hopper 
remembered her chowder and departed 
to the kitchen, and Hal returned to his 
fish cleaning, and the twins, having de- 
voured their candy, abandoned its donor 
precipitately and definitely in favor of 
the clamshell house they were making 
back of the Swish. He still had audi- 
ence, in the person of Clara. 

Clara was the Hopper always to be 
depended upon for some continuity of 
presence and attention. She did not 
leave off doing things, but through her 
activities she followed one’s topics, even 
Charley’s, which were somewhat di- 
verse. 

“Say, Charley, would you help me 
set in this leaf? So you came this morn- 
She 


ing instead of to-night!” had a 
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loud, boylike voice that could be heard 
all over the place. 

“Yes. I can’t hang around, Clara, 
once | get ready to go.” 

“Thanks. Still, Charley, half a day’s 
pay—and if you aim to get married 
soon——” 

“T sure do aim, kiddie.” 

“Well, then, money laid by comes in 


handy. Could you just open that jar, 
Charley ?” 

“Who says I ain’t got money laid 
by ?” 


“You can’t lay by money and buy 
rafts of presents, too.” 

“Presents? Those little things I 
brought down—— 

“Little things—huh! But little or 
big, when it’s just all the ttime——- Oh, 
Charley Cons, you’re good-hearted and 
all that, but giving away all you’ve got 
is not fair to yourself. Can’t you see, 
Charley, we’re spoiled? You've given 
and given things to us till we take it 
as a matter of course. It’s just like 
pa—you’re as like him as two peas. 
And yet, Charley, look at pa.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 

“Oh, he’s all right, as far as he lets 
on. But, Charley, I see things in pa I 
don’t believe any one else notices. And 


it worries me.” 

“Why, he looks all right to me.” 

“IT know. But have you ever thought 
how much pa’d like to own his 
And how he’d like to 
have an And go 
ing—he just loves to travel, and he’d be 
the happiest man on earth if he could 
just take us to the fair this summer. 
And he can’t do it because he’s always 
given every cent he makes to us, and 
we just waste it. I believe we’re the 
wastefulest family in New York! And 
you're just like pa, and it’s not the way 


own 


home, Charley 


automobile? travel 


to be.” 
fe laughed. 
‘Now, kiddie, just you quit worry- 
ing about me. Ill come through like a 


breeze. Why, a man can’t miss it if 


he keeps his eyes open! Say, where did 
you say you thought Bella went? I'll 
go meet her.” 

But he had no need to go. At that 
moment Bella appeared coming toward 
the Swish, and with her was a tall young 
man of natty appearance and dignified 
demeanor, embellished with a panama 
hat and a cane. 

“Woodbine!” said Clara, in the tart 
tones of foreknowledge. 

Mr. Cons did not hear. He was on 
his way across the sands. And‘ Bella, 
looking up and seeing him, uttered a 
little screech of delight and ran to meet 
him, leaving her escort to follow as 
best he might. 

He did this with a leisureliness that 
enabled him to take in the meeting of 
the sweethearts and to make judicious 
appraisal of the man. But whatever 
the result of his scrutiny, it was not 
apparent in his manner as, with calin 
propriety, he responded to the hearty 
grip of Mr. Cons’ hand as Bella intro- 
duced them. And although Bella asked 
him to come in and have dinner, he ex- 
cused himself admirably, and took his 
way up the beach again, pleasantly 
swinging his cane 

Perhaps Bella Hopper’s chief charm, 
outside of her face and her figure and 
her voice and her hair, was her affable 
agreeingness. She always had the man- 


ner of siding with you, of entertaining 
1i 


an unfathomable trust in you, as if yo 


judgment were infallible. It gave one 
self-assurance, such faith; though, to be 
sure, Charley Cons needed no bolster- 
ing in that line. 

As, after their swim that afternoon, 
they sat in a damp hollow of cast-up 
sand and watched the distant sea craft 
move tediously down the sky line, like 
bugs along a fence, Charley was achiev- 
ing one of his finest flights of a natu 


rally upper-zone optimism. Since he 


had 


projects had visited his imagination. It 


seen her last, many remarkable 


was always so; each time he came to 
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ing, a white-suited figure passed slowly 
It was the young 


her, he had a whole new set of remark- 
able projects, showing that he was a 
man of resource such as a girl might 
feel justified in being engaged to; 
though Bella was the sort of girl to in- 
spire a clam to achievement. Thus in- 
spiring was she now, basking beside 
him, her small fingers sometimes inter- 
twining with his, her beautiful eyes 
wide and seawardly placid, while he 
talked about the house he was going to 
build on Staten Island, and the den he 
was going to furnish up especially for 
her father, who was to come and visit 
them whenever he liked. 

“That's sweet of you, Charley,” 
said. Suddenly fingers slipped 
around his wrist tenderly. “And, oh, 
by the way, Charley—you did pay that 
installment on the lot, didn’t you?” 

“Oh—the installment? Ye-ah, sure. 
Why *” 

“Oh, I’d just forgotten.” 
trustingly. 

Now, it so happened that, while he 
had paid the money, he had borrowed 
to do so, because of an investment that 
But he had 


she 


her 


She smiled 


had miscarried last week. 
also made another investment, a dead- 
sure one, that would repay the loan— 
which, in fact, he told her presently, 
in his frank way. 

So she smiled again, and said: 

“Of course it’s all right anyhow, for 


vou’ve got a raise in salary, haven't 
vou 
\ fortnight ago, the raise in salary 


had been a foregone event, so sure that 
he had confided it to her at the time. 
Yet the truth was that the fortnight was 
up, and the raise had not materialized 
So, after a slight hesitation, he told 
her this, too, presenting the very excel- 
that had prevented the 
them at once herself. 


lent reasons 
raise. She saw 
Yet it suddenly struck Charley that it 
was rather odd of her to ask questions 
like that. She never had asked busi- 


ness questions. 
While they were thus sitting and talk- 


by, swinging a cane. 
man who had been with Bella that 
morning. Chancing to turn and see the 
fiancés in their sand hollow, he bowed 
and smiled. Then he passed leisurely 
on, evidently in thought. 

“Let’s see, Bella, what did you say 


his name was?” 


“Woodbine, Charley. Mr. Wood- 
bine.” 

“Living,down here?” 

“At the hotel, with his mother. She’s 


an invalid.” 

“He looks like a 
low. In business, is he? 

“Yes, in the drug business in Jersey 
City. Woodbine & Nephew.” 

“Oh, sort of junior partner?” 

“Yes. He’s real nice, Charley. He's 
coming over this evening. I think you'll 
like him.” 

“If you do, I will,” he 
heartily, meaning every word. 
Yet that night Charley 
that even a sweetheart’s prejudice can 

not control one’s likes or dislikes. 

It was practically phenomenal when 
Charley took a dislike on ac- 
quaintance, yet that was very nearly the 
state of his feelings when he had spent 
an hour in Mr. Woodbine’s company. 
It was an unjust feeling, and he tried 
gallantly to put it down, but everything 


ied 


the caller said or did only emphasized 


smart-enough fel- 


” 


sure said 


discovered 


( ons 


the situation It was not that he 
boasted—nothing was further from 
brag than his calm discourse—but one 
began to feel that he was a rather re- 
markably prosperous young man, this 


Robert Woodbine. It was a prosperity 
that he pressed home, somehow, without 
exact statement, but rather by an occa- 
sional accidental or unconscious refer- 
ence, which yet enabled you to follow 
him almost visually through his career 

his infancy of thoughtful atttention, 
his boyhood of precocious industry, his 
associated with young bank 
lastly his manhood 


teenhood 


accounts, and 
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launched brilliantly upon the drug 
business of Woodbine & Nephew, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey. 

That it was not ostentation was clear 
from his way of including Charley Cons 
as a brother man of affairs, who had 
shared the like experiences and suc- 
cesses. 

“Didn’t you find, Mr. Cons, that it’s 
as easy to handle twenty men as two?” 
he would ask. Or, “That first thousand 
you tucked away in the bank was never 
quite equaled by any other thousand, 
was it?” 

Now, though Charley had never put 
a first or thousand in the 
bank, such that 
with a little stimulation he could believe 
his whole life path paved with deposit 
books. So he match Mr. 
Woodbine’s prosy with 
the great projects of his own much live- 
lier brain, and, carried away by them, 
he did not see the slight tilt that Mr. 
Woodbine’s eyebrows took on, and far 
less did he note the odd glint in Bella’s 
gaze, which at times slipped in between 
the more natural beams of trustingness 
that habitually dwelt there. 

Yet, when the junior partner had 
taken his dignified leave, Charley was 
vaguely conscious of a slight and baf- 


any other 


was his imagination 


began to 
achievements 


fling sense of contrast in the realities 
of his position and the other’s. But he 
forgot this almost immediately when he 
and Bella walked down to the beach to 
sit in the moonlight. 
he forgot Woodbine. 
bered Woodbine, he 
like him, and he was guilty in his heart. 

The Hopper children, however, dis- 
cussed Woodbine favorably. 

“He dresses beautifully,” said Louise. 

“He’s got a daisy car, all right,” said 
Hal. 

“Me for his launch,” said 
“Wish Bella’d get Charley to buy one 
like it.” 

“T declare!” 


loudly. “You all make me 


This was because 
When he remem 


knew he did not 


Greg 


cried out Clara Hopper 


Charley to get us things! Yes, all he’s 
meant for is to give things to us! That 
Woodbine’s a sissy, and, ma, I'd think 
you'd speak to Bella about having him 
come here. He’s after her, plain as day. 
Pil not ride in his old car, or his launch, 


either. There!” 
“Why, Clara!” admonished her 
mother. “Land’s sakes!” 


In the next few days Mr. Woodbine 
did not exactly come to the Swish, but 
he had a somewhat pronounced way of 
being adjacent. If the fiancés swam, he 
appeared on the beach, walking. If 
they fished, he went by in his launch. 
lf they walked, he passed them in his 
And always he was dignifiedly 
pleasant, and always Belia 
and always Charley Cons, 
junior 


car 
as affable, 
after he had 
cordially partner, 


wondered within himself, “Now, why 


greeted the 


the devil does that fellow make me feel 
the way I do?’ Charley hated not 
liking any one. 

He surely did not envy the man his 
launch and his car and his drug busi- 
ness. He had friends as prosperous. 
But the man had such an air of financial 
sophistication, a quite uncanny power 
of making Charley’s great projects seem 
quixotic beside his own substantialities, 


and of somehow suggesting at the same 


time that he would never be in the least 
impressed by the said projects. It did 
not affect Charley’s sel but 

< e < 
t the pavilion | 2 \ 
bine came and took a near-by table, and 


when he got out his money, he had to 


hunt for something as low as a twenty- 





dollar bill. Now, only that morning 
Charley had had a twenty-dollar bill of 
his own, but it had blown out of his 
hands at the inlet into the sea He had 
had it, but how could he retort with it 
when it had blown 

Other little mis! S é , ) 
He hile c 4 spoiled 
his he los Ss new t off the 
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bridge; he set fire to his sweater; and 
when he took Bella up the river in a 
motor boat, the thing broke down and 
he had to bring her back in a farm 
wagon, eleven miles. 

He bore no ill will, not even against 
the motor boat. But at last things hap- 
pened that were more than mishaps, and 
Charley’s sanguineness met its real test. 

It was Friday morning, and the mail 
had just come, and he was _ looking 
through his letters in the living room. 
On the porch Mr. Woodbine, unusually 
natty, was chatting with Bella and Mrs. 
Hopper, and offering them the indefi- 
nite loan of his victrola, which his 
mother no longer desired to use, as it 
brought on her headache. Charley 
heard the proffer just as he opened a 
yellow envelope, and for a moment he 
sat staring, not looking at the letter 
he had extracted. Next moment he was 
on his feet. 

The letter reported the total failure 
of his latest investment. It came from 
the fellow who had lent him the money, 
and he now requested the repayment of 
the loan. 

This was not all. Another 
asked for fifty dollars owing to him 
for three months past; and another 
friend still wrote to say that after all 
he could not take over the billiard table, 
though it was dirt cheap at the price. 


friend 


\s he sat digesting this news, Bella 
ran into the room. 

“Oh, Charley, guess! Mr. Woodbine 
wants us to go with him to Barnegat! 
To stay all day and fish!” 

“That’s Bella. You go right 
ahead.” 


fine, 


“But—you—you mean you won't 
go?” , : ‘ 

“T can’t, Bella. You go. It’s all 
right.” 

“Without you?’ she faltered re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, won’t Hal go? Or Clara or 


Louise ?” 


“No. They’re all busy. Why, Char- 
ley : 

“Well, dear, I’m busy, too. I’ve got 
to write letters—business letters. 
can’t neglect ’em, dearie, honest to 
God!” 

“But we can wait!” 

We! Charley tried not to notice the 
“we.” Besides, tears stood in Bella’s 
eyes, and it was all he could do to keep 
his resolution. 

“Now, dearie, see here.” He put 
down the tremble in his voice and took 
her hands, smiling finely at her. “Why 
on earth shouldn’t you go with Wood- 
bine if you want to? Because | have to 
stay at home, that’s no reason for you 
to miss a good time. Go ahead and 
go, that’s a sensible little girl.” 

“But it seems so funny to go if you 
don't. It won’t be half as nice.” But 
the tears had dried; he had that satis- 
faction. 

She ran away to get ready, and Mr. 
Woodbine went to fetch his launch and 
to send the victrola to the Swish. 

Charley was gathering up his mail 
when he saw Clara Hopper gazing at 
him with such scathing exasperation 
that he quite quailed. 

“Charley Cons, I’m ashamed of you 

He flushed awkwardly. 

“Well, now, Clara—the truth is I just 
couldn’t stand it to go in that fellow’s 
boat. But,” he added more assertively, 
seeing her ready to retort, “just because 





” 


cars is no 
She 
wants to go—and what Bella wants is 
all right with me. See, kiddie?” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” shouted Clara 
tartly. “It’s your business, Charley— 
it’s your business!” 

But Clara had a happier mood that 
afternoon, for her father came from 
New York. It was a sort of event, his 
coming on Friday to stay till Monday 
morning, and Mr. Hopper himself said 
he felt all the sensations of the idle rich. 
fair man, some- 


| haven’t got launches and 


reason for her to miss having fun. 


He was a thinnish, 
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what bald and sloping at the shoulders, 
where his coats never quite fitted. He 
had friendly, pondering eyes, with the 
look in them of a man who has worked 
hard all his life and who, without em- 
bitterment, yet sees that the things he 
wanted still somehow belong to other 
people and has never figured out why. 

At supper that night the family was 
much decimated, and even more so 
when Mrs. Hopper, after putting the 
twins to bed, went over to the point on 
an errand. Only Clara and her father 
and Charley Cons remained, sitting on 
the porch and watching the surf and 
\V oodbine’s 





keeping an eye out for 


launch, which would come from the 
direction of the inlet. 

“Clara dear, you say Bella’s at 
Barnegat ?”’ 

“Yes, pa. With Woodbine.” Of 


course she shouted at her father as at 
everybody, but there was a certain ten- 
derness in her voice for him. 

Well, well, Char- 
Mr. Hopper. 


“\Voodbine, hey ? 
ley!” mildly —twitted 
“How’s that, anyhow ?” 

“Don’t ask him, pa,” put in Clara. 
“If the man’s got boats and automo- 
biles, why shouldn’t Bella gad around 
with him? That’s what Charley said 
himself, this morning.” 

“Did you, Charley?” Mr. 
seemed vaguely bewildered. 

“Sir,” said Charley, who occupied the 


Hopper 


lower step and who up till now had 
maintained a wholly unusual silence, “| 
can trust Bella, with Woodbine or any 
man. She wanted to go. He invited 
me, but I had to write letters. Clara 
seems to think I oughtn’t to want Bella 
to have a good time.” 

“Good time! With that sissy!” 
Clara?” said her father. 
“Why, your ma says he’s a very nice 
young man.” 


“Sissy, 


“Oh, well, what's the difference, so 
long as he has cars and launches?” 

“Ts that 
Charley, are you blue about anything?” 


what's bothering Charley? 
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“No, sir. Not at all.” But his tone 
was not convincing, and Mr. Hopper 
regarded him thoughtfully. 

“Charley,” he said at last, “it’s not 
for you to be blue about automobiles. 
You're a young man, just starting out. 
I’m the one who ought to have those 
things, for the girls and their mother. 
Clara dear, your ma had to go in a 
hack to-night. That’s not ‘the way I'd 
like her to go. I think sometimes if 
I'd managed differently somehow—I 
just don’t know how exactly, but———” 

Clara pounced at him, her arms about 
him. 

“Oh, pa! Pa! 
you can give us! 
We ought to give to you! 
my sakes!” 

She broke off and went into the 
Swish, choking. Mr. Hopper regarded 
the surf. There was silence. 


Always thinking what 
Give, give, give—us, 


us, us! Oh, 


Presently, however, he took out a 
paper and began to read by the door- 
way light. Suddenly he bent nearer the 


print. 

“Well, well! Now, that’s a queer 
thing! Right near, too, right up at As- 
bury. Charley, what's ambergris?” 


“What, sir?’ Charley took the sheet, 
and his eye fell upon the identical para- 
graph the driver of the hack had shown 
“Why, Mr. 


Hopper, this paper’s five days old!” 


him the morning he came. 


“Oh, is it? I did think I’d read some 
of the news before. Do you know what 
that is—ambergris ?” 

“No, I don’t. I meant to find out. 


Clara, hunt up the dictionary, kiddie, 
will you?” he called. 

There was the sound of her search. 
At last she brought out a pocket dic- 
tionary, and Charley, finding the word, 
read: 
found in the In- 
dian Ocean and elsewhere; also as a morbid 


Ambergris, a substance 


secretion in the intestine of the sperm 
whale: light of weight, waxy, grayish yel- 
low; opaque; highly valued in making per 
fumes.” 











“Guess I never saw any,” said Mr. 
Hopper. “But I hope the young lady 
who found it needed the money. I be- 
lieve I'll go to bed,” he added, rising. 
“I’m a mite tired to-night.” 

“T think I’ll walk down to the inlet,” 
said Charley, and he departed, whis- 
tling. But when he was out of sound 
of the Swish, the whistling stopped. 

“If I had a couple of hundred,” he 
thought, “I know a dead-sure thing! 
This is only a hole, and I can get out 
of it, but I need two hundred fierce.” 
Suddenly he recalled something Wood- 
bine had said to him yesterday. “Well, 
Mr. Cons, I don’t speculate, myself. 
Guess I haven’t got your wonderful op- 
timism. But if you ever happen to need 
the use of a hundred or so, just call on 
me, will you?” 

“The hell I will!” 
thought then, and he 
thought now, cordially. 
have it, I'd show him, all right. 
his sleek hide!” 

At that moment there struck up the 
strains of “Think Not This Heart Can 


Charley had 
repeated the 
“But if I did 
Darn 


Alter” back along the beach. It was 
Woodbine’s victrola, in the Swish. Hal 
and Louise must have returned. Lou- 


ise had been playing that thing all after- 
noon. 

“Think Not This Heart Can Alter.” 
No, it couldn’t, not his heart, Charley 


( ons’ | 


; nor could hers he knew it It 
was a sort of treason even to think it. 
Yet a smooth, fast launch in the moon- 
light——— 

When Bella and Woodbine returied 
at ten or so, Charley was not at the 
Swish. Nor did he make appearance 
even when the Swish rang with merri- 
ment—the merriment of a night lunch 
followed by dance airs on the victrola 
and dancing thereto. Even when the 
Swish was retiring for the night, still 
he had not come. 

“Clara dear,” said Bella, as they un- 
dressed in the little room opposite the 


. 
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boys’ room, “don’t you know where 
Charley went?” 

“T sure don’t. How should / know 
where a man goes when his fiancée gads 
around with other men?” 

Bella knew this for one of the times 
affability had no effect. She 
dropped her wheedling tone and took 
refuge in quiet dignity, which she main- 
tained till the light went out. I don't 
know whether she lay awake, but if so, 
she did not hear her sweetheart return 
—unless she lay awake more hours than 
her youth and health warranted. - 


when 


“Now, I wonder where Charley is,” 
said Mrs. Hopper cheerily, next morn- 
ing, when all the family were ‘rounded 
up at the breakfast table save their 
guest and twelve-year-old Greg, who 
was fishing. 

“He was up and gone when 7 woke,” 
said Hal. 

Clara looked at Bella. It was a 
glance that spoke louder than her loud- 
est shoutings. Bella kept her eyes dig- 
nifiedly lowered. Suddenly Greg ar- 
rived from up the beach, and with him 
came news at last of Charley. It was 
strange news. 

“IT was fishing by the pavilion, and 
He didn’t notice me, 
when | him wasn’t he 
I thought he’d 
lost something and was looking for it, 
he didn’t 

“tion, no more than if [’d 
clam. He seemed all excited, like.” 

“Excited?” said Mrs. Hopper. “Why 
would he be excited?” 

“I don’t know, ma. I yelled at him 
again, and ast him wasn’t he coming 
to breakfast, and he bust out laughing, 
wild, like this’—-Greg gave a very poor 
imitation of Charley laughing wild— 
“and he says, ‘Breakfast? I don’t want 
[ don’t need any break- 
awful any- 


he came 
not 
coming to breakfast. 


past. 


even ast 


1 I ast him, but pay any 


a 


been a 


any breakfast ! 
fast!’ It 
thing the matter of him?” 

Mrs. Hopper stared, for once really 


was queer. Is 
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Her husband rubbed the top 
Bella kept her gaze low- 


All the 


surprised. 
of his head. 
ered, but her hand trembled. 
others were looking at one another, even 
the twins, who stared with their mouths 
full of toast. 

In that moment of baffled 
Charley Cons himself appeared in the 
doorway. 

He bore out much of Greg’s descrip- 
tion. He was disheveled, hatless, tide- 
soaked to the knees. He stood there a 
moment looking at them all, with eyes 
that could best be called speechless with 
pent excitement. Then he had put on 
thetable before them a bundle that fell 
apart, revealing two or three lumps of 
formation, totally 
and none too 


silence, 


some yellowy-gray 
unfamiliar, water-holed 
clean to the view. 

‘“dinbergris!” he said into the tense 
silence. 

“What?” Their combined 
made a little orchestration of 
lightenment, all save Clara’s. 

“Yes, ambergris! You know, pa— 
the valuable substance found floating 
in morbid whales! A girl found some 
at Asbury—it’s in the papers, wasn’t 
it, pa?—and it was worth thousands of 


voices 
unen- 


dollars. They use it in perfume. Ask 
pa if they don’t!” 
“Thousands of dollars?” For once 


there was unity of interest in the Hop- 
rather, there 


per family; or, was awe, 
not 
usually careless accepters of the mir 
They pressed to the table, look 


ing at and fingering the curious lumps, 


a lesser phenomenon among those 


acles. 


hefting them, smelling them, feeling 
them. 
“And how much is this worth, 


Charley ?” asked Hal. 

“Well, if a piece as big as a coconut 
—that’s the size of the piece that girl 
found at Asbury—if it was worth two 
thousand, this is worth—about twice as 
much. There’s as much as two coco- 
nuts there.” 

He spoke with enforced calmness ; 
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but there was no calmness among the 
Again they examined the 
reverently this time. 

“Say, you want to be care- 
You 


Hoppers. 
“substance,” 
Hal said: 
ful. It comes off in your nails. 
mustn’t get any in your nails.” 
Clara rescued a little piece from the 
twins with a violence that astonished 
them. Mrs. Hopper was so interested 
that she let the vegetable man go by. 
Mr. Hopper rubbed the top of his head 
and puffed quick smoke clouds of rather 
dazed delight. 
‘How did you know it 
stuff?” asked Louise. 
“Well, 
the dictionary said. 
anything else you ever saw, is it?” 


was—that 


remembered what 


Besides, it’s 


Louise, | 
not 


That was quite true; it could not be 
identified as anything else. Besides, if 
a girl had found some as near as As- 
bury—oh, undoubtedly this must be the 
same stuff. Clara had fetched the dic- 
tionary and read the definition anew. 
Plain as day was every requirement of 

fulfilled by these frag- 
“substance.” 


did 


the definition 
ments of the 
“But 
Bella humbly. 
He glowed, and his chest heaved. 
“Now, that’s the queer part! 
any of you believe in voices? I 


how you see it?” asked 


Do 
mean, 
something speaking to you inside, you 


; ; ’ 
know—warnings, that’s what I mean 

They began to look impressed. “Well, 
vou see, I was just going along, think 


He did not 
but having 
done so, contrite and 
sweet humility of her, he put out his 
hand and got hers protectingly. ‘So, 
as I was going along that way, some- 
thing—I don’t know what it was—but 
something just made me look down at 


ing of—other things— 
Bella, 


and seeing the 


mean to glance at 


that piece, there, and at the very same 
time a voice said—plain as I’m speak 
ing right now, but of course not out 
loud, you know—it said, ‘Ambergris.’ 


And | 


knew.” 
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There was an awed silence. Sud- 
denly Greg said: 

“Say, I’m going to look for some 
myself.” And he left the Swish. 

“Me, too,” said Hal. “The tide 
might bring in some more.” And he 
likewise departed. 

Even Louise decided to take a turn 
herself. 

But Charley said: “I’ve got all / 
want. Haven't we, Bella?” he added. 

A flush overspread her face, and she 
sidled nearer to him and slipped her 
arm in his. And the pain of yesterday 
was blotted from Charley’s memory. 

He would have gone to the city with 
it, but everything would be Saturday- 
closed before he could get there. And 
then Mr. Hopper said: 

“Why not show it to Mr. Wood- 
bine? He’s a druggist. He'll know 
how much it’s worth.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, “you don’t want 
to let a thing like this get out among 
strangers. We might as well have all 
there is.” 

“Mr. Woodbine’s in Jersey City to- 
day,” said Bella. “But he’s coming 
back this afternoon.” 

And only last night Charley had 
thought that nothing under heaven 
could by any circumstance whatever 
have made him anticipate the presence 
of the junior partner. 

The time that elapsed between then 
and the druggist’s arrival might be en 
titled “The Amazing Adventures of a 
Large Sum of Money.” And not alone 
was it the ingeniousness of Mr. Cons in 
spending it that merits praise, but the 
generosity of him, the simply lavish 
distribution of his fortune among the 
entire Hopper family, who joined him, 
indeed, with whole-souled enthusiasm, 
save Mr. Hopper, who suggested in- 
vestment, and Clara, who shouted her- 
self hoarse in the plea for a house on 
the lot on Staten Island, so that he 
and Bella could marry and settle down. 

But the more spectacular disburse- 


ments appealed to Charley—automo- 
biles and train trips and sojourns at 
good hotels. 

“Why, see here, we'll all go to the 
fair!” he cried. “We're all crazy to 
see the fair. It’s what you’d do your- 
self, Mr. Hopper, I bet you a farm!” 

“Well, I don’t know but maybe it is,” 
said Mr. Hopper mildly. 

At intervals various Hoppers took 
whirls at the beach, treasure hunting; 
yet, though remarkable collections were 
made, particularly by the twins, no 
ambergris was found. Charley seemed 
to have gathered in all that was loose 
just then. 

At last four o’clock came, the time 
at which Mr. Woodbine was to return 
from Jersey City. Bella had sent a 
note to his hotel, asking him to come 
over as soon as he got back. 

He was promptness itself. In all his 
nattiness, he appeared at the Swish, 
with a big box of candy for the family 
at large. But he had hardly expected 
to find the family all present. And 
more surprising still must have been 
the almost avid eagerness with which 
Charley Cons welcomed him. It struck 
him, too, that the Hoppers seemed 
rather excited. Even Bella was moved 
by some emotion quite different from 
her usual placid affability. He noted, 
too, that Clara, who he had perceived 
disliked him, regarded him hungrily 

“You sent for me?” he said to Bella 
“Has something—has anything hap 
pened ?” 

“We want to ask your opinion,” said 
Bella, very friendly. 

Mr. Woodbine looked pleased at this, 
and drew up importantly. 

“T’ll be delighted to be of use. De- 
lighted !” 

“Then,” said Charley Cons loudly, 
“just give us your idea of what that’s 
worth, will you, old man?” 

“This?” Woodbine gazed at the 
queer, unclean lump in his immaculate 
palm. “This?” he repeated, puzzled. 
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He looked at the Hoppers, then at the 
lump again, which he hefted, held close 
to his eyes, and then smelled. 

Bella came close to him, smiling. In 
her eyes was a wealth of trust that 
would have flattered Socrates. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodbine, you know what 
it is, don’t you?” And, leaning close, 
she said softly, insistently, “It’s amber- 
gris, isn’t it?” 

Slowly Woodbine bent his gaze once 
more on the lump. In an instant he 
understood everything, for he, too, had 
read that item in the newspaper. And 
now, in a flash, he understood their 
credulity, their simple, ridiculous belief 
in the nonexistent value of this dirty 
piece of tide-washed junk. lor one 
second a relishing smile gleamed out 
and was at once suppressed. \Vith his 
eyes cast down, as if in reluctance, he 
said gently, yet firmly: 

“No. Oh, dear no! It’s not amber- 
gris! That’s something quite different 
—quite! This’—he hefted it again, 
then laid it definitely on the table, as 
something not worthy of his holding— 
“this is a sort of fat that comes out of 
the heads of whales, I should say. Yes, 
certainly. Spermaceti, it’s called. It 
has a slight value, in very large quanti- 
ties, for making candles. That isn’t 
worth a nickel, / should say.” 

It so happened that he was right. 

It was the next morning—that is, 
Sunday. 

There were not many bathers as yet. 
The surf was unusually high. Up the 
beach by the pavilion the life-savers sat 
in their lifeboat, playing cards. In 
front of the Swish, there was just one 
lone bather. 

Yet not lone, for he had an audience. 
Why Woodbine had gone in this morn- 
ing was hardly explicable, as lie seldom 


bathed. <A bathing suit did not become 
him; he turned out unexpectedly 
spindly. Perhaps sheer spirits drove 


His audience 


him to unwonted outlet. 


was Bella Hopper, who sat pink clad 
on the sands and screeched musically 
when a great wave caught him, and 
clapped when he emerged. 

Farther down the shore, quite alone, 
was Mr. Hopper, a pensive figure, also 
bathing-suited, but dry. He preferred 
the sands to the water, and sat smoking 
and watching the sea in a quiet com- 
munion with it which he and it alone 
understood. At times, as if in expres- 
sion of this intimacy, he would cast out 
a rock or a bottle or a chunk of drift- 
wood. 

“Charley, don’t be a simp! 
back to town—why, it’s clean crazy! 
Don't go!” 

“l’ve got to stir things up, Clara.” 
It was in the boys’ room at the Swish, 
and Charley was packing his case. “I’ve 
had a whole week, ’most, anyhow.” 

He stood up, smiling gallantly. Then 
she saw him bend and look intently out 


To go 


to sea. 

“Is that Woodbine ’way out there, 
Clara? Why, it is? He can’t swim 
much, can he?” 

“Not much. Why?’ 

“Good Lord! Look! Look, Clara! 
Good God, why——” 


She looked, and her hand flew to her 
heart. 

“Good God!” said Charley again, and 
started for the stairs. 

At the same time Bella’s scream rang 
shouts 


out shrilly. It was answered by 


from the pavilion. From the houses 
up and down the shore men ran shout 
ing, women shrieking. In a second all 
Half Mile was pouring to the spot in 
front of the Swish. 

“The undertow!” “The 
“He’s throwing up his hands!” 
Lord, he’s calling for help!” 
him!” “Man drowning!” “The 
boat—get the lifeboat! Help!” 

But the lifeboat was far upshore, by 


current!” 

“Oh, 
“Save 
life- 


the pavilion. 
Then a man darted across the sands, 
tide shallows, and 


over the boiling 
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plunged headlong into a wave that 
crashed over him, curling him into it 
like a leaf. A shout went up. 

Other men had plunged in, but none 
were as near, and none were such swim- 
mers as this man. Steadily, through 
hurl after hurl of the wave walls, he 
made way toward the struggler, who 
had gone down once and was now toss- 
ing his arms in helpless panic, while 
the current bore him swiftly down off- 


shore. 
The swimmer drew nearer. The 
struggler went down again. Then, 


when he was once more at the surface, 
and his arms had shot up in one final 
convulsion, the swimmer reached him. 
At that moment a huge breaker tilted, 
lifted ponderously, hung, and crashed. 
Neither swimmer nor struggler was to 
be seen. 

And then a shriek from the beach 
pierced every ear: 

“Charley! Save Charley! 
some one—save my Charley!” 

And a pink-clad figure rushed into 
the water, plunging and lurching as an 
inrushing racer curled about it, tossing 
it like a doll. 

Strong arms held her back, and a 
man cried to her above the crash of the 


Oh, God, 


water : 

“The lifeboat’s got both of ’em! 
They’re both safe!” 

It was so 

It seemed as if all the men of Half 
Mile helped carry them ashore. One 


still had to be carried, but the other 
walked, leaning on some one and laugh- 
ing. At him a drenched little thing 
cast herself, sobbing and laughing. He 
stopped and shook off the sustaining 
man beside him, and a great light leaped 
into his wet, gasping face. 

She was not even looking at Wood- 
bine, as they carried him by 

“Oh, Charley, I thought 
drowned! Oh, Charley!” she cried. 

“Not on your life, pet!” he said with 


you'd 


emphasis, and gathered her into his 
arms. 


“If there’s anything—just anything 
at all I can do to show my gratitude 
” Mr. Woodbine was saying that 
night. He had motored down .from his 
hotel, to express again his enormous 
obligation to Charley Cons. 

It was a sincere gratitude. All he 
had to do to feel it was to shut his 
eyes and see again those waves pound- 
ing and foaming about him forever and 
ever, and the land slipping away past 
him at a thousand miles a minute, and 
then to pinch himself and know that 
he was here, in the Swish on a real 
chair with a real floor beneath him and 
real Hoppers before him. How he 
blessed them for their realness! He 
could have gone down among the plush 
roses on the rug and thanked them for 
it! With them, he could forget those 
waves and waves and waves. 

It did not even matter that Bella 
was on her sweetheart’s chair arm, and 
that she never got off it while he was 
there. 

Suddenly Mr. Hopper sauntered in 
somewhat furtively from the porch, and 
stood awkwardly in the living-room 
doorway. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodbine,” he said apol- 
ogetically, “I’d like to ask you some- 
thing. I’d like your opinion.” 

One hand him, 
leaned against the doorpost like a guilty 





he 


was behind and 
schoolboy. 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Hopper!” cried 
Woodbine with alacrity. 

Mr. Hopper flushed, smiled at his 
family sheepishly, and brought his hand 
round from behind him. He thrust at 
Woodbine a peculiar object that might 
likened to a large, angular 
that had never been 


best be 
wooden sponge 
painted. 

Mr. Woodbine took it and regarded 
it intently. Suddenly he exclaimed, 


and held the thing nearer. 
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“\Why—what—where did you find “It’s ambergris!” said Woodbine, in 
this?” he demanded. a tone of awe. 

“\Well, you see, I was just going to 
throw it in the water when you—I “I’m glad it’s yours!” asserted Char- 
mean, when every one began running, ley Cons heartily a little later. “Bella 


you know.” He broke off, coughing and | don’t want anything morbid in 
into his hand. ‘And so | suppose I ours, do we, pet?” 


must have carried it along when I— “What’s pa going to do with it?” 
when / ran, too. You see, it don’t cried Clara loudly. ‘‘/ want to know 


weigh anything—and I just guess some that, pa! Are you going to give it all 
way or other I must have carried it away, to us?” 





right on up here to the house when they “No, dear. I’m going to lend Charley 

brought you here, Mr. Woodbine. I two hundred dollars. And with the 
—" He coughed again, depreca- _ rest- e 

torily. “Is it anything—it’s not any- “Well, pa?’ 

thing——”’ “We're all going to the fair.” 








THE GUEST 


HE prince rode in through the great bronze gates; 
The tinker limped by the kitchen hedge; 
The princess stood, as a princess should; 
The housemaid leaned at the cupboard’s edge. 
And one said, “Welcome,” most graciously, 


And one said, “Ho, so you're ere I see!” 


The prince and the princess dined in state; 

The tinker and housemaid halved their beer. 
And neither pair was at all aware 

That a guest sat with them and shared their cheer. 
The princess blushed at a kiss and a name, 

And the housemaid, below stairs, did the same. 


The tinker went by the kitchen hedge; 

The prince rode out as a victor may; 

And Love thai night—oh, a guest polite 

Inscribed this note in his Line-a-day : 

“Dined with a housemaid and tinker true. 

Oh, yes—with a prince and a princess, too.” 
THEODOSIA GARRISON. 














CHAPTER X. 


F the comprehensive superiority 
O of the American legation over 
the Gran Hotel Kast there 
could be no shadow of a doubt. From 
the moment of their arrival at noon of 
the day after the British minister’s 
warning, the refugees found them- 
selves comfortable and content, Miss 
Brewster having quietly and tactfully 
taken over the management of internal 
affairs and reigning, at Sherwen’s re- 
quest, as generalissima. No disturb- 
ance had marked the transfer to their 
new abode. In fact, so wholly lacking 
was any evidence of hostility to the 
foreigners on the part of the crowds on 
the streets that the Brewsters rather 
felt themselves to be extorting hospi- 
tality on false pretenses. Sherwen, 
however, exhibited signal relief upon 
seeing them safely housed. 
‘Please stay that way, too,” he re- 
quested. 
“But it seems so unnecessary, and | 
want to market,” protested Miss Polly. 
“By no means! The market is the 
last place where any of us should be 
seen. It is in that section that Urgante 
has been doing his work.” 
“Who is he?” | 
“A wandering demagogue and cheap 
\buse of the ‘Yankis’ is his 
trade. Somebody has been 
furnishing him lately. That’s 
the sole fuel to his fires of oratory.” 


* Bet 


politician. 
Sto k in 
money 


the bills smelled of sauerkraut 


when they reached him,” grunted Cluff, 


Author of “Little Miss Grouch,” 





The Unspeakable Perk 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


“Average Jones,” etc. 


striding over to the window of the 
drawing-room, where the informal con- 
ference was being held. 

“They may have had a Hochwaldian 
origin,” admitted Sherwen. “But it 
would be difficult to prove.” 

“At least the Hochwald legation 
wouldn’t shed any tears over a demon- 
stration against us,” said Carroll. 

“Well within the limits of diplomatic 
truth,” smiled the American official. 

“Pooh!” Mr. Brewster puffed the 
whole matter out of consideration. “I 
don’t believe a word of it. Some of 
my acquaintances at the club, men in 
high governmental positions, assure me 
that there is no anti-American feeling 
here.” 

“Very likely they do. Frankness and 
plain speaking being, as you doubtless 
know, the distinguishing mark of the 
Caracufian statesman,” 


Che sarcasm was not lost upon Mr 


Brewster, but it failed to shake his 
skepticism. 
“There are some business matters 


that require that I should go to the 
office of the Ferrocarril del Norte this 
afternoon,” he said. 

“T beg that you do nothing of the 
sort!” cried Sherwen sharply. 

The magnate hesitated. He glanced 
out of the window and along the street 
close bounded by blank-walled houses, 
each with its eyes closed against the 
sun. A solitary figure strode rapidly 
across it. 
that fellow 


“There’s bug-hunting 
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again,” said Mr. Brewster. ‘He’s an 
American, I guess—God save the 
mark! Nobody seems to be interfering 
with him, and he’s freaky enough look- 
ing to start a riot on Broadway.” 

Further comment was checked by the 
voice af the scientist at the door, ask- 
ing to see Mr. Sherwen at once. Miss 
Polly immediately slipped out of the 
room to the patio, followed by Carroll 
and Cluff. 

“My business, probably,” remarked 
Mr. Brewster. “I'll just stay and see.” 
And he stayed. 

So far as the newcomer 
cerned, however, he might as well not 
have been there; so he felt, with un- 
wonted injury. The scientist, disre- 
garding him wholly, shook hands with 
Sherwen. 

“Have you heard from Wisner yet?” 

“Yes. An hour ago.” 

“\Vhat was his message?” 

“All right, any time to-day.” 

“Good! Better get them down to- 
night, then, so they can start to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Will Stark pass them?” 

“Under restrictions. That’s all been 
seen to.” 

At this point it appeared to Mr. 
Brewster that he had figured as a cipher 
quite long enough. 

“Am I right in assuming that you are 


was con- 


talking of my party’s departure” he 
inquired 
“Yes,” said Sherwen. “The Dutch 


will let you through the blockade.” 

“Then my cablegram reached the 
proper parties at Washington,” said the 
magnate, with an I-knew-it-would-be- 
that-way air. 

“Thanks to Mr. Perkins.” 

“Of course, of course. That will be 
—er—suitably attended to later.” 

The unspeakable Perk turned and re- 
garded him fixedly; but, owing to the 
goggles, the expression was _ indeter- 
minable. 

“The fact is it would be more con- 


venient for me to go day after to-mor- 
row than to-morrow.” 

“Then you’d better rent a house,” 
was the begoggled one’s sharp and brief 
advice. 

“Why so?” 
startled. 

“Because if you don’t get out to- 
you may not get out for 


queried the great man, 


morrow, 
months.” 

“As I understand the Dutch permit, 
it specifies after to-day.” 

“It isn’t a question of the Dutch. 
Caracuna City goes under quarantine 
to-night, and Puerto del Norte to-mor- 
row, as soon as proper official notifica- 
tion can be given.” 

“Then plague 
found ?” 

“Determined by 
this morning.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“TI was present at the finding.” 

“Who did it?) Doctor Pruyn?” 

The other nodded. 

Sherwen whistled. 

“Better make ready to move, Mr. 
Brewster,” he advised. “‘You can’t get 
out of port after quarantine is on. At 
least, you couldn’t get into any other 
port, even if you sailed, because your 
sailing master wouldn’t have clearance 


has actually been 


bacteriological test 


papers.” 

The magnate smiled. 

“T hardly think that United 
States consul, with a due regard for his 


any 


future, would refuse papers to the yacht 
Polly,” he observed. 

“Don't be a fool!” 

Thatcher Brewster all but jumped 
from his chair. That this adjuration 
should have come from the freakish 
spectacle wearer seemed impossible. 
Yet Sherwen, the only other person in 
the room, was certainly not guilty. 

“Did you address me, young man?” 

“1 ad. 

“Do you know, sir, that since boyhood 
no person has dared or would dare to 


call me a fool?” 
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“Well, I don’t want to set a fashion,” 
said the other equably. “I’m only ad- 
vising you not to be.” 

“Keep your advice until it’s wanted.” 

“If it were a question of you alone, 
But there are others to be 
considered. Now listen, Mr. Brewster. 
Wisner and Stark wouldn’t let you 
through that quarantine, after it’s de- 
clared, if you were the surgeon general 
himself. A point is being stretched in 
giving you this chance. If you'll agree 
to ship a doctor—Stark will find you 
one—stay out for six full days before 
touching anywhere, and, if plague de- 
velops, make at-once for any detention 
station specified by the doctor, you can 
go. Those are Stark’s conditions.” 

*“Damnable nonsense!” declared Mr. 
Krewster, jumping to his feet, quite red 
in the face. 

“I.et me warn you, Mr. Brewster,” 
put in Sherwen, with quiet force, “that 
you are taking a most unwise course. 
| am advised that Mr. Perkins is act- 
ing under instructions from our con- 


’ 


1 would. 


sulate.’ 

“You say that Doctor Pruyn is here. 
I want to see him before ¥ 

“How can you see him? Nobody 
knows where he is keeping himself. I 
haven’t seen him yet myself. Now, 
Mr. Brewster, just sit down and talk 
this over reasonably with Mr. Perkins.” 





“Oh, no,” said the third conferee pos- 
itively; “I’ve no time for argument. At 
six o'clock I'l be back here. Unless 
you decide by then, I'll telephone the 
consulate that the whole thing is off.” 

“Of all the impudent, conceited, self- 
important young  whippersnappers!” 
fumed Mr. Brewster. But he found 
that he had no audience, as Sherwen 
had followed the scientist out of the 
room. 

Before the afternoon was over, the 
American had come to realize that the 
situation was less assured than he had 
Twice the British minister 

and there had been calls 


thought. 


had 


come, 


from the representatives of several 
other nationalities. Von Plaanden, in 
full uniform and girt with the short 
saber that is the special and privileged 
arm of the crack cavalry regiment to 
which he had belonged at home, had 
dismounted to deliver personally a huge 
bouquet for Miss Brewster, from the 
garden of the Hochwald legation, not 
even asking to see the girl, but merely 
leaving the flowers as a further expres- 
sion of his almost daily apology, and 
riding on to an official review at the 
military park. 

He had spoken vaguely to Sherwen 
of a restless condition of the local mind. 
Reports, it appeared, had been set afloat 
among the populace to the effect that 
an American sanitary officer had been 
bribed by the enemies of Caracuna to 
declare plague prevalent, in order to 
close the ports and strangle commerce. 
Urgante was going about the lower 
part of the city haranguing on street 
corners without interference from the 
police. In the arroyo of the slaughter- 
house, two American employees of the 
street-car company had been stoned and 
beaten. Much aguardiente was in proc- 
ess of consumption, it being a half holi- 
day in honor of some saint, and no- 
body knew what trouble might break 
out. 

“Bolas are rolling around like balls 


on a billiard table,” said young Rai- 
monda, who had come after luncheon to 
call on Miss Brewster. “In this part 
of the city there will be nothing. You 


needn’t be alarmed.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Miss Polly. 

“I’m sure of it,” declared the Cara- 
cufian, with admiration. “You are very 
wonderful; you American women.” 

“Oh, no. It’s only that we love 
excitement,” she laughed. 

“Ah, that is all very well, for a bull- 
fight or ‘la bore.’ But for one of our 
street émeutes—no; too much!” 

They were seated on the roof of the 
half story of the house, which had been 
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made into a trellised porch overlook- 
ing the patio in the rear and the street 
in front, an architectural wonder in that 
city of dead walls flush with the side- 
walk line all the way up. Leaning over 
the rail, the visitor pointed through the 
leaves of a small gallito tree to a broad- 
fronted building almost opposite. 

“That is my club. You have other 
friends there who would do anything 
for you—as I would, so gladly,” he 
added wistfully. “Will you honor me 
by accepting this little whistle? It is 
my hunting whistle. And if there 
should be anything—but I think there 
will not—you will blow it, and there will 
be plenty to answer. If not, you will 
keep it, please, to remember one who 
will not forget you.” 

Handsome and elegant and courtly he 
was, a true chevalier of adventurous 
pioneering stock, sprung from the old 
proud Spanish blood, but there stole 
behind the girl’s vision, as she bade him 
farewell, the undesired phantasm of a 
very different face, weary and lined 
and lighted by steadfast gray eyes— 
eyes that looked truthful and belonged 
toaliar! Miss Polly Brewster resumed 
her final packing in a fume of rage at 
herself. 

All hands, among the visitors, passed 
the afternoon dully. Mr. Brewster, 
who had finally yielded to persuasion 
venture out, though 
as the 


mood of 


and decided not to 


still deriding the restriction mer- 


est nonsense, was in a rest- 


less silence, which his irrepressible 
daughter described to Fitzhugh Car- 
roll as “the superior sulks.” 

Carroll himself kept pretty much 


aloof. He had the air of a man who 
wrestles with a problem. Cluff fumed 
and fretted and privately cursed the 


country and all its concessions. Be- 
tween calls and the telephone, Sher- 
wen was kept constantly busy. But a 


few minutes before six, central, in the 
inform 
cut off. 


blandest Spanish, regretted to 
him that Puerto del Norte was 


When would service be resumed? 
Ouién sabe? It was an order. Hasta 
madiiana. To-morrow, perhaps. Smooth- 
ing a furrow from his brow, the sight 
of which would have done nobody any 
good, he suggested that they all gather 
The 
suggestion was hailed with enthusiasm. 

Thus, when the unspeakable Perk 
came hustling street some 
minutes earlier than the appointed time, 
he was hailed in Sherwen’s voice, and 
bidden to come directly up. No time, 
on this occasion, for Miss Polly to 
escape. She decided in one breath to 
ignore the man entirely; in the next to 
bow coldly and walk out; in the next 
He was there before the latest 


on the roof porch for a swizzle. 


down the 


to—— 
wavering decision could be formulated. 

“Better all get inside,” he said a 
little breathlessly. “There may be 
trouble.” 

Cluff brightened perceptibly. 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“Urgante is leading a mob up this 
way. They're turning the corner now.” 

“’m going to wait and see them,” 
cried Miss Polly, with decision. 

“Bend over, then, all of you,” or- 
dered Sherwen. “The vines will cover 
you if you keep down.” 
up the hill from 
were, streamed a rabble of 


Around the corner, 


where they 


boys, leaping and whooping, and after 
them a more compact crowd of men, 
shoeless. ntering on a tall, broad, 


1 1 


heavy-mustached fellow who bore on a 
short staff the Stars and Stripes. 
“Where on earth did he get that?” 
cried Sherwen. 
“Looted the Bazaar Americana,” re- 
plied Perkins. 
“That's Urgante.” 
“that devil with the flag.” 


seems to be eulogizing it,” 


growled Cluff; 
“But he 
cried the girl 
The orator had set down his bright 
burden, wedging it in the iron guard 
railing of a tree, and was now apostro- 
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“We've 


phizing it with extravagant bows and 
honeyed accents in which there was an 
undertone of hiss. For confirmation, 
Miss Polly turned to the others. The 
first face her eyes fell on was that 
of the ball player. Every muscle in it 
was drawn, and from the tightened lips 
streamed such whispered curses as the 
girl never before had heard. Next 
him stood the hermit, solid and still, 
but with a queer spreading pallor un- 
der his tan. In front of them Sherwen 
was crouched, scowlingly alert. The 
expression of Mr. Brewster and Carroll, 
neither of whom understood Spanish, 
betokened watchful puzzlement. 

Enlightenment burst upon them the 
next minute. From the motley crowd 
below rose a snarl of laughter and sav- 
age jeering, the object of which was 
unmistakable. 

“By G—d!" cried Mr. 
straightening up and grasping the rail- 
ing. “They’re insulting the flag!” 

“I’ve left my pistol!’ muttered Car- 
roll, white-lipped. “I’ve left my pis- 
tol!” 

Polly Brewster’s hand flew to her 
belt. 

She drew out the automatic and held 
it toward the Southerner. But it was 
not Carroll's hand that met hers; it was 
the unspeakable Perk’s. 

“No,” said he, flung the 
weapon back of him into the patio. 

“Oh! Oh!” the girl. “You 
unspeakable coward !” 

Carroll jumped forward, but Sherwen 
He interposed his 


Brewster, 


and he 


cried 


was equally quick. 
slight frame. 
Perkins is right,” he said decisively. 
“No shooting. It would be worth the 
life of every one here. We've got to 
stand it. But somebody is going to 
sweat blood for this day’s work!” 


The instinct of discipline, character- 
istic of the professional athlete, brought 
Cluff to his support. 

“Mr. Sherwen is right,” he said, al- 


most choking on the words. 
got to stand it.” 

In the breast of Miss Polly Brewster 
was no response to this spirit. She was 
lawless with the lawlessness of uncon- 
quered youth and beauty. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “If I had my 
pistol back, I'd shoot that beast my- 
self !” 

The scientist turned his goggles hes- 
itantly upon her. 

“Miss Brewster,” he began, “please 
don’t think T 

“Don’t speak to me!” she cried. 

Another clamor of derision sounded 
from the street as Urgante resumed the 
standard of his mockery and led his 
rabble forward. Behind the dull-col- 
ored mass appeared a spot of splendor. 
It was Von Plaanden, gorgeous in his 
full regalia, who had turned the cor- 
ner, returning from the public recep- 
tion. \Vell back of the mob, he pulled 
his horse up, and sat watching. The 
coincidence was unfortunate. It seemed 
to justify Sherwen’s bitter words: 

“Come to zisa his work. There’s the 
Hochwaldian for you!” 

Forward danced and 
*Yanki’” baiters below, until they were 
under the balcony where the little group 
of Americans sheltered and raged si- 
lently. There the orator again spewed 
forth his contempt upon the alien ban- 
ner, and again the ranks behind him 





reeled the 


shrieked their approval of the affront. 
Miss Polly American of 
Americans, 
had fought with Herkimer and Steuben 
—themselves the sons of women who 
had stood by the loopholes of log 
houses and caught up the rifles of their 
fallen pioneer husbands, wherewith to 
return the fire of the besieging Mo- 
hawks—ran forward to the railing, 
snatching her skirt from the detaining 
grasp of her father. In the corner 
stood a huge bow] of roses. Gathering 
both hands full, she leaned forward and 
flung them, so that they fell in a shower 


Brewster, 


whose great-grandfathers 
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of loveliness upon the insulted flag of 
her nation. 

For an instant silence fell upon the 
“great unwashed” below. Out of it 
swelled a muttering as the leader made 
a low mocking obeisance to the girl, 
following it with a word that brought 
a jubilant yelp from his adherents. 
Stooping, he ladled up in his cupped 
hand a quantity of gutter filth. Where 
the flowers had but a moment before 
fluttered in the folds, he splotched it, 
smearing star, bar, and blue with its 
blackness. At the sight, the girl burst 
into helpless tears, and so stood weep- 
ing, openly, bitterly, and unashamed. 

No brain is so well ordered, no emo- 
tion so thoroughly controlled, but that 
under sudden  pressure—click !—the 
mechanism slips a cog and runs amuck. 
Just that thing happened inside the un- 
spéakable Perk’s smooth-running scien- 
tific brain upon incitement of his flag’s 
desecration and his lady’s grief. To 
her it seemed that he shot past her 
horizontally over the railing, swung 
from a branch of the neighboring tree 
to the trunk, and was on the ground, all 
in one movement of superhuman agil- 
ity. To the mob his exploit was appar- 
ently without immediate significance. 
Perhaps they didn’t notice the descent ; 
or perhaps those few who saw were so 
astonished at the apparition of a chunky 
tree man with protuberant eyes shoot- 
ing down upon them in the manner of 
an ape, that they failed 
what it might portend of 

The hermit landed solidly on his feet 


to appreciate 
trouble. 


a few yards from Urgante, the flag 
bearer. With a berserk yell, he rushed. 
Taken by surprise, the assailed one 


still had time to lift the heavy staff. 
As quickly, the American lowered 


his head and dove. It may not have 
been magnificent; it certainly was 
not war by the rules; but it was emi- 


nently effective. To Sa} that the leader 
went down would be absurdly inade- 


quate. He simply crumpled. Over and 


over he rolled on the cobbles, while the 

smirched flag flew clear of his grasp 

and fell on the farther sidewalk. 
“Wow!” yelled Cluff, leaping into 


the air. “Football! That cost him a 
couple of ribs. Hey, Rube!” 
And he rushed for the stairs, fol- 


lowed by Carroll, Sherwen, and, only 
one jump behind, Mr. Thatcher Brew- 
ster, cursing in a manner that did credit 
to his patriotism, but would have added 
no luster to his record as an elder of 
the Pioneer Presbyterian Church, of 
Utica, New York. 

Meantime, the Perk, 
having rolled free of the fallen enemy, 
staggered to his feet and caught up the 
flag. Stunned surprise on the part of 
the crowd gave him an instant’s time. 
He edged along the curb, hoping to gain 
the legation door by a rush. But the 
foe threw out a wing, cutting him off. 
Several eager followers had lifted Ur- 
gante, whose groans and curses 
gested a sound basis for Cluff’s diag- 
nosis. Himself quite hors de combat, 
he spat at the unspeakable Perk, and 
cried upon his henchmen to kill “the 
Yanki.”” It seemed not improbable to 
the latter that they would do it. Per- 
kins set his back to the wall, twirled 
the flag folds tight around the pole, 
reversed and clubbed the staff, and pre- 
pared to make any attempt at killing as 


unspeakable 


sug- 


uncomfortable and unprofitable as pos 


sible Che rabble, by no means favor 


ably impressed by these businesslike 


proceedings, stood back, growling. 

A hand flew up above the crowd. 
unspeakable Perk ducked sharply 
just in time, as a knife struck the wall 
above him and clattered to the pave- 
ment. Instantly he caught it up, but the 
blade had snapped off short. As he 
Per- 


The 


and 


stooped, one bold spirit rushed in. 
kins met him with a straight lance 
thrust of the staff, which sent him reel- 
ing and shrieking with pain back to his 
another knife, and 


from the wall 


fellows But now 


another, struck and fell 
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at his back; badly aimed both, but pre- 
sumably the forerunners of missiles 
some of which would show better 
marksmanship. The assailed man cast 
a swift, desperate look about him; the 
crowd closed in a little. Obviously he 
must keep “eyes front.” 

“To your left! To your left!” 
voice came to him clear and 
above the swelling growl of the rabble. 
“The doorway! Get into the doorway, 
Mr. Beetle Man.” 

A few paces away, how far Perkins 
could only guess, was the entrance to 
the house. He surmised that, like many 
of the better-class houses, it had a small 
set-in door, at right angles to the main 
entrance, that would serve as a shallow 
shelter. Without raising his eyes, he 
nodded comprehension, and began to 
edge along the wall, swinging his stout 
he wondered 


The 
sweet 


weapon. As he: went, 
what was keeping the others. At that 
moment the others were frantically 
wrestling with the all-too-adequate bars 
with which Sherwen had_ reénforced 
the wide door. 

Perkins, feeling with a cautious heel, 
found himself opposite the entry in- 


dicated by the voice. Turning, he 
darted into the narrow’ embrasure. 


Here he was comparatively safe from 
the missiles that were now coming from 
all directions. On the other hand, he 
now lacked room to swing his formida- 
Che 
closed in to arm’s length. 
her balcony, the girl turned her head 
away and cried aloud, hopelessly, for 
help. She wanted to close her 
against the bestial shouts of a 
trampling to death a defenseless man, 
but her arms were of lead. She listened 
and shivered. 
Instead of the 
came the 


ble club peons, with a_ shout 


’ 


Alone on 


ears 
mob 


that she 
dreaded, there ringing of 
hoofs on stones, followed by yells of 


sound 


alarm. She opened her eyes, to see Von 
Plaanden, bent saddle 
at the exact angle proper to the charge, 


forward in his 


urging his great horse down upon the 
mass of people as ruthlessly as if they 
had been so many insects. Through 
the circle he broke, swinging his mount 
around beside the shallow doorway be- 
fore which three Caracufians already 
lay sprawled, attesting the vigor of the 
defender’s final resistance. Back of-the 
horseman lay half a dozen other fig- 
ures. The Hochwaldian jerked out his 
sword and stood, a splendid spectacle. 
Very possibly he was not wholly un- 
mindful of his own pictorial quality 
or of the lovely American witness 
thereto. 

His intervention gave a few seconds’ 
respite, one of those checks that save 
battles and make history. Now, in the 
further making of this particular his- 
tory, sounded a lusty whoop from the 
opposite direction; such a battle slogan 
as only the Anglo-Saxon gives, It em- 
anated from Galpy, the bounder, bound- 
ing now, indeed, at full speed up the 
slope, followed by two of his fellow 
railroad men, flannel clad and still per- 
spiring from their afternoon’s cricket. 
Against bare legs a cricket bat is a 
highly dissuasive argument. The Brit- 
ons swung low and hard, for the an- 
-ient right of the breed to break into 
a row wherever white men are in the 
minority against other races. The 
downhill wing of the mob being much 
the weakest, opened up for them with 
little them a 
path to the cavalryman, to whose side 
Perkins, with staff ready brandished, 
had advanced from his shelter. 

“Wot’s the merry game?” inquired 
the cockney cheerfully. 

Before them the crowd swayed and 
parted, and there appeared, lifted by 
many arms, a figure with a dead-white 
face streaked with blood, running from 
a great gash in the scalp. 

“He went down in front of my 
horse,” explained the Hochwald 
retary coolly. 

At the sight, there rose 


resistance, leaving free 


sec- 


from the 
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crowd a wailing cry, quite different 
from its former voice. Galpy’s teeth 
set and his cricket bat went up in the 
air. 

“There'll be killing for this,’ he 
“I know these blightahs. That 


said. 
We must make a bolt 


yell means blood. 
for it. Is this all there is of us? 
At the moment of his asking, it was. 
One-half a second later, it wasn’t, as 
the last of the legation’s stubborn bars 
yielded, the door burst open, and the 
four Americans tumbled out at the 
charge, Cluff yelling insanely, Carroll in 
deadly quiet, Sherwen alertly scanning 
the adversaries for identifiable faces, 
and Elder Brewster still imperiling his 
soul by the language. 
Each was armed with such casual weap- 
ons as he had been able to catch up. 
Carroll, a leap in advance of the rest, 
encountered an Indian drover, half 
dodged a swinging blow from his whip, 
and sent him down with a broken shoul- 
der from a chop with a baseball club 
that he had found in the hallway. A 
bull-like charge had carried Cluff deep 
among the Caracuflans, where he en- 
countered a huge peon, whom he seized 
and flung bodily over the iron guard of 
a samon tree, where the man hung, yell- 
ing dismally. Two other peons, who 
had seized the athlete around the knees, 
were all but brained by a stoneware 
hands of 


fervor of his 


gin bottle in the Sherwen. 
Meanwhile, M1 
ing prodigies with a 
full run, 
against the 


Brewster was perform- 
niblick which he 
had extracted, at from a bag 
opportunely resting hat- 
rack. Almost before they knew it, the 
rescue party had broken the” intercept- 
ing wing of the mob, and had joined 
the others. 
Cluff threw a gorillalike arm across 
the unspeakable Perk’s shoulder. 
cried anxiously. 
Who’s left with 


“Hurt, boy?” he 

“No, I’m all right. 
Miss Brewster?” 

“Nobody. We must get back.” 





Sherwen’s cool voice cut in: 

“Close together, now. Keep well up. 
Herr von Plaanden, will you cover us 
at the end?” 

“It is the post of honor,” said the 
Hochwaldian. 

“You’ve earned it. But for 
they’d have got our colors.” 

The foreigner bowed, and swung his 
horse toward a Caracufan who had 
pressed forward a little too near. But 
for a moment the fight had oozed out 
of the mob. 

Without mishap the group had got 
across the street, Perkins still clinging 
to the flag. 

Suddenly, from the rear rank, came 


you, 


a shower of stones, followed by the 
final rush. Galpy and Perkins went 
down. Von Plaanden tottered in his 


saddle, but quickly recovered.  In- 
stantly Perkins was up again, the blood 
streaming from the side of his head: 
He was conscious of brown hands 
clutching at the cricketer, to drag him 
He himself seized the cockney’s 
legs and braced for that absurd and 
deadly tug of war. Then Von Plaan- 
den’s saber descended, and he was able 
to haul Galpy back into safety. 

The situation was desperate 
Mr. Brewster was pinned against the 
wall and disarmed, but still fighting 
with fist and foot. Half a dozen peons 


away. 


now. 


were >tt SA 
bodies of 
knocked 
der the cavalryman’s mount, was pro 
tecting his rear with the fallen Galpy’s 


truggling with Cluff across the 
’ t 1 1 } ] 
] more whom He 1a 


almost un- 


as nany 


down Sherwen, 


cricket bat, and the two other cricket- 
ers were fighting back to back on the 


other side. Carroll was clubbing his 
way toward Mr. Brewster, but his 
weapon was now in his left hand. Mat- 
ters looked dark indeed, when there 


shrilled fiercely from above them the 
whirring peal of a silver whistle. 
Polly Brewster had remembered Rai- 


monda. It seemed a futile signal, for 

















as she ran to the railing and gazed 
across at the Club Amicitia, she saw all 
its windows and doors tight closed, as 
befits an aristocratic club that has no 
concern with the affairs of the rabble. 
But there is no way of closing a patio 
from the top, and sounds can enter 
readily that way, when all other aper- 
tures are shut. Long and loud Miss 
Polly blew the signal on the silver hunt- 
ing whistle. 

In the club patio, Raimonda was 
chafing and wondering, and a score of 
his friends were drinking and waiting. 
That signal released their activities and 
terminated the battle of the American 
legation most ingloriously for the forces 
of Urgante. For the gilded youth of 
Caracuna bears a heavy cane of fash- 
ion, and carries a ready revolver, also, 
although not so admittedly as a mat- 
ter of fashion. Furthermore, he has a 
profound contempt for the peon class; 
a contempt extending to life and limb. 
Therefore, when some two dozen young 
patricians sallied abruptly forth with 
their canes, and the mob caught sight, 
here and there, of a glint of nickel 
against the black, it gave back promptly. 
Some desultory stones rattled against 
the walls. There were answering re- 
ports, a few, and sundry yells of pain. 
The army of Urgante broke and fled 
down the side streets, leaving behind its 
Most of the 


broken and its wounded. 
| below the 


llet casualties were knee. 
(he Caracufnan aristocrat always fires 
low—the first time. 

Shortly thereafter, Miss Polly 
Brewster appeared upon the balcony of 
the American legation, and performed 
an illegal act. Upon a day not desig- 
nated as a Caracufan national holiday, 
she raised the flag of an alien nation 
and fixed it, and the gilded youth of 
Caracuna in the street below cheered— 
not the flag, which would have been 
unpatriotic, but the flag raiser, which 
was but gallant—until they were hoarse 
dry of throat. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


After the battle, Miss Brewster re- 
viewed her troops, and took stock of 
casualties, in the patio. None of the 
allied forces had come off scatheless. 
Galpy, whose injuries had at first 
seemed the most severe, had responded 
to a stiff dose of brandy. A cut across 
the scientist’s head had been hastily 
bandaged in a towel, giving him, as he 
observed, the appearance of a dissi- 
pated Hindu. To Von Plaanden’s in- 
dignant disgust, his military splendor 
was seriously impaired by a_ huge 
“hickey” over his left eye, the memento 
of a well-aimed rock. Cluff had broken 
two fingers and sprained his wrist. Mr. 
Brewster was anxious to know if any 
one had ‘seen two teeth of his on the 
pavement or whether he was to look for 


later digestive indications of their 
whereabouts. Both of the young crick- 
eters had been battered and _ bruised, 


though it was nothing, they gleefully 
averred, to what they had meted out. 
And Carroll had a nasty-looking knife 
thrust in his shoulder. 

All of them were disheveled, dilapi- 
dated, and grimy to the last degree, ex- 
cept the Hochwaldian, who still sat his 
horse, which he had ridden into the 
patio. But Miss Polly said to herself, 
with a thrill of pride, that no woman 
a more gallant and devoted 
Leaning over them 


need wish 
band of defenders. 
from the inner railing of the balcony, 
she surveyed them with sparkling eyes. 

“It was magnificent!” she cried. “Oh, 
I’m so proud of you all! I could hug 


you, every one!” 
“Better come down from there, 
Polly,” said her father anxiously. 


“Some of those ruffians might come 
back.” 

“Not to-day,” said Sherwen grimly. 
“They’ve had enough.” 

“That is 
Plaanden. 
disorder later. 


correct,” confirmed Von 
“Nevertheless, there may be 
Would it not be bet- 
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ter that you go to the British legation, 
fraulein ?” 

“Not I!” she returned. “I stay by 
my colors. And now I’m going to dis- 
band my army.” 

Stretching out her hand to a vase 
near her, she drew out a rose of deep- 
est red and held it above Von Plaanden. 

“The color of my country,” said Von 
Plaanden gravely. “May I take it for 
a sign that I am forgiven?” 

“Fully, freely, and gladly,” said the 
girl, “You have put a debt upon us 
all that I—that we can never repay.” 

“It is I who pay. You will not think 
of me too hardly, for my one breach?” 

“T shall think of you as a hero,” said 
the girl impetuously. ‘And I shall never 
forget. Catch, O knight.” . 

The rose fell, and was caught. Von 
Plaanden bowed low over it. Then he 
straightened to the military salute, and 
so rode out of the door and out of the 
girl’s life. 

“Men are strange creatures,’’ mused 
the philosopher of twenty. “You think 
they are perfectly horrid, and suddenly 
they show their other side to you, and 
you think they are perfectly splendid. 
I wish I knew a little more about real 
peopie.” ; 

She confessed to no more specific 
thought, but as she descended the stairs 
to bid farewell to the blushing and 
deprecatory Britons, she was eager to 
have it over with, and to come to speech 
with 
strangely flamed into action. 
speakable Perk! 
on her lips, she smiled tenderly. With 
sad lack of logic, she was ready to dis- 
card every suspicion of him that she had 
harbored, merely on the strength of his 
She 
looked about the patio, but he was not 
there. Sherwen side 
door, his face puckered with anxiety. 

“Where is Mr. Perkins?” she asked. 


“In there.” He nodded back over his 


had so 
The un- 


her beetle man, who 


reckless outbreak of patriotism. 


came out of a 


As the name formed - 


shoulder. “Your father is with him. 
Perhaps you’d better go in.” 

With a chill at her heart, Polly en- 
tered the room, Mr. Brewster 
bent a troubled face over a_ head 
swathed in reddened bandages. 

Very crumpled and limp looked the 
unspeakable Perk, bunched humpily 
upon the little sofa. His goggles had 
fallen off and lay on the floor beside 
him, contriving somehow to look mo- 
mentously solemn and important all by 
themselves. His face was turned half 
away, and, as Polly’s gaze fell upon it, 
she felt again that queer catch at her 
heart. 

“Wouldn’t know it 
chap, would you?” 
Brewster. 

The girl picked up the grotesque 
spectacles, cradling them for an instant 
in her hands before she put them aside 
and leaned over the quiet form. 

“Came staggering in and just col- 
lapsed down there,” continued her fa- 
ther huskily. “Lord, I wouldn’t lose 
that boy after this for a million dol- 
lars!” 

“Why do you talk that way?” she 
demanded sharply. “What has _hap- 
pened? Did he faint?” 

“Just collapsed. When I tried to 
rouse him, he kicked me in the chest,” 
replied the magnate, with somber seri- 


where 


same 
Mr. 


was the 
whispered 


ousness. 
“Oh, 


Was a 


dad!” There 


Polly’s low 
Can't 


you goose of a 


tremulous note in 


laughter. ‘“That’s all right, then. 


you see he’s dead for sleep, poor beetle 
man?” 
“Do you think so?” said Mr. Brew- 


ster, vastly relieved. “Hadn’t I better 
go out for a doctor, and make sure?” 

She shook her head. 

“Let him rest. Hand me that pillow, 
please, dad.” 

With soft little pushes and wedges 
she worked it under the scientist’s head. 
“What a dreadful botch of bandaging! 


He looks so pale! I wonder if I 
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couldn’t get those cloths off. Lend me 
your knife, dad.” 

Gently as she worked, the head on 
the pillow began to sway, and the lips 
to move. 

“Oh, let me alone!” they muttered 
querulously. 

The eyes opened. The unspeakable 
Perk gazed up into the faces above him, 
but saw only one, a face whose tender 
concern softened it to a_ loveliness 
greater even than when he had last seen 
it. He tried to rise, but the hands that 
pressed him back were firm and quick. 

“Lie still!” bade their owner. 

A thin film of color mounted to’ his 
cheeks. 

“T—I—beg your pardon,” 
mered. ‘J—I—d-didn’t know 

“Don’t be a goose!” she adjured him. 
“It’s only me.” 

“Yes, that’s the trouble.” He closed 
his eyes again, and began to murmur. 

“What does he say?” asked Mr. 
Brewster, lowering his head and almost 
falling over backward as his astonished 
ears were greeted by the slowly intoned 
rhythm: “Scarab, tarantula, doodle 
bug, flea.” 

“Delirious!” exclaimed the magnate. 
“Clean off his head! How does one 
find a doctor in this town?” 

“No need, dad,” his daughter reas- 
him. “It’s just a—a sort of 


he stam- 


” 


sured 
game,” 

“Game! Did you understand what 
he was——”’ 

“Well, a kind of password. 
understand it.” 

Still undecided, Mr. Brewster stared 
at the injured man. 

“IT don’t know ” he began, when 
the eyes opened again. 
“Feeling better?” 

briskly. 
“Yes. The charm works perfectly.” 
“Anything I can do, or get, for you, 
my boy?” inquired Mr. Brewster, step- 
ping forward. 
6 


Yes; I 


inquired Polly 


“What’s in the ice box?” asked the 
other anxiously. 

“Oh!” cried 
“He’s starving! 
last ?” 

“T can’t exactly remember. It was 
about five this morning, I think. A 
banana, and, as I recall it, a small one.” 

“Dad!” cried the girl, but that prompt 
and efficient gentleman was already 
halfway to the cook, dragging Sherwen 
along as interpreter. 

“He'll get whatever there is in the 
shortest known time,” the girl assured 
her patient. “Trust dad! Now, you 
lie back and let me fix up a fresh 
bandage.” 

“You'd have made a great trained 
nurse,” he murmured, as she adjusted 
the clean strips that Sherwen had sent 
in. “Don’t pin my ear down. It’s got 
to help hold my goggles on.” 

“The dear funny goggles!” Picking 
them up, she petted them with dainty 
fingers, before setting them away on top 
of the bookcase. “Permit required be- 
fore you are allowed to put them on 
“For the present, 


the girl in distress. 
When did you eat 


again,” she directed. 
rest is prescribed.” 
“Oh, no!” he declared. “As soon as 
I’ve had something to eat, I’ll go. There 
are a hundred things to be done. 
Where are my gloves?” 
“What gloves? Oh, those white 
abominations? Why on earth do you 
wear them?” Her glance fell upon his 
right hand, which lay half open beside 
“Oh—oh—oh !” she cried in a ris- 
“What have you 


him. 
ing scale of distress. 
done to your hands?” 

He reddened perceptibly. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing, indeed! Tell me at once!” 

“T’ve been rowing.” 

“Where to?” 

“Oh, out to a ship.” 

“There aren’t any ships, except the 
Dutch warship. Was it to her?” 


sé Yes.” 
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“To carry our message—my mes- 
sage?” 

He squirmed. 

“I’m awfully sleepy,” 
“It isn’t fair to cross-examine a 
ness 

“When was it?” his ruthless interro- 
gator broke in. 

“Night before last.” 

“How far?” 

“How can I tell? 
miles.” 

“And back. And it took you all 
night,” she accused. 

“What if it did?” he cried peevishly. 
“A man’s got to have some relief from 
work, hasn’t he? It was livelier than 
sitting all night with one’s eye glued 
to a microscope barrel!” 

“Oh, beetle man, beetle man! I don’t 
know about you at all. What kind of 
a strange, queer creature are you? 
Have you wings, Mr. Beetle Man?” 

Suddenly she bent over and laid her 
soft lips upon the scarified palm. The 
unspeakable Perk sat up, with a half 
cry. 

“Now the other one,” said the girl. 
Her face was a mantle of rose color, 
but her eyes shone. 

“IT won’t! You shan’t!” 

“The other one!” she commanded im- 
periously. 

“Please, Miss Brewster——” 


he protested. 
wit- 


Not far. A few 


A noise at the door saved him. 
There~stood Thatcher Brewster, mag- 
nate, multimillionaire, master of 
men, a huge tray in his hands. 

“Beefsteak, fried potatoes, alligator 
pear, fresh bread, real butter, coffee, 
and cake,” he proclaimed jovially. “Not 
to mention a cocktail, which I com- 
pounded with my own skilled hands. 
Are vou ready, my boy? Go!” 

The unspeakable Perk leaped from 
his couch. 

“Food!” he cried. “Real American 
food! The perfume of it is a square 
meal,” 


and 


“You’re much gladder to see it than 
you were me,” pouted Miss Polly. 

“I’m not half as afraid of it,” he 
admitted. “Mr. Brewster, your health.” 

“Here’s to you, my boy. Now I'll 
leave you with your nurse, and make 
my final arrangements. We're off by 
special in the morning.” 

“That’s fine!” said the scientist. 

But Miss Polly Brewster caught the 
glance that flashed in her direction, and 
saw that his fork had slackened in his 
hand. Something tightened around her 
heart. 

As he went, her father considered her 
for a moment, and wondered. Never 
before had he seen such a look in her 
eyes as that which she had turned on 
the queer vivid stranger so busily en- 
gaged at the tray. Polly, and this ob- 
scure scientist! After the kind of men 
whom the girl had known, enslaved, 
and eluded! Absurd! Yet if it were 
to be—Mr. Brewster reviewed the 
events of the afternoon—well, it might 
be worse. 

“By the Lord Harry, he’s a man, any- 
way!” decided Thatcher Brewster. 

Meanwhile, the subject of his mus- 
ings began to feel like a man once 
more, instead of like a lath. Having 
wrought havoc among the edibles, he 
rose, with a sigh. 

“If I could have one hour’s sleep,” he 
said mournfully, “I'd be fit as a cricket.” 
“You girl, “Mr 
out of 
that’s 


shall,” aid the 
won't let 
it’s dark. 


Sherwen says he you 


the house until And 
fully an hour.” 

“T ought to be on my way back 
now.” 

“Back where? 

“Yes.” 

“You’d be recognized and attacked 
before you could get out of the city. 
I won’t let you.” 

“That wouldn’t do, for a fact. 


To your mountains?” 


Per- 
I’ve 


haps it would be safer to wait. 
made enough trouble for one day by 
my blunder-headed thoughtlessness.” 
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“Is that what you call rescuing the 
flag ?” 

“Oh, rescuing!” he said slightingly. 
“What difference does it make what 
vermin like that mob do? Just for a 
whim, to endanger all of you.” 

She stared at him in amaze and sus- 
picion. But he was quite honest. 

“My whim,” she reminded hin. 

“Yes; I suppose it was,” he admitted 
thoughtfully. “When I saw you cry- 
ing, I lost my head, and acted like a 
child.” 

“Then it was all my fault?” 

“Oh, I don’t say that. Certainly not. 
I’m master of my own actions. If I 
hadn’t wanted fe 

“But it was my fault this much, any- 
way—that you wouldn’t have done it 
except for me.” 

“Yes; it was your fault to that ex- 
tent,” he said honestly. “I hope you 
don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Oh, beetle man, bettle man!” She 
leaned forward, her eyes deep-lit pools 
of mirth and mockery and some more 
occult feeling that he could not inter- 
pret. “Would it scare you. quite out 
of your poor, queer wits if I were to 
hug you? Don’t call for help. I’m not 
really going to do it.” 

“I know you’re not,” said he dole- 
fully. ‘“But about that row—want to 
set myself right. I’m no fool. I know 
certain amount of nerve to 
go down there. And I was even proud 
of it, ina way. And when Von Plaan- 
den turned and gave me the salute be- 
fore he went away, I liked it quite a 
good deal.” 

“Did he do that? I 
it!” cried the girl. 

“But my point is this—that what I 
did wasn’t sound common sense. Now 
if Carroll had done it, it would have 
been all right.” 

“Why for him and not for you?” 
are his principles. 


it took a 


love him for 


“Because those 
They’re not mine.” 
“I wish you weren’t quite so con- 


temptuous of poor Fitz. It seems 
hardly fair.” 

“Contemptuous of him! I'd give half 
my life to be in his place after to- 
morrow.” 

“Why?” There was a flutter in her 
throat as she put the question. 

“Because he’s going with you, isn’t 
he?” 

“So are you, if you will.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Father won’t go without you, I be- 
lieve. Won't you come, if I ask you?” 

“No.” 

“Work, I suppose,” said the girl; “the 
work that you love better than any- 
thing in the world.” 

“You’re wrong there.” His voice 
was not quite steady now. “But it’s 
work that has to have my first consid- 
eration now. And there is one special 
responsibility that I can’t evade, for the 
present, anyway.” 

“And afterward?” She 
look at him as she spoke. 

“Ah, afterward. There’s too much 
‘perhaps’ in the afterward down here. 
We science grubbers on the outposts en- 
list for the term of the war,” he said, 
smiling wanly. 

“How can I—can we go and leave 
you here?” she demanded obstinately. 

“Oh, give me a square meal once in 
a while, and a night’s rest here and 
there, and I’ll do well enough.” 

“Oh, dear! I forgot your 
Here I’ve been chattering like a mag- 
Take off your coat and lie down 


dared not 


sleep. 


pie. 
on that sofa at once.” 

“Where shali I find you when I wake 
up?” 

“Right where you leave me when you 
fall asleep.” 

“Oh, no! You mustn’t wear yourself 
out watching over me.” 

“Hush! You’re under orders. Give 
me the coat.” She hung it on the back 
of a chair. “Not another word now. 
And I'll call you when time is up.” 

He closed his eyes, and the girl sat 
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studying his face in the dim light, grav- 
ing it deep on her inner vision, seeking 
to formulate some conception of the 
strange being so still and placid before 
her. How had she ever thought him 
ridiculous and uncouth? How had she 
ever dared to insult him by distrust? 
What did it matter what other men, es- 
timating him by their own sordid stand- 
ards, said of him? As if her thought 
had established a connection with his, 
he opened his eyes and sat up. 

“I knew there was something I 
wanted to ask you,” he said. ‘What 
did your ‘Never, never, never’ mean?” 

“A foolish misunderstanding that I’m 
ashamed of.” 

“Was it 
business ?” 

“Yes. I was stupid. 
give me?” 

“What is there to forgive? Some 
time, perhaps, you'll understand the 
whole thing.” 

“Please don’t let’s say anything more 
about it. I do understand.” 

This was not quite true. All that 
Polly Brewster knew was that, with 
those clear gray eyes meeting hers, she 
would have believed his honor clean and 
high against the world. The presence 
of the woman, even that dress flutter- 
ing in the wind, was susceptible of a 
hundred simple explanations. 

“Ah, that’s all right, then.” 


that—that woman-gossip 


Will you for- 


There 
“Of course, in 


was relief in his tone. 
a place like this there is 
And when one runs 


a lot of gos- 
sip and criticism. 
counter to the general law——” 

“Counter to the law ?” 

“Yes. Asa rule, I’m not beyond the 
pale of law,” he said, smiling. ‘But 
down here one isn’t bound by the same 
conventions as at home.” 

The girl’s hand went to her throat 
in a piteous gesture. 

“T—I—don’t understand. | 
want to understand.” 

“There’s got to be a certain broad- 
nindedness in these matters,” he blun- 


don’t 


dered on, with what seemed to her out- 
raged senses an abominable jauntiness. 
“But the risk was small for me, and, of 
course, for her, anything was better 
than the other life. At that, I don’t see 
how the truth reached you. What is it, 
Miss Polly ?” 

Rage, grief, and shame choked the 
girl’s uiterance. Without a word, she 
ran from the room, leaving her com- 
panion a prey to troubled wonder. 

In the patio, she turned sharply to 
avoid a group gathered around Galpy, 
who, with a patch over one eye, was 
trying to impart some news between 
gasps. 

“Got it from the bulletin board of La 
Liberdad,” he cried. “Killed; body 
gone ; devil to pay all over the place.” 

“What’s that?” demanded the tn- 
speakable Perk, running out, coatless 
and goggleless. 

“There’s been another riot, and Doc- 
tor Luther Pruyn is killed,” explained 
Sherwen. 

“Who says so?” 

“Bulletin board—La Liberdad—just 
saw it,” panted Galpy. 

“Nonsense! It’s a bola.” 

“The whole city is ringing with it. 
They say it was a plot to get him out 
of the way to stop quarantine. The 
foreign office is buzzing with inquiries, 
and Puerto del Norte is burning up the 
wires,” 

“Puerto del Norte! How did they 
hear ?” 

“Telephone, of course. I hear Wis- 
ner is coming up,” said Sherwen. 

“T’ve got to get a wire to the port 
at once,” cried the scientist. “‘At once!” 

“You! What for?” 

“To stop off Wisner. 
it isn’t so.” 

“You’re excited, my boy,” 
kindly. ‘Better 


To tell him 


said Mr. 
3rewster lie down 
again.” 

“It’s true, right enough,” said the 
Englishman. “Sir Willet’s cochero saw 
the mob get him.” 
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“When? Where?” asked Fitzhugh 


Carroll. 

“Haven't got any details, but the gov- 
ernment admits it.” 

“IT don’t care if the president and his 
whole cabinet swear to it,” vociferated 
the unspeakable Perk. “It’s a fake. 
How can I get Puerto del Norte, Mr. 
Sherwen ?” 

“You can’t get it at all for any such 
purpose. How do you know it’s a 
fake?” 

“How do I know? Oh, dammit! /’m 
Luther Pruyn!” 

The little group stood petrified. Mr. 
Brewster was first to recover. 

“Crazy, poor cha)!” he said. “Luther 
Pruyn was my classmate.” 

“That’s my father, Luther L.” 

“Proofs,” said Sherwen sharply. 

“In my coat pocket. In the room. 
Can I have your wire, Mr. Sherwen?” 

“It’s cut.” 

“Come to the railway wire,” offered 
Galpy. “My eye! Wot a game!” 

The two men ran out, the scientist 
leaving behind coat and goggles. 

“It was our little mix-up that started 
the rumor,” said Carroll thoughtfully. 
Perk—Doctor 


’ 


“Somebody recognized 

Pruyn.” 
“When his glasses fell off,” 
Cluff. ‘“They’re some disguise.” 
“He’s Luther Pruyn, sure enough!” 
id Mr. Sherwen, emerging from the 
held 


“An 


order from the Dutch naval office, made 


said 


“Ly ’ 1 fo 
room Here’s the proot He 


out an official-looking document. 


out in his name.” 

“What does it say?” asked Carroll. 

“T’m not much of a hand at Dutch, 
but it seems to direct the blockading 
warship to receive Doctor Luther Pruyn 
and wife and convey them to Curacoa.” 

“And wife!” exclaimed Cluff loudly. 
He whistled as a vent to his amaze- 
ment. “That explains all the talk about 
a woman—a lady in his quinta on the 
mountains ?” 


“May 


” 


“Apparently,” said Carroll. 
I see that document, Mr, Sherwen 

The American representative handed 
him the paper. As he was studying it, 
Galpy reéntered, still scant of breath 
from excitement and haste. 

“He’s gone back to the mountains,” 
he announced. “Sent word for you to 
get to the port before dawn, if you have 
to walk. See Mr. Wisner there. He’ll 
arrange everything.” 

“Will Mr. Perk—Doctor Pruyn be 
there?” asked Mr. Brewster. 

“He didn’t say.” 

“But he’s gone without his coat!” 

“And goggles,” said Cluff. 

“And his pass,” added Sherwen. 

“Trust him to come back for them 
when he gets ready. He’s a rum josser 
for doing things his own way. Now, 
about the train.” And Galpy outlined 
the plan of departure to the men, who, 
with the exception of Carroll, had gath- 
ered about him. The Southerner, un- 
noticed, had quietly slipped into the 
room where the coat lay. 
Coming out by the lower door, he was 
intercepted by Miss Polly Brewster. 
He interpreted the misery in her face, 
and turned sick at heart with the pain 
of what it told him. 

“You heard?” he asked. 


scientist’s 


She nodded. 

“Ts it true? Di 
yourself ?” 

“T don’t want to see it. It 
she said, with utter 
“When do we leave? I 
Send father to me, 


you see the permit 
Here it is. 

doesn’t 
matter,” weariness 
in her voice. 
want to go home. 
please, Fitz.” 

Mr. Brewster came to her, bearing 
the news that the sailing was set for the 
morrow. 

“I’m glad to know that Doctor and 
Mrs. Pruyn are provided for,” she re- 
marked, so casually that the troubled 
father drew a breath of relief, conclud- 
ing that he must have misinterpreted 
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the girl’s interest in the man behind the 
goggles. 

On his way to the patio, he passed 
through the room where the scientist 
had lain. He came out looking per- 
turbed. 

“Has any one been in that room just 
now?” he asked Sherwen. 

“Not that I’ve seen.” 

“The coat and the other things are 
not there.” 

Inquiry and search alike proved un- 
availing. Not until an hour later did 
they discover that Carroll had also dis- 
appeared. Sherwen found a note from 
him on the office desk: 

Please look after my luggage. Will join 
the others at the yacht to-morrow. 

Po Be, Me Ge 


CHAPTER XH. 


Thanks to his rival’s map, Carroll had 
little difficulty in finding the trail to 
the mountain qguinta. A brilliant new 


moon helped to make easy the ascent. 
What course he would pursue upon his 
arrival he had not clearly defined to 


himself. That would depend largely 
upon the attitude of the man he was 
seeking. The flame of battle, still hot 
from the afternoon’s mélée, burned high 
in the Southerner’s soul, for he was not 
of those whose spirit rapidly cools. Bit- 
ter resentment on behalf of Miss Polly 
3rewster fanned that flame. On one 
point he was determined—neither he 
nor the so-called Perkins should 
the mountain until he had had from the 
latter’s own lips a full explanation. 
Coming out into the open space, he 
got his first glimpse of the guinta. It 
was dark, except for one low light. 
From the farther side there came 
faintly to his ear a rhythmical sound, 
with brief intervals of quiet, as if some 
one hard at labor were stopping from 
time to time for breath. At that dis- 
tance, Carroll could not interpret the 
sound, but some unidentified quality of 


leave 


it struck chill upon his fancy. Long ex- 
perience in the woods had made him a 
good trailsman. He proceeded cau- 
tiously until he reached the edge of the 
clearing. 

The sound had stopped now, but he 
thought he could hear heavy breathing 
from beyond the house. As he moved 
toward that side, a small, but malevo- 
lent-looking snake slithered out from 
beneath a bush near by. Involuntarily 
he leaped aside. As he landed, a round 
pebble slipped under his foot. He flung 
up his arm. It met the low branch of 
a tree, and saved him a fall. But the 
thrashing of the leaves made a star- 
tling noise in the moonlit stillness. The 
snake went on about its business. 

“Hola!” challenged a voice around 
the angle of the house. 

Carroll recognized the voice. He 
stepped out of the shadows and strode 
across the open space. At the corner 
of the house he met the muzzle of a 
revolver pointing straight at the pit of 
his stomach. Back of it were the steady 
and now goggleless eyes of Luther 
Pruyn. 

“ft am unarmed,” said Carroll. 

“Ah, it’s you!’ said the other. He 
lowered his weapon, carefully whirled 
the cylinder to bring the hammer op- 
posite an empty chamber, and dropped 
it in his pocket. “What do you want?” 

“An explanation.” 

“Quite so,” said the other coolly. “‘I’d 
forgotten that I invited you here. How 
long had you been watching me?” 

“T saw you only when you came out 
from behind the house.” 

“And you wish to know about—about 
my companion in this place?’ continued 
the other in an odd tone. 

“Ves.” 

“Understand that I don’t admit that 
you, have the smallest right. . But to 
clear up a situation that no longer ex- 
ists, I’m ready to satisfy you. ‘Come 
in!” 

He held open the door of the room 
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where the lone light was burning. In 
the middle of the floor was spread a 
sheet, beneath which a form was out- 
lined in grisly significance. Carroll’s 
host lifted the cover. 

The woman was white-haired, frail, 
and wrinkled. One side of her face 
shone in the lamplight with a strange 
hue, like tarnished silver. In _ her 
throat was a small bluish wound; op- 
posite it a- gaping hole. 

“Shot!” exclaimed Carroll. 
did it?” 

“Some high-minded Caracufian pa- 
triot, I suppose.” 

“Why ?” 

“Well, I suspect that it was a mis- 
take. From a distance and inside a 
window, she might easily have been 
taken for some one else.” 

Carroll’s mind reverted to his com- 
panion’s ready revolver. 

“Yourself, for instance?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Who was she?” . 

There was left in the Southerner’s 
manner no trace of the cross-examiner. 
Suspicion had departed from him at the 
first sight of that old and still face, leav- 
ing only sympathy and pity. 

“My patient.” 

“Have you been running a private 
hospital up here?” 

“Oh, no! I took her because there 
was no othér place fit for her to go to. 
And I had to keep her presence secret, 
because there’s a law against harboring 
lepers here. A pretty cruel brute of a 
law it is, too.” 

“Leprosy!” exclaimed Carroll, look- 
ing at that strange silvery face with 
a shudder. “Isn’t it fearfully conta- 
gious ?”’ 

“Not in any ordinary sense. I was 
trying a new serum on her, and had 
planned to smuggle her across to Cura- 
¢ao, when this ended it.” 

“Curacao! Then that pass for-your- 
self and wife By the way, that 


“Who 


and your coat are over in the thicket, 
where I dropped them.” 

“Thank you. But it doesn’t say ‘wife.’ 
It says simply ‘a woman.’ ” 

“And you were encumbering your- 
self with an unknown leper, at a time 
like this, just as an act of human kind- 
ness?” There was something almost 
reverential in Carroll’s voice. 

“Scientific interest, in part. 
she wasn’t wholly unknown. 
sort of cousin of Raimonda’s.” 

Carroll’s mind flew back to his fa- 
tally misinterpreted conversation with 
the young Caracufian. 

“What did he mean by letting me 
think that you shouldn’t associate with 
Miss Polly?” 

“Oh, he had the usual erroneous 
dread of leprosy contagion, I suppose.” 

“May I ask you another question, 
Mr. Per—I beg your pardon, Doctor 
Pruyn?” said the visitor, almost tim- 
idly. 

“Perkins will do.” The other smiled 
wanly. “Ask me anything you want 
to.” 


Besides, 
She’s a 


“Why did you run away that day on 
the tram car?” 

“To avoid trouble, of course.” 

“You? Why, you go about searching 
for dangerous and difficult jobs. That 
won't do!” 

“Not at all. It’s only when I can’t 
get away from them. But I couldn’t 
risk arrest at that time. Some 
would have been sure to recognize me 
as Luther Pruyn. 
here before.” 

“Then I don’t see why they didn’t 
identify you, anyway.” 

“Three years ago, 1 was much heav- 
ier, and wore a full beard. Then these 
glasses, besides being invaluable for 
protection, are a pretty thorough dis- 
guise.” 

“So they are. 
now.” 

NG8i7 
back over the dead 


one 


You see, I’ve been 


But the game is up 


The scientist drew the sheet 
woman. “I sup- 
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pose the sharpshooters who did the job 
will report me safely out of the way. 
It’s only a question of when the burial 
party will come for me.” 

“Then why are we waiting?” cried 
Carroll. 

“IT couldn’t leave her lying here,” re- 
plied the other simply. 

The sound of rhythmical labor came 
back to Carroll’s memory. 

“You were digging her grave?” 

The other nodded. Carroll, stiffly, 
for his knifed arm was painful, got out 
of his coat. 

“Where’s an extra spade?” he asked. 

When their labor was over, and the 
leper laid beneath the leveled soil, Car- 
roll cut two branches from a near-by 
tree, trimmed them, bound them in the 
form of a cross, and fixed the symbol 
firmly in the earth at the dead wom- 
an’s head. 

“That was well thought of,” said the 
scientist. “I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
have occurred to me.” 

“You can get word to 
monda ?” asked Carroll. 

His host nodded. A long silence fol- 
lowed. Carroll broke it: 

“Then there is no further 
about this?” 

“About what?” 

“Her identity.” 
grave. 

“No; I suppose not. Why ?” 

“Because Miss Brewster has a right 


Sefior Rai- 


secrecy 


He pointed to the 


to know.” 

“Do you propose to tell her?” 

Tes,” 

“Very well,” agreed the scientist, 
after a pause for consideration. ‘But 
not until after the yacht is at sea.” 

Carroll did not reply directly to this. 

“What shall you do?” 

“Get out, if I can. I’m ordered to 
Curacao. Wisner left word for me.” 

“Come down the mountain with me.” 

“Impossible. There are matters here 
to be attended to.” 

“Then when will you come down?” 


“Before you sail. I must be sure 
that you get off.” 

“You'll come to the yacht, then?” 

“No.” 

“T think you should. 
sons why—why—Miss Brewster 

“It isn’t a question that I can argue,” 
the other cut him off. “I can’t do it.” 
There was so much pain in his voice 
that Carroll forbore to press him. “But 
I'll ask you to take a note for me.” 

Carroll nodded, and his host, writ- 
ing a line on a sheet from his notebook, 
folded and handed it to him. The 
Southerner rose from the porch, where 
he had flung himself to rest. 

“Perkins,” he said, with some effort, 
“I’ve thought and said some hard things 
about you.” 

“Naturaily enough,” murmured the 
other. 

“Do you want me to apologize?” 

The scientist stared. 

“Do you want me to thank you for 
to-night’s work ?” 


There are rea- 


” 


“All right 

The two men, different in every qual- 
ity except that of essential manhood, 
smiled at each other with a profound 
mutual understanding. There was a si- 
lent handshake, and Carroll set off 
down the mountain toward the sunrise 
glow. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Dawn crested, poised, and broke in a 
surf of splendor over the great moun- 
tain line that overhangs Puerto del 
Norte. Where, at the corporation dock, 
there had lurked the shadow of a 
yacht, gray-black against blue-black, 
there now swung a fairy ship of purest 
silver, cradled upon a swaying mirror. 
Tiny insects, touehed to life by the radi- 
ance, scuttled busily about her decks 
and swarmed out upon the dock. The 
seagoing yacht Polly had awakened 
early. 
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Down the mule path that forms the 
shortest cut from the railway station 
straggled a group of minute creatures. 
To one watthing from the mountainside 
with powerful field glasses—such as, 
for example, a convinced and ardent 
hater of the Caribbean Sea, curled up 
with his back against a cold and voice- 
less rock—it might have appeared that 
the group was carrying an unusual 
quantity of hand luggage. Yet they 
were not porters; so much, even at a 
great distance, their apparel proclaimed. 
The pirates of porterdom do not get 
up to meet five-o’clock-in-the-morning 
specials in Caracufia. 

The little group gathered close at the 
pier, then separated, two going aboard, 
and the others disappearing into sun- 
dry streets and reappearing presently at 
the water front with other figures. The 
human form cannot be distinctly seen, 
at a distance of three miles, to rub its 
eyes; neither can it be heard to curse; 
but there was that in the newer figures 


which suggested a sudden and reluctant 


surrender of sleeping privileges. Had 
our supposititious watcher possessed an 
intimate and contemptuous knowledge 
of Caracuiia officialdom, he would have 
surmised that lavish sums of money had 
been employed to stir the port and cus- 
toms officials to such untimely activity. 

But not money or any other agency is 
potent to stir Caracufian officialdom to 
undue speed. Hence the observer from 
the heights, supposing that he had a 
personal interest in the 
might have assured himself of ample 
time to reach the coast before the for- 
malities could be completed and the ship 
put forth to sea. Had he presently 
humped himself to his feet with a slug- 
gish effort, abandoned his field glasses 
in favor of a pair of large greenish- 
brown goggles, and set out on a trail 
straight down the mountains, stagger- 
ing a bit at the start, a second suppositi- 
tious observer of the first supposititious 
observer—if such cumulative hypothesis 


pi oceedings, 


be permissible—might have divined that 
the first supposititious observer was the 
unspeakable Perk, going about other 
people’s business when he ought to have 
been in bed. And so, not to keep any 
reader in unendurable suspense, it was. 

While the unspeakable Perk was 
making his way down the dim and nar- 
row trail, another equally weary figure 
shambled out from the main road upon 
the flats and made for the landing. The 
apparel of Mr. Preston Fairfax Fitz- 
hugh Carroll was in a condition that he 
would have deemed quite unfit for one 
of his station, had he been in a frame 
of mind to consider such matters at. all. 
He was not. Affairs vastly more 
weighty and human occupied his mind, 
What he most wished was to find, Miss 
Polly Brewster and unburden himself 
of them. 

At the entrance to the pier, he was 
detained by the American consul. Cluff 
came running down the long structure 
in great strides. 

“Moses! Carroll! I’m glad to see 
you! Where’ve you been?” 

A week earlier, the scion of all the 
Virginias would have resented this fa- 
miliarity from a professional athlete. 
But neither Mr. Carroll’s mind nor his 
heart was a sealed inclosure. He had 
learned much in the last few days. 

“Up on the mountain,” he said. “For 
Heaven’s sake, give me a drink, Cluff!” 

Che other produced a flask. 

“You do look shot to pieces,” he com- 
Perk—Pruyn ?” 

you later. Where’s 


mented. “Find 

“Yes. T’ll tell 
Miss Brewster ?” 

“In her stateroom. Asleep, I guess. 
Said she wanted rest, and nobody was 
to disturb her till we sail.” 

“When do we start?” 

“Eight o’clock, they say. That means 
ten. Will Doctor Pruyn get here?” 

“He isn’t going with us.” 

“Oh, no. I forgot his Dutch permit. 
Well, he’d better use it quick, or he'll 
go in a.box when he does go, I 
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wouldn’t insure his life for a two-cent 
stamp in this country.” 

“You wouldn’t if you’d seen what I 
saw last night,” said the Southerner, 
very low. 

Wisner, the busy, efficient little con- 
sul, who had been arranging with the 
officials for Carroll’s embarkation, now 
returned, bringing with him a viking of 
a man whom he introduced as Doctor 
Stark, of the United States Public 
Health Service. ; 

“Either of you know anything about 
Doctor Pruyn?” he inquired anxiously. 

“He’s on his way down the mountain 
’ said Carroll. 

He’s ordered away, 
Just got the message.” 


now,’ 

“Good! 
glad to say. 

“Then perhaps he will go out with 
us,” said Cluff, with obvious relief. “I 
sure did hate to think of leaving that 
boy here; with the game laws for Amer- 
icans wearing goggles entirely sus- 
pended.” 

“No. He’s ordered to Curacao to 
stay and watch. We’ve got to get him 
out to the Dutch ship somehow.” 

“Couldn’t the yacht take him and 
transfer him outside?” asked Carroll. 

“Mr. ‘Carroll,” Doctor Stark 
earnestly, “before this yacht is many 
minutes out from the dock, you'll see a 
yellow flag go up from the end of the 
corporation After that, if the 
yacht turns aside or comes back for a 


I’m 


said 


pier. 


package that some one has left or does 


anything but hold the straightest course 
on the compass for the blue and open 
sea—well, she’ll be about the foolishest 
craft that ever plowed salt water.” 

“I suppose so,” admitted Carroll. 
“Well, I have matters to look after on 
board.” 

Into Mr. Carroll’s cabin it is nobody’s 
business to follow him. A man has a 
right to some privacy of room and of 
mind, and if the Southerner’s struggle 
with himself was severe, at least it was 
of brief duration. Within half an hour, 


he was knocking at Polly Brewster’s 
door. 

“Please go ’way, whoever it is,” an- 
swered a pathetically weary voice. 

“Miss Polly, it’s Fitzhugh. I have a 
note for you.” 

“Leave it in the saloon.” 

“It’s important that you see it right 
away.” 

“From whom is it?” queried the spent 
voice. 

“From Doctor Pruyn.” 

“I—I don’t want to see it.” 

“You must!” insisted her suitor. 

“Did he say I must?” 

“No. I say you must. Forgive me, 
Miss Polly, but I’m going to wait here 
till you say you'll read it.” 

“Push it under the door,” 
girl resignedly. 

He obeyed. Polly took the envelope, 
summoned up all her spirit, and opened 
it. It contained one penciled line and 
the signature: 


said the 


Good-by. All my heart goes with you for- 
ever. LP 
from the en- 
and 
and 


Something fluttered 
velope to her feet. She stooped 
picked it up. It was the tiniest 
most delicate of orchids, purple, with a 
glow of gold at its heart. To her in- 
flamed pride, it seemed the final insult 
that he should send such a message and 
such a reminder, without a word of ex- 
planation or plea for pardon. Pardon 
granted, but 


she never would have 


least he might have had the grace of 
shame. 

“Have you read it?” asked the pa- 
tient voice from without. 

“Yes. There is no answer 

“Doctor Pruyn said there wouldn’t 
be.” 

“Then why are you waiting?” 

“To see you.” 

“Oh, Fitz, I’m too worn out, and I’ve 
a splitting headache. Won’t it wait?” 

“No.” The voice was gently inflex- 
ible. 


” 











“More messages ?” 

“No; something I must tell you. Will 
you come out?” 

“I suppose so.” 

Her tone was utterly listless and limp. 
Utterly listless and limp she looked, 
too, as she opened the door and stood 
waiting. ‘ 

“Miss Polly, it’s about the woman at 
Perkins’—at Doctor Pruyn’s house.” 

Her eyes dilated with anger. 

“T won’t hear! How dare you come 
to me v6 

“You must! Don’t make it harder 
for me than it is.” 

She looked up, startled, and noted 
the haggard lines ip his face. 

“T’ll hear it if you think I should, 
Fitz.” 

“She is dead.” 

“Dead? His—his wife?” 

“She wasn’t his wife. She was a 
helpless leper, whom he was trying to 
cure with some new serum. He had to 
do it secretly because there is a law 
forbidding any one to harbor a leper.” 





“Oh, Fitz!’ she cried. “And she 
died of it?” 

“No. They killed her. Last night.” 

“They? Who?” 


“Government agents, probably. They 
were after Pruyn.” 


“How horrible! And—and Mrs. 
Pruyn. Where was she?” 

“There isn’t any Mrs. Pruyn. There 
never was,” 


“But the Dutch permit! It was for 
Doctor Pruyn and his wife.” . 
“Sherwen misread the form. So did 
I. It read for Doctor Pruyn and a 
woman. He hoped to take her to Cura- 
¢ao and complete his experiment.” 
“That’s what he meant when he spoke 
of being lawless, and I’ve been thinking 
the basest things of him for it!” The 
girl, dazed by a flash of complete en- 
lightenment, caught at Carroll’s arm 
with beseeching hands. “Where is he, 
Fitz ?” 


The Unspeakable Perk 





“On his way down the mountain. 
Perhaps down here by now.” 

“He’s coming to the ship?” 
asked. 

“No; he doesn’t expect to see you 
again. He was coming down to make 
sure that we got off safely.” 

“Fitz, dear Fitz, I must sée him!” 

“Miss Polly,” he said miserably, “I'll 
do anything I can.” 

“Oh, poor Fitz!” she cried pityingly, 
her eyes filling with tears. “I wish for 
your sake it wasn’t so. And you have 
been so splendid about it!” 

“T’ve tried to make amends, and play 
fair. It hasn’t been easy. Shall I go 
back and look for him? It’s a small 
town, and I can find him.” 

“Yes. I'll write a note. No; I 
won’t. Never mind. I'll manage it. 
Fitz, go and rest. You’re worn out,” 
she said gently. 

Back into her stateroom went Miss 
Polly. From that time forth no man 
saw her nor woman, either, except per- 
haps her maid, and maids are dark and 
discreet persons on occasion, If this 
particular one kept her own counsel 
when she saw a trim, but tremulous fig- 
ure drop lightly over the starboard rail 
of the Polly far forward, pick up a 
small traveling bag from the pier, step 
behind the opportune screen of a load 
of coffee on a flat car, and reappear to 
view only as a momentary swish of 
skirt far away at the shore end; if this 
same maid told Mr. Thatcher Brew 
half an hour later, that Miss Polly was 
asleep in her stateroom, and begged that 
she be disturbed on no account, as she 
was utterly worn out, who shall blame 
her for her silence on the one occasion 
or her speech on the other? She was 
but obeying, albeit with tearful misgiv- 
ings, duly constituted authority. 

Eight o’clock struck on the bell of 
the little Protestant mission church on 
the tiny plaza; struck and was wel- 
comed by the echoes, and passed along 
to eventual silence. Within two min- 


she 


ster, 
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utes after there was a special stir and 
movement on the pier, a corresponding 
stir and movement on board the trim 
craft, a swishing of great ropes, and 
a tooting of whistles. White foam 
churned astern of her. A comic-supple- 
ment-looking: pelican on a buoy off to 
port flapped her a fantastic farewell. 
The blockade-defying yacht Polly was 
off for blue waters and the freedom of 
the seas. 

Upon shore, feeling woefully help- 
less and alone, she who had been the 
jewel and joy of the Polly bit her lips 
and closed her eyes, in a tremulous 
struggle against the dismal fear: 

“Suppose he doesn’t love me, after 
all!” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The departing whistle of the yacht 
Polly struck sharply to the heart of a 
desolate figure seated on a bench in the 
blazing, dusty public square of Puerto 
del Norte, waiting out his first day of 
pain. A kiskadee bird, the only other 
creature foolish enough to risk the hot 
bleakness of the plaza at that hour, 
flitted into a dust-coated palm, inspected 
him, put a tentative query or two, de- 
cided that he was of no possible in- 
terest, and left the unspeakable Perk 
to his own cogitations. 

So deep in wretchedness were the 
cogitations that he did not hear the 
light, hesitant footstep. But he felt 
in every vein and fiber the appealing 
touch on his shoulder. 

“Good God! What are you doing 
here?” he cried, leaping to his feet. 
There was no awkwardness or shyness 
in his speech now ; only wonder-stricken 
joy. 

“T came back to see you.” 

“But the yacht! Your ship!” 

“She has left.” 

“No! She mustn’t! Not 
you! You can’t stay here. 
dangerous.” 

“T must. 
left a note for papa. 


without 
It’s: too 


They think I’m aboard. -I 
He won’t get it 


until they’re at sea. And they can’t 
come back for me, can they?” 

“No—yes—they must! I 
Stark and Wisner at once.” 

“To send me away?” 

ee 

“Without forgiving me?” 

“Forgiving? There’s no question of 
that between you and me.” 

“There is. Fitzhugh told me every- 
thing—all about the poor dead woman.” 
“Ah, he shouldn’t have done that.” 

“He should!” She stamped a little 
willful foot. “What else could he do?” 

“Why, yes,” he agreed thoughtfully. 
“I suppose that’s so. After all, a man 
can’t bear the names that Carroll does 
and go wrong on the big inner things. 
He has met his test, and stood it. For 
he cares very deeply for you.” 

“Poor Fitz!” she sighed. 

“But here we’re wasting time!” he 
cried in a panic.. “Where can I leave 
you?” 

“Do you want to leave me?” 

“Want to!” he groaned. ‘‘Can’t you 
understand that I’ve got to get you to 
the yacht!” 

“Oh, beetle man, beetle man, don’t 
you want me?” she cried dolorously. 
“Didn’t you mean your note?” 

“Mean it?- I meant it as I’ve never 
meant anything in the world. But you 
—what do you mean? Do you mean 
that you’ll—you'll let the yacht go with- 


must see 


out you—and—and—and stay here, and 


m-m-marry me?” 

“Tf you should she 
half laughing, half crying, “what else 
could I do? I’m alone and deserted— 
and there’s only you in the world.” 

“Miss P-P-Polly,” he began, “I—I 
can’t believe Pe 

“Tt’s true!” she cried, and held out 
two yearning hands to him. “And if 
you stammer and stutter and—and— 
and act like the unspeakable Perk now, 
V’i—I’ll howl!” 

If she had any 
was lost on the 


ask me,” said, 


project, the 
instant of the 


such 
chance 











warning, and her lips closed, as he 
caught her to him and held her close. 

“Oh!” she cried, trying to push him 
away. “Do you know, sir, that this is 
a public square?” 

“Well, I didn’t choose it,” he re- 
minded her, laughing in pure joy, with 
a boyish note new to her ear. “Any- 
way, there are only us two under the 
sun.” And he drew her close again, 
whispering in her ear. 

“Oh—oh, is that the language of 
medical science?” she reproved. 

At this point, generic curiosity over- 
came the feathered eavesdropper in the 
tree above. 

“Owest-ce qwil dit?” 
say?” 

The girl turned a flushed and adora- 
ble face upward. 

“T won’t tell you. It’s for me alone,” 
she declared joyously. “But you'll never 
stop saying it, will you, dear?” 

“Never, as long as we both shall live. 
And that reminds me,” he said soberly. 
“We must arrange about being mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh, that reminds you, does it?” she 
mocked. “Just incidentally, like that.” 

Boom! Boom! Boom! The mis- 
sion clock kept patiently at it until its 
suggestion struck in. 


What’s he 


, 


“Of course!” he cried. ‘Mr. Lake, 
the missionary, will marry us. And 
we'll have Stark and Wisner for wit- 


How long does it take a bride 
Would half an hour be 


hesses., 
to get ready? 
i nough # 

“It’s rather a short engagement,” she 
remarked demurely. “But if it’s all the 
time we’ve got 2 

“Tt is. But, darling, we'll have to 
ride for it afterward, and get across to 
the mainland. I’ve no right to let you 
in for such a risk,” he cried. 

“You couldn’t help yourself,” she 
teased saucily. “I ran you down like 
one of your own beetles. Besides, 
what does that permit for the Dutch 
ship say?” 
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“That’s for myself and a woman— 
the leper woman. Not for myself and 
my wife.” 

“Well, I’m a woman, aren’t I? And 
it doesn’t say that the woman mustn’t 
be your wife.” She blushed distract- 
ingly. 

“Cesar! Of course it doesn’t! 
What luck! We’ll be in Curacao to- 
morrow. I must see Wisner about get- 
ting us off. But, Polly, dearest one, 
you’re sure? You haven't let yourself 
be carried away by that foolishness of 
mine yesterday ?” 

“Sure? Oh, beetle man!” She put 
her hands on his shoulders and bent to 
his ear. 

The sulphur-colored winged Paul Pry 
stuck an impertinent head out from be- 
hind a palm leaf. 

“Owest-ce quelle 
quelle dit?” 

For the second ‘and last time in his 
adult life the beetle man threw a stone 
at a bird. 


dit? Qu’est-ce 


Four hours later four powerful black 
oarsmen rowed a boat containing two 
passengers and practically no luggage 
out across the huge lazy swells of the 
Caribbean toward a smudge of black 
smoke. 

“Look!” cried that one of the pas- 
sengers who wore huge goggles. “There 
goes the flag!” 

A square of yellow bunting went 
slowly up the pierhead staff of the 
dock corporation, and spread in the light 
shore breeze. 

“That’s the modern flaming sword,” 
he continued. ‘The color stirs some- 
thing inside me. Ugly, isn’t it?” 

“It is ugly,” she confessed thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Yet it’s the flag we fight under, 
too, isn’t it? And we'd fight for it if 


we had to, just as we fought for the 
other—our own.” 

“T love your ‘we,’” he laughed hap- 
pily. 

She nestled closer to him. 
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“Are you still hating the Caribbean ?” 

“I? I’m loving it the second-best 
thing in the world.” 

“But I loved it first,” she reminded 
him jealously. “Dearest,” she added, 
with one of her swift swoops of 
thought, “wlat was that funny title the 
British secretary of legation had?” 

“What? Oh, Captain the Honorable 


Carey Knowles?” 
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“Ves. Well, I shall have a much 
nicer, more picturesque title than that 
when we come back to Caracufia—dear, 
dirty, dangerous, queer, riotous, plague- 
stricken old Caracufia!”’ 

“Then my liege ladylove intends to 
come back?” he asked. 

“Of course. Some time. And in 
Caracufia I shall insist on being Mrs. 
the Unspeakable Perk.” 


END. 





WITH FLOWERS 


Net violets in clustered pride, 


JAS 


azure as the skies, 


To pale and faint and, jealous, droop, 
Beneath your azure eyes; 


Nor valley lilies, slender-stalked 
And breathing incense rare 

Too well they know that on your breast 
No eye would find them fair; 


Nor spiced carnations, royal red, 
A-sway on slender stem— 

Their fringed hearts would burst in twain 
That you outroyaled them; 


But roses, roses, in the bud, 
In hope that they may see, 
As their hearts open to the dawn, 
Your glad heart ope to me. 
MartHa McCutitocH-WILLIAMS. 





The Day of Days 


By I. A. R. Wylie 


Author of “The Turning Point,” “The Paupers of 


"| NHIS is a very simple story; in- 
deed, some people may say that 
it is not a story at all—that 

nothing happens, that though it con- 

cerns brave warriors of all sorts, there 
is no fighting and nobody comes home 
with the V. C. and nobody makes love 
and there is only the faintest hint of 
wedding chimes right at the very end; 

a regular fraud of a story, in fact. 
But then it all depends on the point 

of view. To the folk whom it con- 
cerns, this story is the story. It deals 
with the great adventure, the most won- 
derful thing of their lives. But then 
they were very simple themselves, very 
ordinary, all of them—the sort of folk 
to whom a bus ride is a pleasurable 
event. 

So now you know what you“are in 
ior. 

[The Misses Adair lived in a little 
Hat in a genteelly depressed neighbor- 
hood not too far Holborn. The 
name “Adair” is fraud. It 
conjures up visions of curls and bright 
eyes and pink cheeks. I can’t help it 
—that was their name and I am a truth- 
ful person. Once upon a time, no 
doubt, there had been curls and bright 
eyes and pink cheeks. But that time 
had gone by, and the curls had lost 
their sprightliness, and the bright eyes 
had grown dim, and the neighborhood 
—for all its gentility, a rather drear, 
foggy part of the world—had colored 
the pink cheeks to its own uniform 


from 
another 


Portman Square,” etc. 


drabness. The Misses Adair were not 
even middle-aged—they were on the 
border of being quite old and they were 
quite poor. They went out to ladies’ 
houses and did the household mending 
and initialed ladies’ handkerchiefs for 
a penny a letter. Thus they eked out 
a minute little annuity. They had a lot 
of work to do—you should have seen 
their embroidery; it. was a joy to look 
on!—but one does not get rich at the 
rate of a penny the letter. 

They were always very neatly dressed 
in black, with genteel touches of white 
here and there. Out of doors they wore 
capes and bonnets and suéde gloves, 
very shiny, but holeless and fully 
equipped with buttons. In the evening 
they changed into black grenadine 
frocks and sat down in solemn state 
to cocoa and bread and butter. Some- 
times a boiled egg was added. That 
was on feast days. 

Their flat belonged to a period a lit- 
tle farther back than their own youth 
It was full of mid-Victorian atrocities 
—antimacassars and samplers and 
glass cases covering impossible wax 
fruit and down-at-heel, comfortless 
chairs that looked as if they were tired 
of supporting tired people. There was 
a parrot. cage, but no parrot. It. all 
spoke of better days—from the point of 
view of wealth, if not of taste—but the 
Misses Adair never spoke of them. 
They were very reserved. Their re- 
serve was their pride, their one luxury. 
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Of the two, Miss Eleanor was the 
beauty and the character. There was 
a suspicion of rebellious curliness in 
the gray hair, and the faded eyes could 
twinkle or flash as the occasion de- 
manded. She had an aristocratic nose 
and a finely cut, resolute mouth, and 
was given to small vanities and uncon- 
ventionalities. 

Miss Jane was small and dark and 
shy—rather like a timid, wistful-eyed 
monkey. The comparison may seem 
odious, but there are monkeys and mon- 
keys, and Miss Jane belonged to the 
harmless, pathetic sort. 

In the flat above them lived “the poor 
young man.” That was the name they 
gave him. As a matter of fact, there 
was not much about him to suggest 
poverty. He dressed flashily, and he 
came home in the small hours of the 
mofning with a kind of fanfare of 
grunts and stumblings and _ hilarious 
bursts of song. The Misses Adair never 
missed that home-coming. They used 
to lie breathless in their narrow white 
beds and listen till the sounds died into 
a sullen silence. Then they would sigh, 
partly with relief and partly with regret 
and pity. They were very sorry for 
him. His habits cast a deeper shadow 
over the gray monotony of their lives. 

Then one day the great European 
war cloud burst. It burst so suddenly 
that even the man in the street, who 
reads his newspaper and consequently 
happens, 
was stunned with shock. As for the 
Misses Adair, who never read any 
newspaper, they scarcely realized the 
full horror of it all. Their mid-Vic- 
torian education did not help them to 
understand. When Liége fell, it con- 
veyed very little to their imaginations. 
It was only when the coal prices took 
a playful leap into the thirties that they 
began to realize. 

“My dear,” said Miss Eleanor over 
the cocoa, “this is going to be very 
serious.” 


knows everything before it 


“That is just what I was thinking, 
Eleanor,” said Miss Jane, with a little 
sigh. “We shall have to retrench. I’m 
afraid at such a time people will not 
care so much to have their handker- 
chiefs embroidered.” 

“In war time the refinements of life 
are inclined to be forgotten,” Miss El- 
eanor agreed gravely. 

They were both quite right. There 
was a heavy falling off in the handker- 
chief department, and ladies who had 
been wont to intrust their disabled 
household gods to the skillful fingers 
of Miss Jane began to do their own 
mending. Still, in spite of it all, the 
Misses Adair economized. They ac- 
tually saved. It would have done the 
heart of a simple-life cabinet minister 
good to see the two old ladies putting 
by from a sum that might have cov- 
ered his tobacconist’s bill. It was a 
wonderful feat. 

As they had never bought a news- 
paper before, you can imagine that they 
did not begin now. The war as a war 
did not worry them much. They were 
British and old, and the older you get, 
the more British you become; so they 
were quite sure that everything was 
“all right.” 

The first thrill of the war came to 
them one evening as they sat working 
by the light of the green-shaded lamp. 
A kind-hearted customer had suddenly 
conceived a passion for initialed hand 
kerchiefs, and the two neatly capped 
heads were bent earnestly over their 
task. They had not had much work to 
do of late and yet they felt curiously 
tired. Economizing sometimes has that 
effect, though a good many earnest 
economists in fine houses do not know 
it. 

The thrill sounded at first a long way 
off. It was like a throb in the air— 
a pulse beating at first softly and then 
quickly and more quickly, and louder 
and more loud. At first the Misses 
Adair merely stopped working, with 














their needles poised in mid-air; then 
they looked at each other; then their 
work slipped from their grenadine laps 
to the floor. 

“IT think—I think they’re coming this 
way,” Miss Jane murmured. 

“Yes—it does sound like it. Fancy 
their coming down this street! It re- 
minds me of—of that time—you re- 


” 





member 

“Oh, my dear—indeed, I do 

Miss Eleanor’s head drooped a little 
to one side. She was smiling to her- 
self—a shamefaced, reminiscent ghost 
of a smile. Her eyes sparkled, and 
there was a soft pink in the faded 
cheeks. Miss Jane stared down dream- 
ily at her wrinkled, withered hands. 
The two sisters sat very still. It came 
nearer—a_ devil-may-care, heathenish, 
blood-stirring, delirious skirl, dancing 
on the deep, thunderous base of march- 
ing hundreds. The Adair 
glanced shyly at each other. They were 
both breathing a little faster. 

“My dear—do you—do you think 
we might?” 

“I’m going to,” said Miss Eleanor, 
with a flash of her defiant spirit. 

They pushed the window wide open. 
The light behind them streamed out 
into the foggy darkness, silhouetting the 
two frail figures as they bent forward. 





Misses 


Down below, in the brighter light of the 
reet: it was in the pre-Zeppelin days 
iver of! kilted men flowed past to 


mad musi 


“My dear—do you see—it’s—it’s the 
tartan——” 
“Yes—isn’t that strange? To have 


chosen just our street—exactly as if 
they knew——” 

“Perhaps they’re going to the front 
to-night.” 

“How dear and brave of them!” 

\ Highlander, glancing up, wafted a 
jovial kiss. Miss Eleanor fluttered a 
half-embroidered handkerchief. Miss 
Jane gave a reproving, flustered mur- 
mur, 
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“My dear—you shouldn’t 

Miss Eleanor waved again, and the 
Highlander whooped a jolly apprecia- 
tion. Then it was over. The skirl grew 
fainter, and its dying was a strangely 
different thing from its growing. It 
was less joyous—more sinister than 
thrilling. The thunder of marching feet 
was like continuous muffled gunfire. 

It grew very quiet in the little mid- 
Victorian room. A minute before it 
had been full of color—fiery reds and 
golds and purples, and now it was all 
gray again. The very light seemed ta 
have grown dim. Miss Eleanor fidgeted 
nervously with the lamp wick, and a 
tear rolled down Miss Jane’s cheek. 


” 








Then they went on working. 

They never spoke of that evening, 
though they thought of it secretly and 
lovingly. It threw a glamour over the 
monotonous days. 

One night Miss Eleanor came home 
from an afternoon’s work at a great 
house. She came up the stairs more 
quickly than was her wont, and her 
entry into the sitting room lacked its 
usual dignity. Miss Jane looked up, 
and her sewing slipped from her hands. 

“My dear,” she gasped, “your bon- 
net—it’s crooked———” 

Miss Eleanor made no answer. She 
put a halfpenny newspaper on the table 


] 
ind 


her knees had given 


sat down as if 


vay under het But the newspaper 


id sh¢ 


he bonnet 


1 Miss Jane even more than 


shouldn’t——— A 
whole halfpenny——” 

Miss Eleanor interrupted with a 
sound that was half a sob and half an 
hysterical laugh. 


“My dear—you 


“They have been wiped out,” she said 
loudly. “They were talking about it 
at the house. It’s not in the papers, 
but it’s true, all the same. They held 
something or other until there wasn’t a 
man left. It ; 


‘‘A—a defeat ?” 


—it was a retreat, Jane.’ 
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*‘No—a great retreat. But they’ve all 
gone—all those dear, brave fellows!” 

Miss Jane picked up the newspaper 
with trembling hands. They sat close 
together and read every line. They saw 
more than the bloodless, soulless print. 
A gay, swinging line of kilted men 
poured steadily across the blurred pages 
and one of 





—from light into shadow 
them looked up and threw a kiss. 

The two sisters sat very still. They 
did not cry loudly. They had a stern 
contempt for noisy emotion. Their old 
hands were tightly clasped. 

“TIt’s—it’s a terrible war, Eleanor.” 

“Different from all the others. But 
our men are the same.” 

“They will want more and more, they 
say. All our men——” 

Miss Eleanor bowed her head. 

“And we can’t help. No one wants 
us,” she whispered. “It’s a dreadful 
thing to be old and a woman.” 

They said no more. They hid the 
crumpled newspaper in a drawer and 
went back to the embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs. 

That night the poor young man came 


home later and more hilarious than 
usual. He began singing at the bottom 
of the stairs, and the Misses Adair, 


trembling anxiously in their beds, could 
count the number of steps he negotiated 
by the shufflings and bumpings of his 
wayward feet. Then suddenly there 
was a final bang—a groan and silence 

The Misses Adair sat 
at each other through the 
Miss Jane spoke first, and her voice 
shook. 

“T’m afraid he’s fallen.” 

“The poor young man! 
we do?” 

“T don’t know. Light the candle. I 
—TI always feet braver when there is a 
little light.” 

The yellow flame of the candle re- 
vealed two pale and aghast old faces 
peering out from two immaculate white 
But the alarming silence 


up and looked 


darkness. 


What shall 


nightcaps. 


Without a word they crept 
out of bed and slipped their feet into 
woolly slippers, placed in readiness just 
where one would want to find them, 
and wrapped themselves in red flannel 


continued. 


dressing gowns. They were both ter- 
ribly frightened, and the candle in Miss 
Jane’s hand shook like an aspen leaf, 

They found the poor young man lying 
on the steps outside their front door, 
with a cut on his forehead and a gen- 
eral appearance of physical and moral 
disruption. His shirt front was crum- 
pled and wine-stained, and his top hat 
had suffered dire misfortune and 
looked remarkably like a concertina. 
Altogether, it was a repulsive and a 
most unlovely spectacle. The Misses 
Adair would have liked to turn tail and 
flee from it, but their pity for such a 
wreck was stronger than either fear or 
disgust. 

“A fellow creature 
“We couldn’t 


Miss Jane 
leave him, 





whispered. 
could we?” 

“We might call up the people down- 
stairs,” Miss Eleanor suggested. 

“But it would be such a disgrace for 
him. After all, we’re old enough to be 
his mother.” 

It was a confused statement, but it 
comforted then:. They began to help 
the poor young man to his feet, bring- 
ing all their frail strength and gentle, 
persuasive diplomacy to their task. The 
poor young man was py now sufficiently 
sober to make an effort to assure them 
that they were both “jolly good fellows, 
by gosh!” and otherwise testify to his 
undying affection and gratitude. But it 
was a long and perilous ascent to the 
next floor, and the poor young man 
leaned heavily on Miss Eleanor while 
her sister sought for his latchkey in his 
waistcoat pocket and opened the door. 
Finally, they maneuvered him to the 
sofa of the sitting room, where he col- 
lapsed into a limp and stupefied heap. 

Miss Jane lit the lamp, and Miss EI- 
eanor fetched cold water and bathed the 











bleeding forehead gingerly. Then they 
stood looking at the object of their 
ministrations. He showed no sign of 
revival, and for that they were unrea- 
sonably thankful. If there was one 
thing that could have frightened them 
more than his present torpor, it would 
have been his return to consciousness. 
Miss Jane glanced nervously toward 
the door. 
“We—we could leave him now, don’t 
you think?” she whispered. 
Miss Eleanor shook her head. 
‘“He’d knock the lamp over.” 
“We could put the lamp out.” 
“Then he’d fall down again. 
not in a fit state to be left, Jane. 
must see the thing through.” 
*“Eleanor—think of the scandal!” 
“We're too old for scandals,’ said 
Miss Eleanor with a little sigh, which 
might have been regretful. 
“And he has a mother somewhere,” 
Miss Jane added. “Poor young man!” 
The thought of his mother strength- 
ened them immensely. It made them 
realize how boyish he was, after all. 
Dissipation had not yet obliterated 
what was good and young in the flushed, 
upturned face. They watched him tim- 
idly, sorrowfully; then sat down on 
either the table, still as mice 
and quite as terrified, and grew stiff and 


He’s 


We 


side of 


pinched with cold. 

\n hour later, the poor young man 

irred and groaned and opened his 

The first objects they lighted o1 
his rescuers. 

“My word!” he muttered. “I have 
got ’em bad this time!” He rubbed 
himself back to full wakefulness, but 
the apparitions refusing to budge, he 
broke into a roar of laughter. “Where 
on earth did you two freaks spring 
from?” he hiccuped. 

The Misses Adair did not move or 
minute. They were 
The poor young man 


were 


speak for a too 
frozen with pain. 
went on laughing in the brutal, unre- 
strained way of the partially intoxi- 
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cated. But in excuse it may be said 
that at the best of times it would have 
been hard for him to suppress a smile. 
To wake up and find two unknown eld- 
erly ladies in nightcaps and red flannel 
dressing gowns seated stiffly in front 
of you, for all the world like two comic 
representatives of the Fates, is discom- 
posing, to say the least of it. But the 
Misses Adair were intensely, almost 
tragically serious. And nobody had 
ever laughed at them or spoken roughly 
to them before. They had suffered pov- 
erty and loss, but not human unkind- 
This boy’s laughter went through 
Miss Jane gulped 


ness. 
them like a knife. 
down her tears. 
“We found you lying unconscious 
outside our said jerkily, 
“and we brought you up. I—I dare say 
we seem funny to you—but we were 
We couldn't have left you 


door,” she 


sorry —— 
there 

Her voice broke. Miss Eleanor rose 
stiffly to her feet. Of the two, she was 
the more hurt. It is terrible for a for- 
mer beauty to find out that she has 
become a freak. 

“We'd Jane,” said. 
“We've could—perhaps 
more than was right——” 

But the boy stopped them with a ges- 





better go, she 


done all we 


ture. The laughter had gone out of his 
face, which was bewildered and trou- 
bled and flushed with something more 
than wine 
You mean—you brought me upstairs 
dead drunk You 


They bowed solemnly, but no vestige 
of amusement 
His face twitched. 

“That was decent of you. 
Samaritans. You’re bricks, 
you! | thought 
woman would touch me again 

And suddenly, to their utter bewil- 
derment, he flung himself down by the 


crossed his expression. 


The good 
both of 
decent 


never a--a 





table, his face buried in his arms, sob- 
bing helplessly, passionately, like a 
broken-hearted child. It was as if the 
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earth had slipped from under their feet. 
Miss Eleanor ran for a glass of water, 
but Miss Jane stretched out a timid 
hand and laid it on his. The tears of 
humiliation had become tears of pity 
and were free to run their course. 

“We’re so sorry,” she said softly. 
“My poor young man P 

He lifted his twitching, tear-stained 
face. His eyes were blurred and blood- 
shot and ugly in their wretchedness. 

“You—sorry? Good Lord!” 

“You see—we’re  neighbors”—she 
flushed a_ littlhe—“and we’re rather 
lonely—and old. We have so much 
thought to spare—we used to think 
about you and be sorry.” 

He turned his head away. He 
Miss Eleanor with the glass of water, 
and perhaps the innocency of it all was 
agony to him. He hid his face in his 
quivering hands. 

“You oughtn’t to touch me! You 
ought to—to cross by on the other side 
of the road! I’m a beast—the lowest 
sort of brute! I—I make myself sick! 
I’ve tried to pull up—but I couldn't. 
And in the end, it—it didn’t seem to 
matter. No one cared——” 

“We care,” Miss Eleanor 
emnly. 

“You?” he reiterated. 
you?” 

“You're in trouble.” 

“T’ve got all I deserve—I’m a rotten 


Saw 


said sol- 


“How could 


blackguard !” 
“No 
He stared at het 


no—only unhappy.’ 
“How did you know ?” 

“Because—I think only unhappy peo- 
ple do wrong,” she answered. 

It was the wisdom they had gathered 
in their gentle, lonely journey, and to 
the boy, in his hideous self-loathing, it 
sounded the most wonderful wisdom in 
the world. 

“Yes,” he said huskily, “I’m unhappy 
enough.” 

Then they sat either 
of him—in their white nightcaps and 


down on side 
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red flannel dressing gowns, the queer- 
est confidantes a drunken rowdy ever 
had—and he told them how he had 
been engaged to be married, how his 
girl had thrown him over, and how he 
had gone to the devil in bitterness and 
misery and couldn’t pull up when he 
wanted to; how his job had been taken 
from him, and how he had spent his last 
savings in a wild oblivion-giving ca- 
rouse. And when he had finished, they 
said very little—neither reproved nor 
expostulated—but Miss Jane made up a 
fire, and Miss Eleanor brought up a 
tin of cocoa and two precious eggs from 
the deserted flat, and they made him a 
nerve-restoring little supper and _ sat 
over him while he ate it. He did every- 
thing they told him, like an exhausted, 
remorseful child. 

It was three o’clock when they left 
him. He was sobered and pitifully de- 
jected. If there was anything comic 
in his two visitors, he did not see it 
now. He looked at them with a kind 
of wistful awe. 

“T - wish would never 
come,” he said huskily. “I'll have to 
face it all. I wish to God I could blot 
out everything and start again, but 
that’s just what one can’t do.” 

“One can Miss Eleanor. 
“You can.” 

She 
brought up with her 
had kept hidden 
the red flannel dressing g 

+} ] 


il solemnly on the table It was the 


to-morrow 


now,” said 


had 
and 


something that she 
from the flat 


took 


in the ample folds of 
own. She laid 
crumpled, tear-stained evening 
She looked like a faded 
stood there with the delicate flush on 


paper. 


rose as she 


her withered cheeks. 

“You can,” she repeated. 

They left him staring dazedly at the 
black, ominous headlines They scuttled 
like startled rabbits back to their war 
ren and there stood gazing at each other 
They had done the 
It was 


in consternation 
strangest, most amazing things. 
like a dream. 
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“Perhaps he'll go,” Miss Jane whis- 
pered. “Perhaps, after all, we shall 
have helped.” 

“We shall know 
Eleanor answered. 

But they did not see the poor young 
man again. He went away early the 
next morning, and the upstairs flat knew 
him no more. 

“Perhaps he has gone,” 
said mysteriously. 

Miss Eleanor shook her head. 

“Perhaps he is just ashamed,” she 
sighed. 

They did not speak of him again, but 
they thought of him often as they sat 
over the embroidered handkerchiefs. 
He was like a companion to them—a 
figure of romance in the gray loneliness 
of their lives. 


to-morrow,” Miss 


Miss Jane 


II. 

Very little had changed. The year 
that was to have wrought such won- 
ders had gone by, and the world still 
agonized in the throes of its rebirth. 
that had wont to lurk 
behind windows and 
doors came out and walked 
openly in the streets and grew apace, 
till its shadow was like a cloud over all 
the city. who could laugh 
laughed quietly, though they 
scarcely knew it, and there were men 


Sorrow been 


secretly closed 


barred 


Those 
more 
about wearing strange blue uniforms, 

id their expression was different from 

expressions of the otl 

The Misses Adair 

m as they passed. 
thing mysterious about them; behind 
that inscrutable gravity there 
knowledge. These were the people who 
knew. They had done great things with 
their lives. They had and done 
and suffered. The rest were like pyg- 
mies compared with them—like ignorant 


er people. 
shyly at 


There was some 


le it ykked 


was 


seen 


children playing their games and read- 
ing their fairy stories and quarreling 
among themselves. 

The Misses Adair thought ceaselessly 
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those blue-clothed men, as_ they 
at the embroidered handker- 


of 
worked 
chiefs. 

The little mid-Victorian flat seemed 
to have grown smaller and quieter and 
shabbier. A constant twilight lingered 
in the corners of the rooms. The 
Misses Adair had grown smaller, too. 
They had faded and shriveled like cut 
flowers that have been forgotten. They 
sat closer to the light when they worked, 
and their hands trembled. 

“We're growing old,” Miss Eleanor 
said one night, and she put her work 
to one side as if she had suddenly 
become too weary to go on. “One day 
quite soon we shall be very old.” 

Miss Jane sighed and went on stitch- 
ing patiently. 

“Yes, my dear. 
that very much.” 

“And one day soon we shall be dead. 
Then it will be too late.” 

“Too late, Eleanor ?” 

“Too late to live. We haven't lived 
—not for twenty years. We've 
like little mice, running in and out of 
our holes for food, and have thought of 
nothing else. We've been no good to 
We've brought no happiness 
to anybody. We've brought no ray of 
color with us. We're just gray shad- 
And now—now that there is so 


[ have been feeling 


been 


anybody. 


Ows. 
much shadow— 

She faltered, 
looked up 


the elder sister 


a flush on Miss 


and 
There was 
Ele inor’s chee ks, and he r eyes sparkled 


Miss 


and laid her hand gently on the other’s 


with tears. Jane bent forward 
knee. 

‘My dear—we’ve done our best 

“It’s not been the right sort of best. 
We haven’t been brave enough. We 
can’t look back on a single hour and 
say that it was finely lived. There isn’t 
a red-letter day in all our days.” 

“Eleanor—think. That night—the 
poor young man——’”’ 

“Yes, I know. That was because we 
didn’t stop to think. The adventure had 
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to tumble down on our doorstep before 
we would go out and seek it—and even 
then we were afraid.” 

“My dear, what do you want to do 

Miss Eleanor brushed the tears from 
her cheeks. She was trembling from 
head to foot. 

“T’d like us to have one red-letter 
day,” she said huskily. “‘I’d like to— 
just for once to be rich and not— 
not outside everything. I’d like to 
be among people—and—make them 
happy.” 

“Eleanor !” 

“Yes, really happy—so that they’d go 
home laughing—and tell each other 
about it and remember it afterward. I’d 
like to help them to forget—and after- 
ward think kindly of us.” 

“You mean?” 

Miss Eleanor nodded. They were 
both thinking of the men in the rough 
blue uniforms. Miss Jane’s hands 
rested wearily in her lap. 

“T know,” whispered. 
we’re too poor- 

Miss Eleanor got up almost vigor- 
ously. She went to the sideboard and 
came back with a little iron box. In- 
side were thin packets of wrinkly paper 
printed in red and black and one golden 
sovereign. They had kept it, in defi- 
ance of the regulations, because it was 


. 


she “But 


such a wonderful thing, the first sov- 
had She 
counted the money out, and her sister 
Each of those 


ereign they ever saved 


watched her anxiously. 


slips of paper meant so much—so much 


endured and foregone. 

“If anything happened to it!” she 
said, a little breathlessly. “It’s all we’ve 
got against the day when no one will 
want us any more. We must be very 
careful.” 

“No, not careful.” Miss 
voice shook with suppressed excitement. 
“They aren’t careful. They risk every- 
thing. We must risk everything, too. 
We’re only two old women whom no- 


Eleanor’s 
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body cares for. We are all alone—what 
does it matter what happens to us?” 

“Eleanor—my dear—I know 
Only—there’s the name 

Miss Eleanor tossed her head finely. 

“Names are nothing now,” she said. 
“It’s the good and the brave and the 
useful that count. We’re no good any 
more. It wouldn’t matter if we went 
to the workhouse.” 

Miss Jane cast an anxious, fright- 
ened look about her. Every object in 
the room was an old friend—a link with 
the dead past. 

“Yes, my dear—I—I suppose you’re 
right. We're ghosts—just ghosts.” 

“Listen!” said Miss Eleanor. 

She talked quickly, eagerly, her 
wrinkled, work-worn hands clasped to- 
gether. And Miss Jane listened; and 
presently she caught fire, and the quaint, 
wistful face lit up, and she broke in 
with timid suggestions, which were ac- 
cepted or brushed aside. Their voices 
sank as if they were afraid of being 
overheard. They whispered, their heads 
close together, like two wicked old con 
spirators. They even quarreled, and 
for once Miss Jane held her ground. 

“My dear—I couldn’t! I should be 
frightened. You are the youngest— 
and——”’ 

“The eldest ought to go,’ 
Miss Eleanor severely. 

“But they would like you better. You 
could always do liked with 
people. Don’t you remember what Cap 
tain O’Hannan said that night at the 


’ 


interrupted 


vhat you 


regimental ball?” 
“Oh, my dear!” 
“You know he did. 
true. You were the beauty—— 
Miss Eleanor fluttered and was lost. 
They kissed shyly, like two young girls 
Miss Jane put her fin- 


And it was quite 


” 


sealing a pact. 
ger to her lips. 

“And they must never, never guess!” 
she whispered. 

That night they went without supper. 
They did not miss it. The room seemed 












to have grown bigger. The tarnished 
gilt on the chairs woke up and twinkled 
with something of its old brilliancy. 
The very shadows were full of colors— 
of purples and golds and reds. The 
noise of the traffic in the streets 
sounded nearer. It seemed to rise up 
about the little mid-Victorian flat like 
a living tide—to carry it forward on its 
crest, a part of itself. 

The two old ladies sat and listened 
as to a new and wonderful music. 


III. 


“You never can tell,” said the little 
nurse with the merry eyes. “It’s the 
swagger ones that go shabbiest. When 
| first set eyes on her, I didn’t know 
what to make of it—she was so timid 
and flurried and poor looking. Then 
she said she wanted to give a treat to 
some of them—the dear, brave fellows, 
she called them—and please would | 
pick out the loneliest. So I talked with 
the matron, and my pets are going. No- 
body ever comes to see them, poor 
dears. They’re to have a slap-up time.” 

“Well, I never!” said her companion, 
and counted the china mugs on the 
dresser. “If she’s going to take them 
alone, she’ll have a siap-up time, too! 
Fancy! An old lady like that!” 

“She was a very nice old lady,” said 
he little nurse thoughtfully. 


She went back into her ward Chere 
re five men lounging round the fire 
they straightened up as she bore 
down on them. They seemed rather 


afraid of her—all except the young man 
with the bandaged face and the empty 
sleeve, who brightened visibly. Never- 
theless, he was the only one who did 
not greet her with an outburst of sub- 
dued growls. ‘ 

“It’s me overcoat that’s missing, 
nurse.” 

“Woman, dinna listen to him! I ken 
weel who cut the ribbons off me bonnet, 
and I tell ye és 
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“It’s a thievin’ liar ye are! I niver 
touched yer bonnet! I wouldn’t touch 
it not if St. Patrick himself asked me 
on bended knees!” 

The Australian guffawed. 

“Well, there’s not much in this little 
old country we haven't got a size big- 
ger and better over there,’ he drawled. 
“But if you two aren't the biggest 

The gentleman with the shorn Glen- 
garry eyed him menacingly. 

“Mon, keep out of it! Dinna anger 
me with your imper-rtinent compari- 
sons 

“Be quiet!” said the little nurse. 

They were quiet instantly. One by 
one they were dressed and admonished. 
They were like fretful, impatient school 
boys with a severe and respected mas- 
ter. The little nurse tackled them 
kindly, but firmly; only with the arm- 
less Englishman she relaxed somewhat 
from her briskness, and lingered over 
his toilet with a softened solicitude. 

He looked at her wistfully. 

“You'll think it over, won’t you?” he 
whispered. 

She smiled, but did not answer, and 
the four winked subtly behind her back. 
Their good humor was miraculously re- 
stored. But they continued to grumble. 

“If some people don’t ’ave all the 
bloomin’ luck!” said the little Cockney 
with the white face, who had hitherto 








been silent 

But the nurse ignored him. 

“And I hope you behave yourselves,” 
she finished finally. “If the little old 
lady comes back with a single complaint, 
I’ll make life horrible for the lot of you. 
Mark my words!” 

They marked them. They trooped 
out soberly in single file, under a cross 
fire of curious glances. For hitherto 
the five had come in only for their share 
of general invitations. No one had 
bothered about them particularly. Now 
they had been specially selected—they, 
who did not seem to own a friend in 
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the world, had been called upon by 
name. The effect was almost intoxi- 
cating. Yet the little nurse’s last awful 
threats had sobered them, and the mo- 
ment they stopped talking, the old, fa- 
miliar look crept back into their faces— 
that look which Miss Eleanor had so 
often seen and pondered over. 

She saw it now, as they hobbled and 
limped down the hospital steps, and her 
heart grew big within her and almost 
she forgot to be afraid. Almost—not 
quite. They were so big—these five 
pathetic men. Everything was so big 
and young and strong. And she was 
so small and old and tired. The seven- 
seater itself had been a revelation of 
terrors, as it had swung round the cor- 
ners with a hideous smoothness. She 
had bobbed about in its immensity like 
a pea in a big box. She had never been 
in a motor before—no, not even in a 
taxi. Think of it! 

She held out her hand timidly to the 
nearest and biggest of the five. She 
was so overcome with shyness that she 
found not a word to say, and they, too, 
were tongue-tied and taken aback. 
Somehow they had expected something 
different—something grand, aristo- 
cratic, imposing, not this gentle, shabby, 
anxious-looking little old woman. Their 
instinct suspected her shabbiness as 
fraudulent—hypocritical. It made them 
almost surly as they clambered into the 
throbbing car. Perhaps, too, they were 
disappointed. 

A minute later, Miss had 
disappeared. The burly Highlander on 
one side and the armless Englishman 
on the other engulfed her. In front, 
the Australian’ and the funny little 
Cockney blocked the view, and old Ire- 
land, true to the race, led the van in 
the front seat. What was left of Miss 
Eleanor consisted of a shabby little 
bonnet peeping up from amidst moun- 
The nurse, who watched 


Eleanor 


tains of khaki. 
them depart, shook her head and hoped 
for the best. 
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“Anyhow, perhaps the chauffeur will 
manage them!’’ she consoled herself. 

Meantime, the seven-seater glided 
smoothly northward. Miss Eleanor 
held her breath as they twisted in and 
out of the traffic, missing utter destruc- 
tion, as it seemed to her, by the skin 
of their teeth. It cost her all her 
strength not to cry out—not to betray 
her terror. Then, when they had 
passed Kilburn and Hendon and ran 
through country highroads, she grew 
calmer and stole shy glances at her 
guests. 

They were as silent as she. There 
was not a smile between them. As 
mutes at a funeral, they would have 
been an unqualified success, but as a 
pleasure party, they. were a_ failure. 
Miss heart sank. It grew 
heavy within her. Was this to be the 
day of days? She tried to gather cour- 
age to speak to them. She thought of 
poor Captain O’Hannan and of those 
old triumphs. Once Eleanor Adair 
could have managed a dozen men with a 
smile and a toss of the head. But that 
was all passed. Now she was a little old 
woman. A generation yawned between 
her and these. Could she ever cross 
it? 

She peeped at the Englishman on her 
left. His armless sleeve, his bandaged 
face, filled her with pity. Then there 
was ‘the Highlander, grim-visaged, 
truculent of bearing, with his Glengarry 
front of her 


Eleanor’s 


at a defiant angle In 
wall of stalwart, uncompromising shoul 
ders. She took a deep breath. 

“I—I’m so glad you’ve come,” she 
said. But her voice was very weak and 
the wind swept it away into nowhere. 

She repeated the remark with the 
courage of despair, and the Highlander 
bent an ear toward her. 

“What was it ye said, ma’am?” 

“I—I said—I was glad you’d come.” 

The seeking 


wildly for graciousness. 


Highlander gulped, 














The Day of Days 


“That’s a’ richt,” he brought out 
finally. ; 

The conversation languished. The 
tears were not far from Miss Eleanor’s 
faded eyes. They were in her voice, 
and she was silent. They had left Lon- 
don far behind. The grayness was lift- 
ing. The reds and golds of autumn 
gleamed through the thinning veil of 
mists. At first Miss Eleanor was too 
sad, too blinded, to see. Then suddenly 
it burst upon her. She gave a little 
gasping cry. 

Chenes lay behind them. They were 
gliding along the road by the Chess, 
and to the right the emerald fields rose 
up to the sky line, where great oaks 
and beeches blazed. like torches amid 
the sober pines and threw fiery reflec- 
tions of fallen leaves about their feet. 
And above all was the blue of an early 
winter sky, warmed with wistful fare- 
well glances of the sun. The impris- 
oned tears rolled down Miss Eleanor’s 
cheeks. This was the world she had 
once lived in, the world that had become 
almost a memory. It was her very 
youth, 

“How beautiful it is!’ she 
“How beautiful!” 

The Highlander reflected. 

“It’s a’ richt in its way,” he assented, 
“but ye should see me hame when the 
heather’s in bloom.” 

‘Ah, begorra, hould yer tongue, Scot- 
tie!” The Irishman in the front 

had overheard, turned and leaned 


said. 


seat, 


over the back of his seat. “It's mad 
ye are about yer ould Highlands! 
Vhat’s all the heather in the world 


” 





compared to the green hills 

The Australian interposed, with a 
careless wave of an uninjured arm. 

“It’s all just like a pocket hand- 
kerchief,” he assured them. “Your 
precious moors and Highlands—they’re 
just nothing at all. If you took two 
steps, you’d tumble over the edge. Now 
in the bush ad 

The four united to scowl upon him. 
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“G’arn!” said the little Cockney. 
“You with yer bloomin’ braggin’—we 
could squeeze the lot of yer into a Lon- 
don suburb!” 

The Australian half rose in his place. 
It was an ugly moment. Miss Eleanor 
wrung her hands. 

“Oh, please! 
chokingly. 

They were suddenly quiet, staring at 
her in a blank, puzzled sort of way. 
They saw the tears on her cheeks, but 
she herself had forgotten them. 

“Please don’t quarrel!” she said. “I 
want you to enjoy yourselves—and be 


Please!” she begged 





happy 
“But we are happy,” the Highlander 
assured her. “We're always happy 


when we're scrappin’!” 

“TI didn’t know,” said little Miss EI- 
eanor brokenly. 

They continued to gaze solemnly at 
her, and she bent her head. Then sud- 
denly a great hairy paw descended on 
the shabbily gloved hands and patted 
them. 

“There, there, lassie, ye mus’na greet. 
What's troublin’ ye?” 

“IT wanted us all to be happy,” she 
persisted, and now, in her desperation, 
she ceased to be shy or frightened. “‘It 
was to haye been the day of days—a 
red-letter day we should all remember. 
I wanted us all to have something we 
could keep—and—and look back on— 


afterward 
They were very serious now—very 
solemn. The Australian shook his head. 


“But you can do this sort of thing 
all day long,” he argued. “This is no 
treat for you.” 

“Oh, no—of course not.” She gave 
a little shaky laugh. “I—I—can do it 
all day long, as you say. But somehow 
this was to have been different—quite 
different.” 

They pondered. 
scratched his chin. 

“Look ’ere,”’ he said. 


The little Cockney 


“’Ow did you 
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come to choose us out, missis? You 
don’t know us, do yer?” 

“Not—not exactly. I—TI asked your 
nurse,’ she stammered. 

“°Oo did yer ask for?” 

Suddenly the Englishman with the 
empty sleeve interposed. It was almost 
the first time he had spoken, and his 
voice sounded a little rough. 

“She asked for the ones that hadn’t 
any pals,” he said. 

“Did yer?” 

She made no answer. She felt so 
harassed that if it had not been for that 
big, comforting hand, she would as- 
suredly have broken down. 

“Wot iver made ye think o’ 
said the Irishman. 

“Wotcher know 
little Cockney. 

Miss Eleanor lifted her head. She 
looked at them one by one, and for a 
minute she saw what lay behind their 
inscrutability. 

“IT know what it is to be lonely,” she 
said. 

“G’arn! 


that ?” 


abart it?’ said the 


Rich people ain’t lonely.” 
“} am,” faltered, under their 

amazement. “I mean—I have a sister 

—but just—somehow—we're old. Life 


she 


passes us by.” 

She had not meant to say it. 
felt how foolish and sentimental 
was. She waited for them to laugh. 
But they were quite still. The Cock- 
ney leaned over the back of his 
He held out his thin hand 

“Well, ’ere’s to the day of days 
missis! We're all pals now, ain’t we?” 

“Pals?” 

“That’s right.” 

Suddenly she understood. She 
their faces, and they were changed; 
they were no longer stolid and indiffer- 
ent. The ice was broken between them; 
the gulf was crossed. She smiled, and 
they smiled back broadly, open-heart- 
edly. 

“T__I’m so happy,” she 
“How kind of you all! | 


She 
she 


seat. 


she echoed. 


Saw 


stammered. 
* 


wish—— 


Ainslee’s 





“Wotcher wish, missis ?” 

“That it would go on like this—al- 
ways She gave a little laugh. 
“Always friends,” she said shyly. 

The Cockney shook his head. 

“Ain’t to be done, missis. You're a 
rich lidy—we’re only poor tommies. 
When the war’s over, you won’t look 
at us when we’re sweepin’ crossin’s.” 

The four nodded a gloomy assent. 
Suddenly, to her own amazement, she 
flared up. She turned on them as the 
lovely Eleanor Adair might have turned 
on the poor, broken-hearted Captain 
O’ Hannan. 

“It isn’t true!” she said. “If I were 
rich—I mean, because I’m rich, it’s all 
the more reason You’ve fought 
for me in your way, and I shall fight for 
you in mine. When the war is over, 
it will be my turn. There’s no differ- 
ence between us, and there never can 
be again. We—we’ve got to live up to 
you—we who have done nothing.” 

She paused breathless. Five pairs of 
eyes considered her with grave wonder. 

“Yer ain't like most rich lidies,” the 
Cockney reflected. ‘“There’s something 
different about yer—I don’t know what 
i is” 

An awful fear possessed her. 
must know, even 
what this day of days was costing— 
what it meant for all the days to come. 








They 


never never 


guess, 


She hid her shabbily gloved hands 
under the rug. She began to talk fa 

ind eagerly. She conjured up visions 
of great estates and lor lly manors—of 


wealth and of al 
that it was going to do. . She told them 
of the Utopia she would prepare for 
them among the hills and dales of her 
dominions, of the work and plenty that 
there should be for the able—and of 
the rest and peace that there should be 
for those who could never work again. 
She painted a glowing picture, and as 


a vast and wonderful 


she painted, fear urging her, it became 
real. The flat and the 
embroidered faded like 


mid-\Victorian 
handkerchiefs 








The Day 





an evil dream. She was young again— 
young with the youth that the power 
to do great and good things gives to 
the oldest of us. She held out her 
hands to Life, and Life took them and 
drew her down into its maelstrom. She 
was no longer alone. The day of days 
was for all time. 

Her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks 
were pink with excitement and the. bite 
of the wind, as they sped on through 
the gathering twilight. The five listened 
in silence, and when she faltered and 
broke off, they grunted a subdued, ap- 
proving chorus. 

“That would be worth coming home 
to,” said the Australian. 

“Too good to be real, that’s wot it 
is,” mumbled the Cockney. 

“Mon, but I’ve got a vurra reel 
thirst!” said the Highlander unexpect- 
edly. 

There was a shout of laughter, and 
the spell was broken. The little shiver 
of dread that had passed down Miss 
Eleanor’s spine vanished in a glow of 
pleasurable realization. 

“\Vhy, I’m hungry, too!” she said. 

Hunger was nothing new to her, but 
this different kind. It was a 
joyful, hearty, happy thing, born of the 
fresh winds and wonderful expansion 
of her heart. The Highlander whooped 


approval. 


Was a 


‘A wee drappie——” he began, but 
he was frowned down and took the 
‘A wee dr ippie of tea,”’ he went 


brazenly, “it’s the vurra thing.” 

Miss Eleanor clutched the shabby 
little purse. Yes, there was enough 
left for that—enough to tip the superior 
person at the wheel; just enough. 


Afterward She refused to think 
of the afterward. So they consulted 
the superior person, who volunteered 
advice, and they swung back on the 
home road and made straight for the 
nearest source of food and drink. 

In a certain little village not many 
miles from Harrow, there is a certain 
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old inn with an oak-paneled parlor and 
a big open fireplace and a cozy, old- 
time air. On that evening, a few motor- 
ing guests were rejoiced by a strange 
sight—a table loaded with bread and 
butter and jam and cakes, five jolly 
soldiers, and a little old lady pouring 
out Heaven knew how many cups of 
tea, and as jolly as any of them. 

They treated her with such loving 
deference, they seemed to know each 
other so well, that speculation was rife 
among the wondering onlookers. 

“Their mother, no doubt,’ was one 
whispered solution, but a murmur of 
admiration for such a Roman mother 
was cut short by a “begorra” from one 
end of the table and a full-blown High- 
land “hoots, mon,” from the other, not 
to mention a Cockney twang and a 
colonial drawl. So the speculators gave 
it up as a bad job, and only gaped their 
wonder as the gayety of the little party 
waxed fast and furious. Miss Elea- 
nor’s bonnet was not as straight as dig- 
nity demanded, and the wind had blown 
the gray hair into straggly, disorderly 
wisps. Little she cared; she was happy. 
She looked into the laughing, glowing 
faces, and her heart sang. She only 
wished that they would eat more—that 
she could go on pouring out tea for 
them for ever and ever. 

But presently the superior 
made his appearance. 


of Days 








person 
His manner was 
reproy ing. 

“The 


before dar k,”’ he 


were to be back 


“And it’s dark 


nurse said we 
said. 
now.” 

So they scrambled into their coats, a 
little shamefaced, and the bill was paid 
—they had eaten so heartily that the 
superior person’s gratuity, as the tea 
shops have it, had to be seriously re- 
duced—and scrambled back into the car. 
The five men tucked Miss Eleanor in 
as if she had been a porcelain vase. 

It was indeed quite dark. Turning 
out of the village high street, they 
nearly ran over a belated milk cart, 
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and Miss Eleanor screamed. The High- 
lander laughed gruffly. 

“One’d think ye’d never been in a car 
before, lassie,” he growled, and tucked 
her arm comfortably through his. 

They sang songs on the home road. 
Some of them, judged by ultra-refined 
standards, left something to be desired, 
but to Miss Eleanor they were the nic- 
est, gayest songs she had ever heard. 
She thought their voices beautiful. She 
piped in when they sang old familiar 
ballads, so timidly that they never heard 
her. 

Only the Englishman with the empty 
sleeve was silent. He had been very 
quiet all the evening, seeming to avoid 
her eyes. She thought perhaps he was 
suffering, and treated him with a shy 
tenderness. 

At last it was over. They crowded 
around the car and shook the little shab- 
bily gloved hand till it was numb. They 
refused to be herded back into the hos- 
pital until they had said their say. They 
were so jolly that the orderly feared 
the worst. But their intoxication was 
born of the fresh air 
and good comradeship. 

“It’s 
enough,” said the “We'll 
never forget it—no, not if we live to a 
hundred.” 


and good food 


been the day of days, sure 


Irishman. 


“S’ help me, we won't,” said the little 
Cockney 

“It’s the jollic 
last 
Australian, a little sa 


[ saw Sidn harbor, the 
11, 
The Highlander growled approval. 
“I'll tell ye what,” he said, “when 1 


there, I'll kill a 


” 


get back oot dozen 
Boches in honor of it. 
But Miss Eleanor shook her head. 
“Oh, no—don’t kill any one!” For 
though she approved of war, she could 
not bear the thought of any one’s being 


killed. 
all of you.” 


“Just come back safe and sound, 


And we'll come 


“Begorra, we will! 





Ainslee’s 









and live in the foine little houses you'll 
be building for us,” said the Irishman, 

When the five got back to their ward, 
they were inclined to assume superior 
attitudes. They talked loudly and os- 
tentatiously for the benefit of the less 
fortunate. 

“She was a pal,” said the Australian. 

“IT don’t care if she was a bloomin’ 
Mrs. Rockefeller,” said the little Cock- 
ney. “She was a lidy.” 

“7’ll tell you what she was,” said the 
Englishman with the empty sleeve, sud- 
denly and very gravely. 


But Miss Eleanor sat huddled in the 
corner of the big, empty car, stiff and 
cold with shame and anguish. 

For at the last moment the English- 
man had bent toward her, and the light 
of a street lamp had fallen on his band- 
aged face. 

“I thank most of all,” 
softly. “You see—I went.” 

Then she had recognized him. 

It was the poor young man. 


you he said 


IV. 

It was very still in the mid-Victorian 
room. The afternoon light filtered in 
from behind the shabby curtains and 
seemed to deepen the twilight lurking 
The noise of the traffic 


in the corners. 


sounded far off [The whole room was 


1 study in gray shadow 

[The Misses Adair were bent over 
the work Chere was to be a war 
wedding, and some of the bride’s trous- 
seau had been given them to embroider. 


g 
They did not talk as they worked. From 
now onward the silence would deepen 
about them. The great day—their day 
of life and action—was over. Life had 
done with them. Men and women 
would never their way 
They would be alone, always, waiting 


come again. 
patiently for their time of rest. 

The bell rang, and with a little sigh 
Miss Jane rose and opened the door. 














poor young man stood on the 
His face was still bandaged, 
He stood 


The 
threshold. 
and he was in civilian dress. 
there smiling at them. 

“I’ve come to call,” he said. 

Miss Eleanor had risen. Her hand 
was pressed to her side. She tried to 
speak, but could not. He went on 
quietly : 

“I’ve been discharged, and my old 
firm has taken me back. I’ve come to 
thank you both—for everything—and 
for the day of days.” 

“Don’t!” Miss Eleanor held herself 
She spoke bravely and 
clearly. “You must understand—I 
didn’t want to say anything untrue—I 
didn’t want to boast. but we wanted 
to do something—and we didn’t want 
iny one to know and feel . 

“I do understand,” he interrupted 
gently. 

“You—you—told them?” 

“Ves. 

“They must have laughed,” she said 
in bitter humiliation. 

*\acDonald blubbered,” he answered 
“They sent a message. They 





erect. now 








simply. 


The Day of Days 
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said now they could be real pals; they 
were very glad—and proud. When they 
get leave, they’re coming round to tea. 
They’ll be jolly thankful if you'll have 


them. They’re pretty lonely, poor 
devils!” 
The Misses Adair caught their 


breath. They looked toward ‘each other, 
but they saw nothing. Their eyes were 
blurred, and a strange pain clutched 
at their throats. The poor young man 
took a step nearer. 

“I’m married,” he said. “The little 
nurse with the jolly eyes—you remem- 
ber. And we’re coming to live in my 
old flat. You see we shall be neigh- 
bors, and if you would only help us a 
little and be friends He hesitated 
shyly. “She’s downstairs—my wife. 
She wants to come up and thank you, 
too. May she?” 

They nodded. They heard him go 
clattering down the stairs; they heard 
voices. They looked about them. It 
was as if they were waking from a 
gray, unhappy dream. And the little 
mid-Victorian room was full of sun- 
shine. 











WHEN life becomes too precious to risk, it isn’t worth living. 


Ee 


Tue only thing a man can leave behind him is that which he takes with him. 





you're 


haven't 
Goldie 


MABEL: Guess 
wondering why you 
heard from your little 

before. I would have written sooner, 

only there’s been a convention going 
on, and I got a sprained wrist taking 
tips. Engineers they was, from all 
over, and they had swell banquets and 
doings, and acted as if they was trying 
to wreck the:whole town, so they could 

build it up again all nice and new. I 

was so hoarse yesterday that one party 

friend Jack trying 
way 


EAR 


insists I was his 
to kid him. Anyways, on my 
home, I buys a box of them lozenges 
all the opera singers nibbles between 
the acts, and honest, girlie, I must have 
a grand voice, ’cause they fixed me up 
all right. Mebbe that’s handing you a 
: irbling 


there’s n a girl \ 


laugh, but 


lam and” 
ever-it-1s 1 ida 

Well, things would 
day, only there’s a young million-bucks 
arrived at the big hote. His name’s 
Jinks, and he looks like a nice sort of 
boy when he’s home, but here he’s lead- 
ing a sort of six-cylinder life. Got the 
suite that that prince slept in, or was 
supposed to sleep in, and he can get all 
the money they has at the desk quicker 
Talk 
about service! All he has to do is to 
look like he wants something, and it’s 
Even at that, with 


than most guests can a cold smile. 


there right away. 


ee 
LINE’S BUSY?" 


By Albert Edward Ullman 


CUPID AT THE SWITCH- 
BOARD 


all his money, he’s not a bit fresh. 
Why, when he hands you a dollar, he 
does it so you think you're doing him 
a favor by taking it. Real manners, | 
calls it. 

There’s some difference, though, be- 
tween him and one of them too-hand- 
some chaps he pals around with. This 
young Jinks talks to you like you was 
just as good as he is, but his friend 
acts as if you didn’t belong on the same 
earth with him. I don’t see where he 
comes to pull that stuff, either, for it 
seems to me that he’s using his young 
friend for a meal ticket. I know he 
talked a minute oyer this morning, and 
I taxes him for two calls. Believe me, 
he made as much noise as one of them 
automobiles what are never mentioned 


1 then waits 


in polite ociet ind 


re 

shoving the girl 

over the precipice. George was stand- 
ing treat, and he certainly enjoyed it. 
It was all about a poor clerk what saves 
his employer’s daughter from drown- 
ing and then saves the works from fire 
or something. Say, George was look- 
when he comes out, 
he was 


back the 


ing’ so inspired, 
afraid 


boss on the 


that I was going up and 


slap his next 


morning. 


I brought him to all right, girlie, 





“The Line’s Busy!” 


after he passes four ice-cream places 
without paying any attention. Yours, 
GOLDIE. 


Deak Mase: It’s been so lonesome 
around here that I’ve got in the habit 
of talking to myself, and I never was 
a good listener. Even that old major in 
No. 69 would have been welcome com- 
pany, and you know he never chatters 
about anything but all them ailments 
he’s suffering from. Honest, Mabel, | 
never knew any one could be sick in so 
many places at once until I met him. 
He got real cheerful telling me about 
it the last time, and looked almost well 
before he finished. I suppose he 
wouldn’t be happy unless he was sick. 

Well, it was just my luck that he 
wasn't around to-day—probably 
off somewhere trying to collect some 
new diseases—and I was beginning to 
get the willies for sure when who 
along but that young Jinks 
party. Say, all he needed was a band 
to make him look like a parade, there 
was that many following him in to 
lunch. After a while, he comes out 
and keeps me busy about a half hour 
calling up others to come and take din- 
I bet he’s some little relief com- 
mittee for a lot of people—trying to 
be a good fellow and only being a good 


was 


breezes 


ner, 


a lot of rich 
about 
things 
after 
is just about as bad 


s and suc h 


oesn't seem to count for much 


all. (auess luxury 


for the system as poverty. Some folks 
until 


have their breakfasts in bed 


they’re sent to a hospital, while others 
have to get in a hospital to have their 
breakfasts in bed 

\nyhow, I’m just sitting there think- 
ing, while making connections for 
Jinksie, when who takes notice of little 


me but his handsome friend. He sorts 
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of sidles up and hands me a pleasant 
look. 

“It must be tiresome,” he remarks, 
“doing that all day.” 

“Not half as bad as doing nothing 
all day,” I answers. 

“That’s quite true,” he says, softlike. 
But you ought to take a little ride in 
the evenings now and then.” 

“Did you ever read them rubber-heel 
ads?” I asks. 

“No,” he answers. 
Say ?” 

“*Walking’s good for the health.’ 
That’s my motto.” 

He gets off a funny little laugh at 
that, and was going to say something 
more, only Jinksie comes over to pay 
for his calls. Then his handsomeness 
turns his back and acts as if he’d never 
seen me in all his life. You know you 
never can trust a bird like that, Mabel. 
Besides, there’s something about this 
party what makes me think he’s about 
as crooked as a broken bed spring, and 
just as comfortable for the feelings. 

That’s all the news, girlie, except that 
a dancing floor is being put down in 
the main dining room. Pierre says it’s 
so the patrons can enjoy their meals 
nice and quiet, and rest between the 
Yours, GOLDIE. 


“What do they 


courses. 


DEAR MABEL: 
say “hello” and hope you are 
Got a letter from 
You remember—the 
was here two weeks 
to the 
well. 
and I guess that’s the proper word, for 


Just an open line to 
doing 
better. Imogene to- 
girl who 
and had to a8) back 
aunt 


Says she’s just crazy to get back, 


day 


country ‘cause het wasn’t 


when she was here, she was working 
all day and dancing all night. The only 
sleep she ever got was riding to work 
Funny, what some peo- 
Up there she’s existing 


on the subway. 
ple calls life. 
on three sure-enough meals a day, while 
down here she was getting strong and 
husky on nourishing things as 
sinkers and Well, if she was 


such 
coftee. 
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looking for sympathy from me, she got 
it like the Giants got the pennarit this 
year. [I tells her I wish I had her 
chances. I’d go up and kiss a cow on 
the face to get some fresh milk. 
Talking about dancing, the new floor 
has got the crowd a-coming, and honest, 
Mabel, a week ago the hotel was so 
empty it made an echo. Why, some of 
’em come around right after breakfast, 
complaining ’cause the orchestra ain’t 
working, and they don’t all look loony, 
either. Pierre let me slip up and look 
it over, opening night, and, take it from 
me, I was some surprised. Of course 
I expected to see a lot of tango tots 
sashaying around—the kind girls use 
for dancing only—but I never expected 
to see a’ bunch of old boobs hobbling 
about like they has St. Vitus. Believe 
me or not, dearie, there was some nice, 
quiet old parties there you'd think 
would be home in bed with their teeth 


in a glass of water. And there they 


was just killing themselves with pleas- 


ure and trying to kid Old Man Time 
himself. It was so funny it almost 
made you cry. 

Guess Jinksie has the bug, too, for 
he’s ‘been one-stepping in and out with 
one of them tall, cold-looking dolls, 
who’s a Titian just now.  She’s all 
dressed up in things that Paris will be 
wearing next year, only she looks as 
Any- 

she 


if she wasn’t quite used to ’em. 
much jewelry 


thumbs, 


ways, she’s got so 


has rings on her and she 
parades in last evening wearing slippers 
heels. Jinksie 
seems real proud of her. They tells 
me his old man left him a few rail- 
roads, and that he just escaped from 
college. Perhaps that’s why. 

Mebbe dancing will do him some 
good, for he hasn’t been behaving any 
too well lately. Most of the time he 
smells like them spice-laden breezes 0’ 
the Orient you hears tell about, he’s 
chewing cloves so much. Besides all 
the money he gets at the desk, he’s 


with diamond-studded 


Ainslee’s 


sending drafts down home for more 
every other day. Why, what that boy 
calls a bank roll would look the size of 
a bale of cotton to you and me. Be- 
lieve me, girlie, if money grew on 
trees, as they used to say, he'd need 
Yellowstone Park for a conservatory. 
George didn’t come around this eve, 
and I missed a nice bus ride. Mebbe he 
phoned the corner drug store, and that 
new clerk wouldn’t run a few blocks to 
call me. Well, I’m going over there 
now and buy a stamp, and ask him 
what he means treating customers that 
way. Yours, GOLDIE. 


Dear Masec: Still tired from yes- 
terday’s doings, only I can’t wait to 
hand you the laugh. Remember me 
telling you about George falling down 
on a date? The reason was that his 
married sister and her kiddies blew into 
town to see the sights, and he had to 
meet ’em at the boat. Anyways, he 
rings me up and begs me to get_a day 
off and take ‘em around, ’cause he’s in 
bad with his and doesn’t dare. 
Well, you know me, girlie. I’m always 
there with the helping hand, no matter 
how much it’s been lacerated in the 
past. 

To make a long story short, I meets 
her and the five little ones—five of ’em, 
mind you—and we starts out and takes 
in the Aquarium and Statue of Liberty 
and other things what people who live 
She was real nice, and 


boss, 


here never sees. 
treated me like a relative right away. 
Let me have the children all to myself 
—also the pleasure of looking after ’em. 
Mebbe George thought she might help 
him with me, after I turned down his 
last proposal, and mebbe not; but if he 
did, he’s thinking backwards. Why, 
what I went through would knock the 
man out of romance any time. I love 
kiddies, all right, but I guess five all 
at once is too much for yours truly. 
Besides spoiling my Sunday best and 
my temper, they got popcorn in my 
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If George ever stood a chance, 


hair. 
he lost it then and there. 

Somehow or other, we all got back 
safe and sound, though it took a bunch 
of traffic policemen and conductors and 


innocent bystanders to do it. By that 
time, what from lugging two of the 
dearies who went to sleep early and 
making a hearty lunch on peanuts and 
lemonade, I was so weak I couldn’t 
even whistle for help. Anyhow, she 
thanks me nicely and tells me she has 
so much pleasure being with her chil- 
dren always that she likes to let others 
enjoy themselves once in a while. Hon- 
est, I think she believed it herself! 

I was so cross to-day that when I 
calls No. 713, he thinks his wife is back 
from California—said it sounded just 
like her. Even the old major notices 
it and brings down so much medicine 
that fresh simp pretends to 
think we’re opening a drug store, and 
asks me politelike for some shaving 
soap. I just couldn’t help laughing, 
and that peeves the major and he takes 
it all away, to let me die without any 
first aid. 

When your disposition is bad, every 
one seems to leave you alone with it, 
don’t they? I know, that’s 
what happened in my case, and I was 
getting sort of drowsy when I hears 





some 


because 


something what makes me sit up and 


take notice. 


S-s-sh! Not so loud My name’s 
Svlve ter he re,” said a voice, and even 
before I looked around the switch 
board, I knew it was Jinksie’s hand 


some friend. 

He was standing there with a busy- 
looking littke man. They weren’t pay- 
ing any attention to me—probably 
thought I was asleep. So, I thinks to 
myself, you’re one of them parties with 





aliases, are you? 
“Well, you didn’t tell me,” 
omplains. “You know I always—— 
“That's all right,” says the Sylvester 
interrupting. ‘The main thing is 


the other 


” 
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I’ve got to get a larger commission on 
those pearls, or I'll take Jinks some- 
where else.” 

“Why, I’ve given you six hundred 
already on the other stuff, and ten per 
cent is all we can allow, at those 
prices.” 

“Then raise the prices.. He won't 
know the difference. I tell you I must 
have two thousand out of this. If you 
can’t do it, some one else will.” 

“All right,”’ says the little chap. “But 
I don’t like charging so much. It’s like 
highway robbery, and gives the firm a 
bad name.” 

“You fool, you! 
twenty-four hours,” 
angrylike. “Now you 
mine promptly.” 

Then they sort of walks away, still 
chinning, and I don’t hear any more. 
It was enough, anyway, to show me 
that my hunch was right about Jinksie’s 
handsome friend. He appeared too 
perfect to be true—like one of them 
five-and-ten-cent-store rings, what looks 
better than the real thing while they 
last and then black mark. 
Probably takes all sorts of people to 
make up a world. If it wasn’t for 
parties like Sylvester, there wouldn't 
Then every one would 


He won’t have ’em 
says Sylvester, 
see that I get 


leaves a 


be any police. 


have to do their own housework and 
cooking. Yours, GOLpDII 

Dy LR VLA Went to a rea show 
last nigh nd I certainly did en 1 
Guess it ain’t an awful hit, ’cause the 


management sent around a bundle of 
passes for every one in the place, to 
kind of fill up the house. Well, | 
couldn’t never tell you what it was all 
about, except there was a young lieu 
tenant singing about his love to a 
princess party every time there was any 
moonlight. It didn’t seem quite natural 
to me, him loving her so much and let 
ting her come out in the park at night 
with next to nothing on. To me, girlie, 
it always seemed that the right man is 
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the one who asks if you’ve got your 
rubbers on—not the one who lets your 
feet get soaking wet while he feeds you 
candy and tender words. 

Anyways, it was all to the good, and 
there was some tunes in it you could 
whistle, they was so familiarlike. Once 
or twice I thought I was going to get 
wise to the plot, when the funny Irish- 
man was talking to the funny Dutch- 
man, but then the merry-merry would 
come on and. give an imitation of a 
lingerie counter lost in a cyclone. And 
that chorus was all action, believe me— 
you almost lost your breath just watch- 
ing ’em. It was some show, all right, 
and everybody in the audience was ap- 
plauding most of the time, except a few 
parties who acted as if they’d paid two 
dollars. 

I was so cheerful to-day that I didn’t 
mind it a bit when that old crusty in 
No. 600 calls me down for ordering dry 
toast when he wanted milk toast. You 
know he only has two teeth, and they 
don’t hit. Well, he carries on some- 
thing fierce, and was so excited you 
couldn’t understand him—sounded like 
he was talking with his tonsils. But I 
just jollies him along, and tells him 
about the show with ail them perfect 
thirty-sixes. Pretty soon he’s laughing 
and saying things, trying to make me 
believe: he’s a perfect devil. 

And now for the society news, Ma- 
bel, ’cause I know you always turns to 
that page first in the Sunday papers. 
Who do you think has arrived at the 
big hote but Jinksie’s mother, and John, 
the head porter, says, after carrying up 
her trunks, that he ain’t worked so hard 
since that convention was here. At 
that, she’s a fine old party, very proud 
and haughtylike, except when she’s 
looking at Jinksie. Then she sort of 
softens and don’t look like them pic- 
tures of empress dowagers what you 
see. Besides her maid, there’s a young 
party with her who isn’t any daughter 
or relation, from all I hears. She’s one 
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of them soft cuties who make you think 
of the kind o’ mothers they has—nice, 
sweet old ladies who sit around. knit- 
ting things for the poor and making 
soup for the sick. You know what I 
mean—the kind who believe that every- 
body else is just as nice as they are. 

From what I sees, I figure out that 
Mrs. Jinks is worried about her. wan- 
dering boy, and has come here to try 
and wean him away from the bright 
lights. Outside of the first day, he’s 
been ducking her and the girlie, and 
that Sylvester along with him. I’d like 
to let her know that the pal Jinksie’s 
chumming with is about as much on the 
level as the Rocky Mountains, only she 
probably wouldn’t listen to me, and, 
after all, I got my little job to look 
after. Sometimes telling people what 
they don’t want to hear does you as 
much good as standing on a burning 
deck ! 

I almost forgets to tell you that Dot- 
tie blew in right after lunch. My, she 
was looking sassy, and acting that wise 
you'd think Forty-second and Broad- 
way was a hayfield to her. Poor little 
simp! She’s as wise as a turtledove 
and about as lazy. 

“Hello, Goldie!” she pipes, kissing 
me so hard any one would know she 
wasn’t my sister. 


“Why, Dottie!” I says. “How are 
you ?” 
“So-so,’ she answers. smartlike 


“Only I’m still looking for a position.” 
“They’re hard to find,” 
joking way. “Jobs are much easier.” 
I knew it would miss her a mile. 
“Well, so long, dearie,” she sings. “I 
gotta hurry, ‘cause my _ gentleman 
friend is waiting outside with his 
roadster.” 
“His whatster?” I asks, very simple. 


I says, ina 


“Why, er—his racing auto, silly.” 
_“*That’s a good way to look for a job 
—through a wind shield.” 

“You don’t understand, you old slow- 




















poke,” she says, flushing, as she skips 
away. “I do believe you’re jealous.” 
Tell me, what can you say to a girl 
who has just found out that gasoline is 
for something besides cleaning 
gloves? Besides, you know that Dottie 
always did think make-up was better 
for the complexion than exercise. Lord 
knows, Mabel, I ain’t knocking her, 
‘cause I’m her friend. And when it 
comes to friends, she needs more than 
a presidential candidate to look after 
her! Yours, GOLDIE. 


good 


Deak Mapet: Was so tired last 
night I couldn’t write—even missed the 
seventeenth episode of the ‘Adventures 
of Angela,” and it has a movie hero in 
it who doesn’t look like he’s a barber. 

got straight hair, and you know 
most of ‘em has you thinking that 
they’re using permanent Marcel wavers 
every night. 


He’s got 


If producers keep hand- 
ing them curly heads to the movie fans, 
the time will come when an actor will 
have to be as bald as a Mexican mutt to 
make a hit with the public. 


they re 


Right now 
putting a new one across al- 
most every day. All you have to have 
is a head looking like a busted mattress 
and fixed up pompadour, and you gets 


engaged. Honest, I saw one boob last 


1 


week, with his neck shaved round, come 


on with a Tuxedo coat and a silk ha 
one would know it’s all ng 
rom reading about what 
I wear in the programs 
Well, what I started out to téll you 
was that I’ve been so rushed that I’m 


glad to get to my little old two-by-four 
when the whistle blows. Since the 
“thé dansant,” as they calls it, started, 
the place has been as busy as a burning 
beehive. By the way, that’s some name 

thé dansant—ain’t it, girlie? It’s like 
calling old-fashioned: beef stew a ragout 


of something or other, the only differ- 


ence being about sixty cents. 
It wouldn’t surprise me much, how- 
ever, if we lost some of our old guests 
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through it. ‘Even the major’s talking 
about leaving. Says that music has him 
sashaying in his sleep all night—also 
the cooking’s bad. Didn’t I tell you 
before that the major has taken up a 
nut diet—you can call it that two ways 
—and has gone in for peanut soup and 
walnut pot roast and such satisfying 
things? The other day, he found a 
bone in one of his nut dishes, and he 
carried on as if it belonged to some 
mummy about two thousand years old. 
Accused the management of more 
crimes than Jesse James ever thought 
of, and there’s one thing I know—if 
the maje doesn’t leave, the chef will. 

Jinksie’s mother is still with us, 
though we don’t see much of him. 
He appears to be gallivanting around 
and keeping away as much as possible. 
Last night he wasn’t here at all, because 
this morning, when I comes in, she asks 
me to ring up his rooms and see if he’s 
returned yet. Her voice was all tired, 
and I just bet the old dearie sat up the 
night waiting for her boy. Millions 
don’t to make such a difference 
in mothers, anyhow, bless ’em! 

Later in the day, he calls up and asks 
me, confidentiallike, if his mother is 
worried much. His voice wasn’t very 
steady, and he didn’t talk natural. Any 
experienced operator could guess what 
Anyhow, 





seem 


was the matter right away. 


[ tells him what happened, and he 


1.1 } 
. . methine abou 
les somethi abo 


t straightening 


up ind omimng ove but betore I can 


r, 
say anything more, he has hung the re- 


ceiver up. I don’t believe in rough 
stuff, but that young party needs a 


strong and brutal father about as bad 
as any one ever did. He’s probably all 
right at the bottom, but the top is where 
the brains is. 

Got to quit bothering about other 
people’s troubles, ’cause I’ve got some 
of my own. That hand laundry tore 
one of my waists in the machinery and 
sent the other one to some one else by 


mistake. I got a forty-four—and what 
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too much of a lady to say. Yours, 
GOLDIE. 


Dear Masec: Talking about three- 
reel adventures, yours truly has had 
hers and, believe me, one reel is a 
plenty for any one with a nervous tem- 
perament like mine. It all came about 
through Jinksie and the dangers of a 
great city he’s been trying to make a 
collection of. When it comes to hu- 
man nature, that boy is about as wise 
as a stuffed owl. I guess he spent so 
many years studying all about dead 
ones that he never gave a thought to 
the live ones. Anyways, he’s learned 
his first lesson, and moved up from the 
foot of the class. 

You know yesterday was the third 
day that he didn’t show up, and his 
mother and the girlie with her was that 
worried they has all their meals sent 
up and never leaves the telephone. Just 
sitting there and crying to each other, 
I suppose—waiting for word from him. 
About every hour, one of ’em would 
call me and ask if he’s come in yet, and 
when I says no, they sighs, like, and 
hangs up the receiver. Honest, I was 
all broke up, like a doll after Christ- 
mas, thinking of the proud old dear 
and what she was going through for 
that unspanked son. It must be the 
natural thing for mothers to suffer— 





just to keep the world from going to 
the bad. 

Well, the whole day passed that way, 
and it must have been about quitting 
time for me, when I jumps as if a 
mouse had broken loose in the place. I 
has one eye on the clock and the other 
on the signals, and was plugging in for 
the last time, when a voice comes over 
the wire. It was the voice of Jinksie, 
but my, how changed! He starts talk- 
ing to me in a rambling way, and all 
the time I can hear a lot of tango music 
and figure in what kind of a place he 
is. Finally, I makes it out that he 
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they'll get from me in the morning I’m 











wants a boy sent up to his rooms and 
have some things packed quick and 
handy as if he was going on a little trip. 
The grip is to be sent to the Grand 
Central Depot for nine o’clock. 

After he gets this off his chest, I ups 
and tells him about his mother and the 
girlie and bawls him out some, though 
Lord knows it was none of my busi- 
ness. He tries to jolly me into telling 
her some fairy tale, but I renigs and, 
before he knows what I’m doing, I’ve 
got her on the wire and says: 

“Mr. Jinks is calling, ma’am!” 

I was that flustered after that, Ma- 
bel, I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I gets up to give my seat to Evelyn, 
who’s relieving me, and discovers I 
still has the headpiece on. She's giv- 
ing me the laugh, and I’m trying to 
take it off, when suddenly I hears 
Jinksie speaking. Though I didn’t in- 
tend to listen, what he says makes me 
suspicious right away. 

“T’ll be home, momsie, in a little 
while,” he’s telling her. “I’m. in a 
friend’s office now, ‘tending to some 
business.” 

I knew that wasn’t so, for they don’t 
have orchestras in offices just yet, and 
if he was coming back soon, what did 
he want with them things at the depot? 
I was so excited I almost shoved 
Evelyn out of the chair. 

“Gimme the board a while, dear,” | 
SavVs 

In about a minute, the 
down, and that means he’s 
And in less than another minute, I has 
the call located. It comes from that 
all-night place—the Half Moon—you 
read about being raided so much. 
That’s a nice dump for him to be in, I 
says to myself, and right away I makes 
[ plugs in on Mrs, Jinks’ 


light 
finished. 


goes 


up my mind. 
wire, and she comes on. 

“Hello,” she says, and her 
sounds like it’s her first day out of a 
sick bed. 


voice 




















“Are you through talking to the Half 
Moon?” I asks, most innocent. 

“The what?” she asks back. 

“Manhattan 210!” I answers. “The 
Half Moon!” 

“Why, that was an office talking to 

me!” 
“Oh, no, ma’am—that was a cabaret.” 
“Young lady,” she remarks, sudden 
and determinedlike, “just you wait till 
I come downstairs. I want to talk to 
you.” 

It isn’t very long before she comes 
from the elevator, all dressed up to go 
out, and that little girlie with her. You 
could see she was all upset, but holding 
her head up just the same. Pretty soon 
we're in the waiting room, and I’m 
telling her all about the grip what’s 
scheduled for the Grand Central for 
nine sharp. 

She bites her lip at this. 

“Where is this place you speak of?” 
she inquires, 

{ tells her I'll look it up, and when I 
returns, she’s got a taxi waiting and is 
all ready. 

“T’ll deem it a great favor, miss,” she 
says, “if you’ll come with us.” 

“Very glad to,” I replies. “But don’t 
you think we oughta have a man with 


Bother with the men!” she snaps, 
impatient. “Besides, we can use 
uffeur.” 
\nyhow, as we gets in, I sees that 
driver is Henry, what used to be a 
racer till he was all smashed up, and | 
I explains to 
him, through a little hole in the glass, 
as we spins along, and when we arrives 
at the Half Moon, he’s all wise. He 
stops at the side, and, after taking off 
Vell, we walk 


feels more comfortable. 


his duster, leads us in. 

around the place, pretending we’re 
looking for friends, but we sees no 
linksie. We’re about to give it up and 
» out when we hears some one laugh- 
ort of sillylike. Mrs. Jinks stops 
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dead sudden where she is, and then 
she spies a little corner, all curtained 
off, and makes for it so fast we have a 
hard time keeping up. 

And when she pulls them curtains 
aside, there was Jinksie, handsome Syl- 
vester, and that cold-looking doll with 
all that jewelry what the boy used to 
chase around with. You'd thought one 
of them forty-two-meter shells had been 
mailed to ’em by mistake, they was that 
startled. She’s waving some legal paper 
in the air, that crooked bird is smiling, 
and the boy’s looking plain foolish, 
when we join in. You could see at a 
glance that Jinksie was all in, but the 
other two knew what they was doing. 

For a minute, mebbe, nobody says 
anything, and then Mrs. Jinks speaks 
up. 

“Sonny!” That was all she says, but 
all a mother’s love was in that word. 
It sounded as if she was talking to a 
little baby what was sick and needed 
her. Gee, it made me wish we all had 
mothers! 

The boy, he don’t say anything—just 
hangs his head. But suddenly the 
woman cries out in a nasty way: 

“Harry, who is this old dame butting 
in here, spoiling our party?” You 
wouldn't think a woman in the world 
could do it, after hearing that mother 
speak to her boy 


And then a funny thing happens 
That be linksie gets right to his feet 
and looks at her as if he’d suddenly 
come out of a trance. He’s all white, 
and his hand is shaking, but his voice is 
inke ice, 


“My mother,” he says, and turns to 
us. “Come, momsie. This is no place 
He didn’t see the girlie, or 


for you!” 
me, or any one else. 
“But how about Margaret?” speaks 


up Sylvester “You're not changing 


your mind, are you?” 


‘Yes, how about me?” she pipes, 


ing that paper she had when 
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we first interrupted. I almost dropped, 
for this time I could see it was a mar- 
riage license. 

“I’m sorry,” says Jinksie, “but I’ve 
changed my mind, all right.” 

“Well,” she sort of chokes, “I’ll see 
my lawyer about that, you coward!” 

“That’s the only thing to do, Mar- 
garet,” adds his handsomeness. “And 
give the details to the press.” 

Take it from me, Mabel, that jolted 
my temperament some. 

“If there’s any details to be given,” 
I says, “Mister What’s-your-name— 
’cause I knows it ain’t Sylvester— 
they’ll be given to the police! Then I 
guess a certain party will have to re- 
turn some of the jewelry she’s got on, 
especially a pearl necklace, and you'll 
be returning some commissions!” 

“Tt’s a lie!” they both shouts at once, 
and I guess there would have been 
some excitement, only the manager and 
a lot of waiters surrounds us and asks 
us to go out quiet. 

Jinksie don’t appear to see me when 
we gets in the taxi, and I don’t know 
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just sit there saying nothing, Mrs. 
Jinks looking out of the window, the 
girlie looking at Jinksie with a funny 
light in her eyes, and him looking at 
the floor. When they lets me out at 
my corner, the mother just presses my 
hand, that’s all. ; 

You can imagine I was some anxious 
this morning to know how it all came 
out. I had a long wait, all right, for 
it was past three when I spots Mrs. 
Jinks and the girlie coming my way. 

Cutie is the first to reach me, and 
she’s all smiles. 

“You dear Cupid, you!” she says, 
kind of bubbling over and holding out 
her hands. 

Then the mother comes up like her 
old proud self. 

“Miss Goldie,” she says, her eyes 
looking soft and misty, “I don’t know 
how to thank you—I don’t know how 
to reward j 

She stops sudden and looks in my 
And then, girlie, she did just 





eyes. 
what I was~ wishing all the time— 


kissed me right smack on the lips. 


whether he’s mad or glad. All of us Yours, GOLDIE. 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST 


“he INSIDER the case of Columbus, 
Since Europe in war is immersed, 

And follow his ancient example, 

America first. 

Lyon MEARSON. 


For he saw 
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HE heroine of this story is a 

} ranchman’s daughter; its hero 

an Eastern man. 

Here is a situation as old as the hills, 
“movies” are any cri- 
affection and es- 
sheriffs, “chaps,” 
bravado, and 
born of 
awaits a heroine 
and a hero 
debonair, 
and 


but one, if the 
terion, still held in 
teem. One scents 
and sagebrush, 
blood. With the 
long experience, one 
spurred and sombreroed, 
and 
contempt 
feminine be- 
fellow, in 


bronchos, 


confidence 


handsome, steadfast, 

whose courage banishes 

calves thrill every 
perfect devil of a 


whose 
holder; 
fine, with 
But if 
awaits them in vain. 
disillusion ! 
Chester Poultney Merriam, of New 
York, stood five feet seven, weighed on 
the inglorious side of one hundred and 


eyebrows. 
things one awaits, one 


On with the cruel 


these 


process of 


forty, and would have been the first 
to deny that he was a devil of a fel 
He wore a pince-nez, his « 
vS were in no way rem 
he was most unher illy afraid of cet 
tain things—for instance, colds and his 


aunt, Miss Felicia Ormonde Poultney 
Poultney, who resided in the branches 
of her family tree and rarely came 


down. 

4 cold was a cause, and his aunt the 
that Chester to San An- 
one with the winter 


sent 
November, 
ind a generous income to spend. 
West, the 


1 ad 7 
he complained to Colonel 


agent, 
tonio 
“But I wanted to see the 
real W est,’ 


Milam, his banker. “I want to get out 





something. 


a bear or 
This town is just full of tango teas 
and things.” 

“If you see 





and shoot a 


a bear around here, you’d 
up and consult Mr. Keeley,” ad- 
vised the colonel. “The only untamed 
specimens hereabouts are the Elks. 
You'll find longhorns hanging in most 
of the but you won’t find any 
on the ranches. We've all gone in for 
short-horned Herefords. Anyhow, T’il 
letter to Dan Graham over 
east of He has a regular ranch 
—refrigerating plant, electric lights, 
and all that. Maybe he can show you 
a deer it won’t hurt your conscience 


better 


saloons, 


give you a 
here. 


to shoot.” 

And so, in the 
Chester P. Merriam alighted 
at Benito Station and was welcomed by 


events, 
one day 


course of 


a girl. 

“T’m Sallie Graham,” she explained, 
with a frank nod of greeting and a 
franker ha indclasp “Dad couldn't get 

vay, so I drove in for you. 

She di not wear a flannel shirt o1 
a sombrero or her hair down her back 
or spurs jingling at her heels, and Ches- 
ter followed her rather dazed. The 
vehicle to which she led him was not 


the traditional buckboard, but a high- 
powered motor car. She had deftly 
twirled the crank and stepped in be- 
side him realized that he 
should have performed that service for 
her, and they had perhaps a 
mile before he could summon speech. 
“But you haven’t 
have you, Miss Graham?” he 


before he 
covered 


lived here long, 


inquired 
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“All my life,” she replied, and 
turned on him a slow smile of under- 
standing of his puzzlement. He found 
no difficulty whatsoever in smiling back, 
and his smile was appealing and 

“Whoa!” came a startled cry in front 
of them as they swept around a curve. 
“Can’t you see where you’re going ?” 

No muscle of the girl’s face quiv- 
ered as she swerved the car aside, miss- 
ing the wheels of the heavy wagon by 
the infinitesimal part of an inch, and 
darted into the road again before the 
startled carter could mold his mouth 
into another syllable. 

“Whew!” Chester exhaled, feeling as 
if his interior were a vacuum. “I'll 
bet my hair turned gray.” 

“T’ll be more careful hereafter,” she 
promised. 

He stared, wondering if there was 
any scorn in her faint smile; and as he 
stared, he became glad that she did not 
wear a sombrero or her hair down her 
back. The little black toque pressed 
down over her ears was very becom- 
ing, as was the trim coat suit of gray 
linen. Her face was dark and slendér, 
terminating in a determined chin that 
supported a little firm-lipped mouth. 
Her hazel eyes were of remarkable 
clarity and influenced one to plumb 
them in search of shadows, when one 
knew perfectly well there were no 
shadows there. 

There was a naturalness about Sallie 
Graham, an almost sexless impersonal- 
ity that demanded a natural bearing in 
return and immediately relieved one 
of the tiresome responsibility of pose 
and subtlety that too often afflicts the 
youth of opposite sexes when they are 
alone; but there was that, too, in the 
firm set of her chin that checked famil- 
iarity in its incipiency and shamed the 
mere thought of it. 

Now and then the thorny mesquite 
thrust threatening arms across the road 
and forced them inward until their 
shoulders touched, and less often they 
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struck a raised culvert and were sent 
bouncing and jouncing against each 
other. Dignity was out of the ques- 
tion, and formality an uncomfortable 
garment. 

Chester was soon pleasantly aware 
that he was enjoying himself tremen- 
dously, even though no wild beasts or 
desperadoes attacked them, as he had 
confidently and nervously expected. He 
tossed his hat into the back of the car, 
lifted his face to the keen tang of the 
wind, and hallooed after the jack rab- 
bits that sprang from every clump of 
prickly pear at their approach. The 
girl smiled at his enthusiasm, and he 
smiled back and forgot his bronchitis 
and even Miss Felicia Ormonde Poult- 
ney Poultney. 

Finally they whirled up to a big white 
house, aglow in the level rays of the 
setting sun; a house with colonial pil- 
lars from porch to roof, set amid crépe 
myrtles and magnolias; a house that 
gave off a mellow emanation of com- 
fort and hospitality; a house that was 
plainly-a personality. 

“Gee!” Chester breathed reverently. 
“This is immense!” 

And he went to his room wishing he 
knew for certain whether it had been 
the dusk that had darkened so sud- 
denly against the golden tan of the 
girl’s cheek, or something quite differ- 
ent. 

In his room he stared, owl-eyed, at 
the polished floor, the brass bed, the 
cretonne curtains, and the shimmering 
tile and enamel of the modern bathroom 
beyond. Then he stepped to the win- 
dow and looked out at the thick-grow- 
ing mesquite sweeping to the far sky 
line like a pall of smoke, trunks in 
shadow, topmost branches wrapped in 
the golden garment of the passing day. 
Came a light tap at the door and the 
girl’s voice: 

“Dinner at seven, Mr. Merriam, and 
dad says not to dress. Anything you 
want?” 











He turned back from the window. 
“Yes,” he called, “I want to know if 
I can stay a month.” 


iM, 


“Ever shoot a deer?” asked old Dan 
Graham after dinner. Old Dan re- 
flected both the material and the spir- 
itual character of his house. He was 
big and white, and the years had mel- 
lowed him. The drooping ivory-white 
mustache that entirely concealed his 
mouth in no way diminished his speak- 
ing tone, and though it is a fact that 
he disliked the proximity of neighbors, 
it is doubtful if he was ever out of 
hearing distance of them. To have 
spoken in a whisper would have been 
to risk an apoplexy. “If you’ve never 
shot one before, young fellow, it’s more 
than likely you’re in for buck ague.” 

“I’ve never shot anything at all,” 
Chester confessed, with an honesty that 
was not without charm. “I was 
brought up by an aunt who has a per- 
fect horror of firearms.” 
“Hum!” growled the old man. “And 
since you’ve grown up, you couldn’t get 
away from your work maybe?” 

“Hardly that either, for I’ve never 
worked.” 

“What ?” 
tion came from the girl. 
ever done anything?” 

“Tf you useful things,’ he 
smiled, “I’m not. A 
career never appealed to me _ particu- 
larly. I was fortunate enough to be 
left all I’ll ever need, and the making 
of money generally consists of taking 
it away from some one else. Besides, 
Aunt Felicia wouldn’t hear of my go- 
ing into trade, as she calls it.” 

When he had bidden them good night 
and his door closed behind him, old 
Dan loosed the chuckles that had been 
rumbling beneath his linen vest and 
threatening to tear him asunder. 

“My! Oh, my! Oh, my! Oh, my! 


The incredulous exclama- 
“Haven’t you 


mean 


afraid business 
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His aunt! They ain’t all dead yet, Sal- 
lie, hon.” 

“No,” she retorted fiercely, looking 
him straight between the eyes with un- 
mistakable meaning. ‘‘They are not.” 

He choked and reddened, eying her 
askance, both hurt and puzzled. 

“But, honey, think of his clothes.” 

“T am,” murmured the girl. ‘“Aren’t 
they just too cute?” 

“Thunder!” he roared disgustedly. 
“It beats me what you can see in a lit- 
tle, thin-shanked, slope-shouldered runt 
like that, when this whole country is 
full of upstanding two-fisted men you 
won't even let come to windward of 
you.” 

She turned calm eyes upon him. 

“It happens I’ve seen some of the 
things your two-fisted men do when 
they sell some stock and run into San 
Antonio, and I’ve heard of others.” 

“Shucks, boys a 

“Should be gentlemen,” she finished 
for him crisply. “I think Mr. Merriam 
” 

“Hunh! Too much of one to do a 
day’s work in his life.” 

“But he’s going to,” stated the girl 
positively. “Starting in at daylight to- 
morrow.” 

Old Dan patted his daughter’s shoul- 
ders and gazed into the depths of those 
hazel eyes with teasing respect. 

“He sure will, honey, if you say so. 
Going to make him show some gump- 





is. 


tion, eh?” 

Meanwhile, the unconscious object of 
his criticism had crawled into a bed 
that was a delight, and dropped into a 
slumber that was thousands of miles 
deep and dreamless. Some fifteen min- 
utes later, according to his own calcu- 
lation, a low persistent drumming 
plumbed those depths to him. Unwill- 
ingly he forced his way to conscious- 
ness, and with even more reluctance 
thrust his head from the covers. He 
looked about a room that was deeply 
dark, save where the east window 
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gleamed wanly. 
ing at his door. 

“Hello!” he barked uncivilly. 

“Tt’s time to get up if you want that 
deer,” called Miss Sallie Graham. 

“T don’t want it in the middle of the 
night,” he growled, and burrowed into 
his pillow again. 

“But it isn’t the midde of the night. 
It’s nearly six o'clock, and the sun will 
be up by the time you start.” 

No answer. 

“Mr. Merriam!” 
ing. 

“Huh?” 

“Don’t you hear me? Don't fall 
asleep again, please. Breakfast will be 
ready in ten minutes.” 

He pulled the covers over his head 
and pouted. He wasn’t going to get 
up in the middle of the night; he didn’t 
want his breakfast in ten minutes! 

“Mr. Merriam!” 

He sat up savagely and arrayed him 
in acid politeness. 

“If you don’t really Miss 
Graham, I think I’ll sleep a little longer 





Some one was knock- 


Redoubled knock- 


object, 


and go hunting some other day.’ 


“But I do object. You must get 
up!” 
“You'll surely pardon me——” 


“T will not! If I don’t hear you get- 
ting out of bed this minute, l’ll have 
to come in and make you!” 

His 


when there « 


eyes widened with amusement 


ime a Wa trom 


the next room—Dan Graham speaking 


rning roar 


in an undertone 
fellow, or 


ain’t jok- 


“Better hop quick, young 
you'll be embarrassed. She 
ing.” ; 
“Neither am I,” he retorted, and then 
pulled the sheet up under his chin very 
hurriedly, for, with uncompromising 
decision, the door was swung wide and 
a trim little figure stood in the opening. 

“Now will you get up or must I pull 
you out of bed?” 

“I will,” he quavered cravenly, for 
she seemed quite resolutely capable of 
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carrying out her threat. “I will—if 
you'll close the door.” Then his 
perity flamed up again. “And I assure 
you I am quite able to put on my own 


” 


as- 


clothes. 
“That’s good—— Why, your win- 


dows are closed! You must keep them 


all wide open after this. And don’t 
forget a cold plunge.” 
“Cold plunge!” he barked. “I—will 


—not! I'll have mine hot.” 

“There isn’t a drop of hot water in 
the house,” she replied cheerily, and 
closed the door. “Hurry, please!” 

Chester P. dangled his bare shanks 
over the side of the bed, curled appre- 
hensive toes up from the chilly floor, 
and contemplated a hideous future. He 
had asked to stay in.that place a month! 

“And what I can’t figure out,” he 
groaned, “is whether this is a hospital 
or a jail?” 

But the tonic of a cold plunge, en- 
dured with grim martyrdom, aided and 
abetted by hot coffee and golden waf- 
fles, which he ate alone, his host and 
hostess having finished and disappeared, 
proved a speedy antidote for his mood, 
and he was whistling quite cheerfully 
when he moved into the living room and 
began to take gun from 
He turned and grinned ingratiatingly 


tor 


his its case 
as Miss Graham entered, dressed 
riding, in a habit of khaki 

“T want to apologize if I was rude 
Miss Graham. I’m alway 


I’m first waked up But | 


sulky whet 
must say 
you're some little alarm clock.’ 


“Tt was for your own good,” she 
replied, with the merest flicker of a 
smile. “I’m afraid you’ve been spoiled; 
or perhaps you spoil yourself.” 

“Do you think so—honest? Any- 
how, I'll forgive you for saying it if 
you'll go hunting with me.” 

But I head. 


shook ner 
“Too busy. assistant 


she 
I’m manager 


here, you know, and it takes a great 


deal of looking after. You'll get along 


all right alone.” 




















“I’ve usually been able to take care 
of myself,” he sniffed, aggrieved. “I 
don’t suppose the cows will bite me, 
will they ?” 

“They’re very fond of something 
green in winter,’ she murmured. 

He held up his hands. 

“Don’t shoot! I come down. Now 
will you be so kind as to inform this 
humble and contrite where he 
can find a deer?” 

“You shouldn’t have any trouble find- 
ing them, for there are lots in the 
glades, and they've never been hunted. 
Go straight back from the house here 
until you come to a barbed-wire fence. 
Turn to your right and walk a 

“Just a moment, please,” he begged. 
“Do I understand you to say I must 
do this hunting on foot? Then how far 
is it?” 

“Certainly on foot. You have to 
stalk them. It’s about five miles to the 
glades, and about the same distance 
across them, but when you’re hunting, 
it doesn’t seem far Why, what’s 
the matter?” 

He was putting the gun back into its 


novice 








case. 

“Miss Graham, I’m afraid I abused 
your confidence and my own when I 
said I wanted to kill a deer. There is 
a bare chance of my hitting one if I 
saw it, but it isn’t in the remotest realm 
of possibility that I am going to walk 
ten to twenty miles on the chance of 
eeing one.” 

She was pulling on her gloves, and 
did not look up, but her eyebrows lifted 
coldly. 

“Oh, of course—if you are going to 
quit—without so much as trying “4 

He found himself gazing dazedly at 
an empty spot in the air where her face 
had been a moment before. Outside 
he heard her giving orders in a clear, 
crisp tone that somehow stung him, as 
if he had caused that curtness. 

“IT wish she didn’t take things so 
darned seriously,” he mused ruefully 
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His eyes fell on the gun and rested 
there a moment. Suddenly he threw 
back his shoulders, and his eyes snapped 
behind their glasses. “But I’m damned 
if she can call me a quitter!” 

And out from its case came his gun 
again. 





III. 


Old Dan was called to the county seat 
that day on a matter of law, and when 
Chester returned at dusk, he found his 
place as chaperon taken by a Cousin 
Mary, a person of years, a vague and 
kindly smile, and exceeding deafness. 
Cousin Mary tried so hard to hear 
everything said, and failed so utterly, 
that conversation proved very embar- 
rassing, and he was forced to express 
himself in nods and jerks and grim- 
aces. 

This quite suited him. He was so 
tired that even speech would have been 
an excruciating effort. Also, he felt a 
decided coldness toward Miss Sallie 
Graham and had no desire to have her 
question him about his day’s doings. 
Although she had made him do what 
he had: not wanted to do, he did not 
intend to give her the satisfaction of 
knowing it until he proved to her and 
forced her to admit very humbly that 
he was not the quitter she had called 
him. 

Each day thereafter he arose at day- 
break of his own compulsion, clenched 
his teeth, and 
when the girl had ridden off about her 
duties, shouldered his gun and marched 
resolutely into the mazes of mesquite. 
Each night found him less fagged out, 
each morning less reluctant to be up and 
off, and every moment, day and night, 
more impatient with the girl because 
she had not discovered the secret of his 
heroic travail. 

But Miss Sallie Graham’s days were 
filled with matters of much more mo- 
ment. There three hundred 
dogies, or motherless calves, to feed, 


took 


an icy plunge, and 


were 
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was gone, and a dam to build across 
uncertain Frio Creek, which was a dry 
bed one day and a torrent the next. 
When she spoke at all, she spoke of 
these matters in a dry, positive way 
that irritated him strangely. It was 
not right for a woman to be so wrapped 
up in business, She ought to sympa- 
thize with a man and all that sort of 
thing. 

A hundred times he swore that she 
was hard and cold and disagreeable, and 
as many times revoked that decision at 
the sound of one of her rare laughs. 
Sallie’s laugh was low, but of no un- 
certain specific calority, and it warmed 
every one within hearing into immedi- 
ate contentment with life. Sometimes 
he thought she was making sport of 
him, but one glance into her unclouded 
eyes and he was ashamed of the 
thought. And so, baffled and petulant, 
he retired into that last citadel, that 
holy of holies, of the very young man 
—his dignity. 

But when old Dan returned, his 
booming voice and mellow personality 
soon melted the frosty reserve that had 
settled upon his guest. Even Cousin 
Mary could hear him, and with him 
interpreting for the others, talk broke 


forth with a rush like an icebound 
stream after a spring thaw. 

“But look here!’ he demanded. 
“Where’s that deer, young fellow 
Didn’t you get one?” 


Chester blushed as he felt the girl’s 
eyes upon him. 
“Not a shot,” he stammered. 


“You don’t say! There ought to be 


plenty in the glades. Didn’t you see 
any at all?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many.’ 

“Couldn’t get close to them, eh?” 

“Yes—no—that is—sometimes I got 
close.” 

The ranchman smote the table in de- 
light. 


You had buck ague!”’ 


“T know! 
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two pastures to empty because the grass 





But the boy shook his head and met 
the other’s eyes with that honesty which 
was not without charm. 

“No, sir, I didn’t have buck ague. 
Funny, wasn’t it? The first time I saw 
any, I was right on top of them before 
they winded me—three does and a 
buck. They weren't thirty feet away, 
and they just stood there and stared.” 

“And then?” breathed the girl 
tensely. 

“And then one of the does stuck out 
her head and blatted at me just like 
the tame goat I had when I was a 
kid.” 

“I’ve been back there every day,” he 
went on hurriedly. “I believe they are 
getting to know me. 
ing some of your lump sugar and leav- 
ing it there for them.” 

“Thunder!” exclaimed old Dan, and 
went out to consult the stars. 

There Sallie joined him and pillowed 
her head upon his shoulder. 

“Tf this gets out, I'll be the joke of 


I’ve been steal- 


the county,” he moaned. “Feeding 
lump sugar to a wild buck deer! 
Thunder !” 

“He hasn’t coughed for two whole 
days,” said the girl irrelevantly. “And 
he was so funny and mad because | 
made him get out and exercise. He’s 
improved already, hasn’t he? I think 
I’ll make him ride now.”” She slipped 
a caressing arm about the old man’s 
neck. “And, daddy, wasn’t it cute about 
tne il 

‘Thunder!” he roared. ‘There 
nothing cute about a goat, Sallie.” 

But the girl gazed up at the stars 


and laughed softly to herself. 


IV. 

“Never in my born days have I seen 
the like of that ee gasped old Dan, peer- 
ing from behind the barn door. 

That” Chester Mer- 


riam entering the corral gate, followed 


was Poultney 


meekly by an enormous bull with a 

















vicious eye and a broad felt hat dan- 
gling from one horn. The hat was 
old Dan’s, basely deserted in his flight 
to shelter. Sir Bredwell, the pride of 
the herd, had found an open gate and 
gone prospecting into the _ garden. 
When the cook and Cousin Mary ob- 
jected shrilly, he had chased them up 
the ladder to the water tank, and he 
had been still less intimidated by old 
Dan’s goad and profanity, arriving at 
the barn a very, very close second. 

“Never in my born days!” ejacu- 
lated the latter. “The kid just walks 
out there and whistles, and that old 
devil follows him off like a terrier dog. 
If I hadn’t seen it, I wouldn’t have 
believed it. I’d swear I was dreaming 
now if I hadn’t paid twelve dollars for 
that hat just last month. Thunder! 
Look at him rub his nose! I believe 
that old bull likes it.” 

“There isn’t a pony on the place that 
won’t follow him around,” added Sal- 
lie, who had ridden up. “He had never 
ridden before he came here, but even 
Streak is as quiet as a mouse when he’s 
in the saddle. I suppose it’s magnet- 
ism,” 

“It’s magic,” snorted her father. 
“That’s what it is. And, I declare, it 
almost gives me the creeps.” 

“Nonsense!” She laughed and rode 
and the old looked after 
her and shook his head. 


away, man 
Three weeks had passed, wonderful 
felt new 
new 


} 


eks for Chester. He sinews 


vakening into use and a and 
healthier confidence usurping his mind. 
Every day he rode with the girl about 
her work, and found that he was really 
becoming interested in such matters as 
grass and baby beef and herding; a 
feeling augmented, perhaps, by the be- 
lief that he was actually helping her. 
There was a physical toni¢ in the sweet 
mild air and the rigorous exercise, a 
mental in the responsibilities she grad- 
ually gave over to him, and a spiritual 
in the day-long communion with Na- 
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ture in her thousand phases and with 
the girl in her one of frank, manly com- 
radeship. 

This unfailing serenity of hers often 
piqued him. There was surely latent 
fire in her, and he often wondered what 
quality or what appeal was necessary 
to win a spark from the seeming flint 
of her personality. When they re- 
turned home together through the 
golden mist of sunset, and when they 
sat together on the porch of nights un- 
der the sensuous influence of the moon, 
the desire to know her, to plumb her 
heart, to look into those clear eyes and 
read the maiden secrets of her soul, 
was almost overwhelming. 

But this was mere curiosity, he de- 
cided, and so unworthy. He had no 
right to make any such search, and 
he was positive the first attempt would 
wreck the already very satisfactory 
friendship between them. Also, he was 
afraid. He stood in tremendous awe 
of her and accepted humbly the poor 
opinion she must have of him. The 
idea that he could strike that spark 
from her he would have ridiculed had 
he harbored it, which he did not. 

But there was another who did. 
Dan watched them from under 
shaggy brows when they rode off to- 
gether, and grew unhappy. He hated 
anything that was not as obvious as his 


Old 


his 


own transparent self, and never tried 
to solve a puzzle, but went straight to 


the authorities and demanded the an- 
swer. And one day he hauled Chester 
aside. 


“Young man,” he boomed, “do you 
love my daughter ?” 

Chester stared, sag-jawed and speech- 
less. 

“Now don’t shilly-shally. If you do, 
out with it right here, because if you 
do, I don’t approve. No, sir! I 
haven’t got anything against you per- 
sonally, but you’re a city fellow and 
Sallie’s a country girl, and you’re East 
and she’s West, and, as that writer fel- 
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low says, they don’t drive double at 
all. What you got to say?” 

“Only this, Mr. Graham,” Chester 
stammered, “that Miss Sallie and I are 
friends, but nothing more. Shc’s a—a 
splendid girl, and | respect and admire 
her tremendously, but pshaw! She 
doesn’t care that for me!” And he 
snapped his fingers. 

The old man glowered. 

“Young fellow, you ought to wear 
glasses a blame sight stronger than that. 
My girl never looked at a man twice 
running before you came here. She 
just turned up her nose at them as if 
they weren’t clean. And’—he prodded 
emphasis into the boy’s shoulder with 
forefinger—‘‘and she’s been 


’ 


a_ horny 
singing around here lately, and that girl 
never sang in her life before!” 

“But it’s absurd!’ Chester blurted. 
“There has never been the least 
hint Why, it’s impossible! /m- 
possible! And I—I am engaged al- 
ready to a girl back East.” 

“If you’re not careful, you'll be mar- 
ried,’ stormed the other, “and I tell 
you I ain’t for it! I know my daugh- 
ter, and I know that when she makes 
up her mind to a thing, she does it. 
Her mother—bless her!—was like 
that. Did was in love with 
her until she told me? No, sir! And” 
—the forefinger came into play again 





I know | 


—‘‘l’ve a pretty good notion Sallie 
has her eye on you!”’ 

It was absurd! Chester hurried be 
hind the barn to conceal his agitation 


and his blushes. He rocked with laugh- 
ter, and then grew sober, laughed again, 
and grew more sober. There was a 
tingling exultation in his every nerve 
that he strongly disapproved of, an 
idiotic gleefulness that he sternly cut 
short. There was no cause for exulta- 
tion or Old Dan had made a 
frightful mistake, and if it ever came 
Chester 


glee. 


to the ears of his daughter! 
whistled shiveringly. 
He sat down and 


faced the facts 
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squarely. In the first place, Miss Sallie 
Graham cared absolutely nothing for 
him. In the second, he was pledged 
to Miss Evelyn Carstairs, of Fifty- 
fifth Street. Thirdly, there was much 
truth in old Dan’s contention. He was 
a city fellow, born and bred to the 
pavement, the arc light, the thunder of 
commerce, and the press of the multi- 
tudes. It was inconceivable that he 
could adapt himself to any other en- 
vironment. Inconceivable! , 

He looked out to where the trees 
veiled the perspective with the haunting 
mystery of things half seen; he looked 
above at the cloudless canopy, un- 
marred by any fetid outpouring from 
forge or factory. 

“Inconceivable!” he thought, and 
sighed. 

That sigh alarmed him. All his basic 
principles had undergone a_ sudden 
liquefaction. They had become as un- 
stable as water, and not only no longer 
supported his moral structure, but 
threatened to engulf it. 

“I—I must tell her I am engaged,” 
he decided in fright. 

He told her the next day, as they 
sat on the red earth dam of a cattle 
tank and ate the lunch they had 
brought. The grassy open glade be- 
tween the brush was avenue 
rollicking that whipped 


hissing across 


walls of 
wind 
went 
little pond. It was 


for a 


about them and 


the surface of the 


necessary almost to shout his secret, 


a miserable way of c 

Che 
turned eyes that were wide with won- 
der on him. The frightful suspicion 
that she did care struck him, and again 
that exultation surged in his veins. 
And then: 

“But you are so young to get mar- 
ried,”’ said the girl. 

He was hurt, deeply and painfully 

“I’m twenty-five,” he told her loftily. 
She’s pretty, isn’t 


nveying it. 


girl started plainly, and 


V ery 


“Here’s her picture. 


she?” 











“Very pretty,” replied the girl, star- 
ing at the pictured face, and he became 
unaccountably angry. The eyes of Ev- 
elyn Carstairs were no more cool and 
impersonal than the eyes staring into 
them. Care for him, indeed! She 
could not care for any one. She had 
no more feeling than a photograph. 

She held the picture out to him, but 
it was the wind that took it, a mis- 
chievous gust that snatched it up and 
sent it rolling down to the water’s edge. 

“It'll get wet,” cried the girl, and, 
quicker than he, she dashed after it. 
She caught it at the very margin, 
caught it and dropped it as she straight- 
ened up with a sharp little cry. He 
was just in time to see a brown-black 
snake writhe off into the water, and a 
horror that was nauseating gripped 
him. 

“Good God! He bit you?” 

She nodded. In contrast to the ter- 
ror striking to his very marrow, her icy 
coolness seemed grotesque. She held 
up her hand and showed him the two 
red punctures in the heel of her palm. 

“It was a moccasin. Take your 
knife, please, and cut it across two or 
three times.” 

He found his knife, but could not 
even open the blade. His teeth were 
clicking. His hands were as stiff as 
if frostbitten. Calmly and gently, as 
if she were dealing with a child that 
could not be expected to understand, 
he took the knife from him and 
opened it. With her left hand she cut 
the wound in her right several times 
across. It was he that flinched and 
cried out when the steel sank into her 
flesh. 

“Now your handkerchief, please. 
Will you loop it about my wrist and 
twist it tight with that stick there.” 

This he was able to do, as well as 
to lift her into the saddle. While he 
led her pony and she held the tourni- 
quet in place, they galloped swiftly to- 
ward the ranch house. 
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Halfway there she swayed, and he 
caught her in his arms just as she top- 
pled from the saddle. Even in his panic 
fear he was thrilled to know that his 
muscles were adequate to the task. Her 
eyes were closed and the veins in the 
lids showed blue against her rising 
pallor. 

“Sallie!” he cried, though he knew 
that she had fainted and could not hear 
him, 

The warmth of her reached him and 
charged the current of his veins; the 
feel of her hair against his throat was 
electric ; the delicate intangible odor of 
it filled his nostrils. He could not re- 
sist. He was slave to an impulse that 
wholly ruled him. He bent down and 
kissed that firm little mouth and hugged 
her unresponsive body to him. Under 
its double burden the intelligent pony 
galloped on homeward. 


V. 

It was three days before Sallie 
opened her eyes and looked at her 
father with recognition in their hazel 
depths, and three more before the doc- 
tor allowed him to carry her out into 
the warm sunlight flooding the porch. 
Propped against the pillows, her thin 
face seemed thinner and paler, but she 
smiled as she held out her hands to the 


sunlight. 
“Doctor says you can talk a little 
now, honey,” rumbled old Dan ten- 


derly. “But don’t go and overdo your- 
self.” 

Sir Bredwell was striding up and 
down behind the corral fence and peer- 
ing wistfully through the bars at the 
delights of the garden he had sampled. 
She nodded at him brightly. , 

“He hasn’t broken out again, has 
he? 

“Thunder, no!” her father chuckled. 
“And I hope he don’t, now that young 
fellow has gone.” 

“Gone?” she echoed quickly. 
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“Pshaw, now! I hadn't told you, 
had I? He moved out just as soon 
as we saw you'd be all right. He left 
you a note. I'll just go get it.” 

It had taken Chester four hours to 
write that note, four hours of agony 
and perspiration to prevent something 
going into it that had no right to go in. 
He was terrified, not because he had 
kissed Sallie Graham when she could 
not gainsay him, but because he felt 
absolutely no shame at having: done 
so. He had remembered his pledged 
word to Evelyn, he had remembered 
Miss Felicia Ormonde Poultney Poult- 
ney, who had set her upon the 
match, and he had fled. 

Four hours it had taken him to write 
that note, and it took Sallie just fifteen 
With 
fingers that were perfectly steady she 
tore it twice across and pitched the 
Her father, 
watching her narrowly, heaved a deep 
sigh of relief. If her chin and the 
little mouth it supported seemed firmly 
set, he did not heed them—it was her 
natural expression; and as the days 


heart 


seconds to read and destroy it. 


pieces over the railing. 


passed and her strength came back to 
her, the thought of fellow 
tirely slipped his mind. 

And then one day he heard her sing- 


the city en- 


ing! He found her in her room on 
her knees beside an open trunk, with 
floor, bed, and furniture strewn witl 
wearing apparel \t entry the song 
ceased and a grimness settled about | 
mouth. 

“What’s all this to-do?” he de- 
manded. 


“I’m going away.” 

“Where?” 

“To New York.” 

Father and daughter looked at each 
other with perfect understanding, and 
the man’s eyes became aggrieved. 

“Sallie,” he pleaded, “ain’t 
for you 


our men 
around here good enough 
Her hands clasped and parted nervy- 


1 
ously. 


Ainslee’s 





“He'll die if he lives in New York, 
daddy, but here he’d be all right.” And 
without warning, all the grimness, the 
firmness, the impersonality, faded from 
her face and left it as puckered and 
pathetic as a child’s when it weeps. 
“C-can't you see he needs me, daddy? 
And he’s so little and helpless and sort 
of sweet and—and—— Oh, didn’t you 
know he was just crazy about me?” 

Old Dan dropped to his knees and 
gathered his beloved daughter to him. 

“Thunder, honey,” he roared, blink- 
ing very fast, “you just go along and 
bring that young fellow back! If Sir 
Bredwell broke out and he wasn’t here, 
there'd be hell to pay, wouldn’t there ?” 


VI. 


Miss Felicia) Ormonde Poultney 
Poultney was small, sear, rigid, with a 
prominent nose flanked by keen blue 
She sat stiffly 
on the edge of a chair in her stiff draw- 
ing-room and saw that the hazel eyes 
of her visitor did not waver either. 
Her slight relaxation was sign of ap- 


eyes that never wavered. 


proval. 

“Chester spoke very warmly of your 
hospitality to him while he was South, 
Miss Graham. He did not tell me you 
were expected here, or I would have 
tried to return those favors.” 
“He 


11 told her, ut [ ean | 1use of 


didn't know I was coming,” Sal- 


1 1 14 


1 ¢ ChHckKed tne e1rdel fady 


her face cold with suspicion 


sharply, 
nd apprehension as her guest leaned 
forward. 

“Miss Poultney, don’t you know that 
if your nephew stays on here, he will 
have tuberculosis ?” 


**Nonsense!”” was the immediate and 


frigid reply. “He inherited a slight 
bronchitis from the Merriams, 
well as nearsightedness. The Poult- 


tress on it! 


neys——” Ah, 
But that particular 


the loving s 


asset, for asset 














Miss 





it must have been, she never revealed, 
for at that moment Chester strolled 
into the room. His face was petulant, 
as if he looked forward into a disap- 
pointing vacancy, but when he saw the 
girl, amazement gave way to a palpa- 
ble delight that left no room for va- 
rich tide of 
through the tan of the girl’s cheeks as 
he took her hand and shook it and 
retained it, but Miss Felicia bit her lips 
with vexation. 


cancies. A color rose 


“Chester!” she exclaimed. But he 
was beyond hearing. 
“Sal—Miss Graham! You! Why 


didn’t you let me know? I never 
dreamed —- Why! It has knocked 
nit ll of a heap!” His words choked 
him and he began to cough. 
“Knocked the breath clean out of 
me,” he laughed, taking the handker- 


¢ ief 


a) i 2" 


He was looking at the handkerchief. 


from his mouth. 


They were all looking at it. His eyes 
ought theirs in a frightened 
glance, and then he paled and slumped 
into a chair. 

Miss Poultney brushed the girl aside 
and eased the boy’s head back. 

“Water!” she said decisively to an 
“And send some one 
next door for Blake. If you 
will go into the library, Miss Graham, 


I will join you there for tea.” 


- 
swiit, 


entering servant. 


Doctor 


There was no disobeying her, and 
moved iway, her tace < ilm, but 
hands tight clenched It was but 
moment before Miss Poultney joined 
and shut the door behind them. 


She waved the girl to a seat by the 
tea table and tripped over to a stand 
by a window, where, in lonely grandeur, 
This she 


rapidly, 


reposed a leather-bound book. 
opened and skimmed through 


turning finally with her finger marking 


a page 

‘My dear,” she asked, “9 wond r if 
you are related in any way to General 
Morgan Bulkeley Graham of the Rev- 


599 


army ! 


lutionary 


7) 
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“He was my great-grandfather,” re- 
plied Sallie. 

“Ah!” said Miss 
Poultney Poultney. 

The while she poured and served the 
tea, she chattered brightly, as if the 
confines of her memory were as re- 
stricted as those of that paneled room, 
retaining none of the moving joys or 
the more moving tragedies of the out- 
side world. The girl heard dimly. Her 
mind was beyond that closed door, and 
she held the cup in her hand, untasted. 

“Tt will get cold,” warned the little 





Felicia Ormonde 


lady. “Drink it up and try one of 
these muffins. It will do you good. 
And now, if you will pardon me, I 
think I hear the doctor. I must in- 


quire after his mother, poor woman! 
She is ten years younger than I am, but 


we Poultneys were always vigorous.” 
She paused as she passed the girl and 
dropped a light hand upon her shoul- 
der. “I 


termination, my child. 


see you are a person of de- 
[ am very glad. 


The Merriams have none, absolutely 
none.” 

A moment later Chester came in. 
Sallie started to her feet, and stood 
tense. 


“I must live in the West,” he whis- 
pered, feasting his eyes upon her. 

“Will you .mind that so much?” she 
asked, with a miserable attempt at difh- 


aence 

Mind it!’ he cried and dashed for 
ward and seized her by the ioulders 
and looked down into her fa \nd 


under the intensity of his stare her 
steady eyes fell and the blood glowed 
warmly beneath the tan of her cheeks. 

“I’m going now to see Evelyn—Miss 
Carstairs,” he went on hurriedly. ‘She 
will never consent to live in the West. 
And then I’m coming right back- - 

‘And then?’ demanded Miss Sallie 
Graham, with her low, warm laugh. 

It would be superfluous to continue, 
for there could be but one answer to 


that questic yn. 




























































“HE THAT IS WITHOUT SIN” 
INTRODUCTORY 


HEN Lea married Dorian Vandela, she left the shabby little flat she had 

shared with her friend Jeanne, and the petty economies of a self-support- 
ing woman’s life, for all the luxuries that surround a rich man’s wife. She 
thought herself the happiest girl in the world, for she was really in love with her 
handsome young husband, and his adoration of her amounted almost to worship. 
Even so, there was a little pang in her heart at the thought of Jock Hervey, the 
old friend and comrade of her lean years. Jock had been too much of a man 
to ask her to share his poverty, but on the very night of her engagement he had 
come bursting in to tell her of his success in securing a large engineering contract 
and to beg her to wait for him to come back and claim her for his wife. She 
could not quite forget the look in his face when he had heard her news. Life 
was a dream of bliss for the petted young wife, until one terrible evening when 
her husband returned home in a disgusting state of intoxication, and she learned 
that he had inherited the tendency from his father and his grangfather. In 
her horror, she decided that she would play no part in passing on the dreadful 
heritage, and in spite of Dorian’s pleadings, she refused to bear him a child. 
There was nothing of the brute about Dorian, even in his moments of degrada- 
tion, and he humbly acquiesced in her decision. With the hope of a child denied 
her, Lea found the idle, purposeless life of a wealthy woman less and less satisfy- 
ing. More from ennui than anything else, she drifted into the congregation of 
a new-cult preacher, Doctor Studholme Forty, who proclaimed the doctrine that 
happiness—the happiness of the present moment, without’ regard for the past or 
future—is the end of life. It was under these circumstances that Jock Hervey 
returned. From the first moment of their meeting, it was evident that his love 
for Lea was unchanged, and all her old affection for the red-haired, blue-eyed 
young engineer rushed back in a flood, intensified by the contrast between his 
clean manliness and her husband’s increasing coarseness. For a time, the two 
made an honest struggle against temptation; but a more than ordinarily disgust- 
ing exhibition of Dorian’s weakness drove Lea from him in loathing, and the 
seeds sown by Doctor Forty bore fruit. The birth of a child to Lea—a sturdy 
boy, with red hair and straight-gazing blue eyes—had a miraculous effect upon 
Dorian. In his pride and joy, he determined to be worthy of the son he had 


so longed for, and he made arrangements to take a “cure” in the hope of con- 
quering his weakness forever. He requested Hervey to keep am eye on his wife 
and baby while he was away. When he returned, a new man, the fight that he had 
made to be decent for his boy’s sake appealed to all that was best in Lea, and she 
began to feel keenly the burden of her betrayal of him. Several times she was on 


the verge of confession, but had not the courage for it. One man, however, 
divined her secret—Studholme Forty—and he determined to use it for his own 
ends. Finding her alone one day, he made an infamous proposal, naming her 
acceptance of it as the price of his silence. Her horrified refusal maddened him, 
and he attempted to resort to coercion. At that moment, however, Vandela entered 
unexpectedly, and, taking in the scene at a glance, leaped on Forty like a wild 
beast,-and punished him within an inch of his life. Having driven him from the 
house, Vandela returned to Lea, whom he found in an agony of grief. He attrib- 
uted this to the natural effect of such an experience upon a woman of Lea's 
purity and innocence. 















































CHAPTER XXV. 


EA did not ask Vandela how it 
was that he came down, leaving 

a rush of business, early on a 
Friday afternoon, instead of very late 
on Saturday, and had she asked, he 
would have put off the question deli- 
cately, with the most plausible explana 
For he could not 
borne her to imagine for a moment that 


tion possible. have 
any suggestion of jealousy, of espi- 
onage, could have entered his head,-.or 
that her name had been mentioned be- 
ween him and another with reference 


to Studholme Forty, even in a properly 
distant manner. 

Henry Sebastian it was who had 
caused Vandela to telephone the garage 
to hur! rapid direc- 


1 have had 


for his big racer, 
tions for business that shoul 


his personal attention to his managing 
lerk, and to drive, like a man to whom 
peed is salvation, down to Lea’s Lodg« 


He had 
hasty sandwich 


Henry, if a 


drink at 


lunched with 


and a the 


Grand Hotel bar as early as twelve 
o'clock could be called lunching  to- 
gether; for both men _ were living 


through a very vortex of business, and 
lunch was an episode, sometimes only a 
dream, to be snatched between ap- 


had 


distrait, gnawing the 


pointments with clients. Henry 
been pale, bitter, 
edges of his ragged mustache—as well 


as his sandwiches. 
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After,” “Sweet 
Revenge,” etc. 


And he said dryly, managing the 
communication in an uncommunicative 


kind of way: 

“You Vandela, 
would you, that a sorry blighter like 
that Primeval feller could really worry 
But we've had 
the deuce of an argument over him this 
morning at breakfast—the only time in 
the day a man’s got to read his paper.” 


wouldn't _ believe, 


a woman like Agnes? 


Lowering his voice in deference , to 
the many types of respectability around 
him, Vandela uttered much unprintable 
matter on the subject of Studholme 
Forty. 

“All that, and more,” said Henry, 
nodding. ‘However, I’ve given Agnes 
ind said I want to see some- 
this 


a check 
thing for my money; and as by 


time I know a bit about the value of 
women’s clothes, I can’t be done. She’s 
gone shopping 

“Oh, well, he can’t be hanging round 


your place, then.’ 


“He couldn’t do that, anyway,” said 
Henry, with a shrewd glance, ‘“consid- 
ering he’s out o’ town.” 

“Good for town!” 


“Oh, well, I suppose he’s at that 
lodge of yours by now.” 

“What 

“He told Agnes he was going to 


spend a day there,’”’ Henry gabbled, tak- 
ing an interest in the replenishing of 
“It’s his way to trumpet it. 


his glass 
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Tries to play off one admiring woman 
against the other—though, with a 
woman of Agnes’ sense, that, of course, 
can’t be done,” he added hastily. 

“Nor with my wife, either.” 

“Certainly not,” said Henry. 

Vandela becoming absorbed in a 
thoughtful silence, Henry continued to 
talk: 

“I dare say he’ll be a reg’lar nuisance 
to her all the same. He’ll lose the last 
train back—his sort always does lose 
the last train back where a woman’s 
concerned . 

“Well?” Vandela interrupted, rather 
ominously. 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Vandela’ll have to 
lend him a suit o’ your pajamas. I’d 
hate to*think that beggar was sleeping 
in a suit of my pajamas.” 

Vandela darkened and darkened. 

“You'll miss him,” Henry resumed. 
“You can’t get away till late on Satur- 
days these times, can you?” 

“I’m thinking,” Vandela said briefly, 
“of going down to-day.” 

“Ah!” said Henry. 

“That’s why I’m cutting my lunch.” 

“Ts it?” said Henry. 

Then, as Vandela crammed the re- 
mains of his sandwich into his mouth 
and readjusted his hat at its proper set, 
the two men shook hands formally for 
the first time in years, and the impetus 
from no conven- 


for that shake arose 


tional prompti 


later, Vandela 


Dp) 
Half an hour 


the road. 

But Lea was not to know this. 

She only knew that some inspiration 
had set Dorian longing for cool coun- 
try, for green ways; and that, obeying 
this inspiration, he had arrived at an 
extremely opportune, or inopportune, 
moment. 

She scarcely knew 
take. 

An earlier arrival, and Forty would 
have departed, baffled, without the 
avowal of his desecrating passion; a 


which view to 


Ainslee’s 


later one, and she might, of her own 
will, have sent him away. But could 
she? Questioning the outcome of all 
this fearfully, she knew that he would 
have made it hard, proposed her pen- 
alties, exacted his price. 

And now? 

She hardly dared to consider his 
next move; she feared his anger, his 
malice, his revenge; for that he would 
be prompt and cruel to avenge the in- 
sult at her expense, were she not pre- 
pared to pay him heavily in woman’s 
coin, she had no doubt. 

She thought suddenly, with a swift, 
sweet relief, of Hervey. 

She said to herself, after the breath 
of that relief had sighed through her: 

“This is man’s work, after all. He 
will deal with it for me.” 

Then, later, it was: “But nothing 
and nobody can close the mouth of an 
evil with the power and the will to 
talk.” 

Dorian had said: “Just rest on me.” 

As she looked across the dinner table 
at him, in the low light of the candle, 
so grateful to her present mood, she 
knew that in spite of his strength, 
ready to be expended for her, his heart 
faithful to its adoration of her, he 
would be but a broken reed, powerless 
and bewildered, a man betrayed and 
hopeless, were the truth once to come 


to him from Forty’s channels of 


] 


¢ h 
red, mialice, el 


ind reveng l 
rest, then, for her on Dorian 
She was impelled to write to Herve 


When she had 
him away 


hat night. sent her 
husband, 


feint of loving nonsense, to smoke his 


driving with a 
cigar outside on the lawn, she sat at 
her bureau, feverishly telling the man 
whom she had loved too well: 


came to-( 


Forty lay and ma 
horribly, on the threat 
ing all about us. Please Je ck 
to the cottage to-morrow. 

way; stay in town; but write to me—a let- 
ter that I shall Monday after 


Dorian has gone—and tell me what you think 


me, most 
ple asc 


come down 


receive on 
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Jock, I feel that he—Forty— 





do. 
must be silenced at any cost. 


we can 
Regardless of prudence in_ the 
servants’ eyes, she sent the butler to 
the letter box down the lane, with in- 
structions to catch the nine-o’clock out- 
ward post somehow, and the man ran. 
Lea joined Dorian the lawn, and 
they walked up and down togetuer, his 
arm in hers, the glowing ember of his 


on 


cigar raying the tender seriousness of 
his face. 

Although she had confessed to her- 
self that he would be but a. broken reed, 
yet he felt like a rock, in this recently 
found strength of his, and she found it 
good to lean on him while they paced 

and down, while stars came out and, 
looking down on the troubled woman, 
eemed to say: “Comfort yourself; for 
we have seen tragedy and we have seen 
comedy; we have seen tears and laugh- 
ter; and one changes to the other; and 
everything the dusk 
came up on dark feet, and a thousand 
night fragrances, mysteries, and charms 


passes “i Ww hile 


were abroad. 

All the voices of night talked, and 
spread their hydra-headed fears like 
nets about her feet; the feet stumbled, 
hesitantly, at the turn where the roads 
parted, and one was smooth, familiar, 
and secure, and the other went down, 


1 


down to the shores of a strange sea, 
vhere the strange ships rode to bear 
to a new country, uncharted save 
he outcast and the sinners, and she 


eared the voyage 


Safely to her husband’s arm she 
clung, while her heart pleaded for its 
lover far away, and the baby, from be- 
hind the drawn blind over the window 
of the night nursery that looked down 
upon her, made, through his helpless 


sleep, a strong, an irresistible, appeal 


for mercy. 

lea could only say to her heart to 
quell its quick beating: “Be quiet! Be 
quiet! I do not know—yet. I do not 


KNOW. 
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It was eight o’clock on Sunday eve- 
ning when Vandela left his wife. She 
stood in the lane, waving to him till 
the car was out of sight, and the nurse 
held up the baby, who waved, too. 
Vandela carried away that little picture 
of his idyl, and tucked it 
away warmly in his heart. He 
whistled like a schoolboy as he let the 
along the deserted road. 
when she went in again, 


dome stic 


very 


big car out 

But 
was left to wonder: 

“What will Jock do when he gets my 
letter ? 

“What will Forty do? 


Lea 


“What would Dorian do if Forty 
told him?” 
Monday morning brought her a let- 


ter from Hervey that restored a faint 


appetite for the breakfast which she 


was taking alone in the morning room. 
He 


to which he may have felt tempted: 


wrote, repressing any redundance 


My Dear Lea: You're worry. 
Women never should worry these 
things; all they’ve got to do is to hand ’em 


not to 
over 


over to the nearest decent-man and let him 
deal with it. You’ve handed it over to me, 
and I'll deal with it, or, rather, with that 
Primeval scoundrel of yours. At least, I 
will when he’s back in town. He seems to 


have gone straight from you down to Brigh- 
ton, to recuperate, and wired for his effects 
—or so I heard when I called at his flat im- 
mediately upon receipt of your letter. 


\s I shall be calling there every day till 
I have had a satisfactory,nferview with him 
you will kindly put the matter right out of 

) head till you | 1 me agai 

Very ll I l nm ne dow aga 

t I ! A 1 ar I t to rder it 
so, but then women are more prudent than 
men. They’re cooler, you see. Jock. 


She said to the letter fervently, 
“Bless him!” and kissed it; and 
such is the resilience of youth that she 
looked out into the sunshine at the 
rambler roses that nodded cheerfully 


she 


around her window, and thought: “It 
is a gorgeous day.” And, her baby 
wheeling royally by at that very mo- 
nuch fluttering whiteness 
irapery, she adjured her- 


ment, with 


of carriag 
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self further, hopefully: “Oh, life is 
good!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


There was a letter for Vandela, too, 
on Monday morning, addressed to the 
Knightsbridge flat, which augured the 
writer’s old familiarity with his move- 
ments, a familiarity that had long been 
a policy where the husbands of at- 
tractive women were concerned. 

Vandela had never seen Forty’s 
handwriting, so he broke the rather 
flamboyant seal with a _ complete 
ignorance of what lay before him, and 
propped the letter against the mar- 
malade jar for leisurely reading. He 
noted that its address was a Brighton 
hotel. Forty began magnanimously : 


Dear Mr. VANDELA: Your surprise at 
hearing from me direct, where you might 
certainly have expected to hear from my 
lawyers on a charge of assault, will be very 
natural. But, in some cases, I can be for- 
giving, and this is one of them. To hurt a 
fellow creature already in pain is against 
all one’s best instincts, and I can condone 
anything I have suffered personally from 
such a one. Don’t think I boast; I only seek, 
indeed, to show you the attitude in which I 
make a certain disclosure that | have to 
make. 

Your wife will not deny—if, and when, you 
tax her with her guilt—that her son is the 
son, not of yourself, but of her very un- 
platonic friend, Mr. Jock Hervey. 

If you will but clear your eyes, the 
ursory child will tell you this. 
It is indeed a cast f the ve 
fate Mrs. Vandela invoked that the 


should be stamped from bir | 


most 


glance al 


geance ) ne 


h with the 
press of his parenthoo 

I expect to be down here for a day or two, 
but I shall be addressing my usual audience 
at my Fulham Road church next Wednesday 
afternoon at three-thirty; so, if you want to 
discuss the matter at all—I am confident, you 
see, that in view of the exposure, you will 
not be imprudent enough to make a second 
scene—I am at your service in the vestry at 
three o'clock. 

Believe me, yours most truly—— 


crumpled down 
whose bones 


Dorian Vandella 
into his chair like a man 
have run to pulp, and statcd over and 


Ainslee’s 


over at Forty’s letter, till the words 
loomed curiously big and black out of a 
fog that was tinged with red. He kept 
Saying over and over again numbly: 
“Lea and Hervey! Hervey and Lea! 
Hervey’s kid! I’ve no son, then. Is it 
true? No. Is it true? Yes!” But 
his soul underwent no heroics. It was 
dumb and shriveled, twisting with pain. 

The most curious thing about it was, 
to himself, that, after the first blow 
right on the heart, he suffered no shock 
of surprise. Before thinking of him- 
self, Lea, Hervey, or Forty, relatively 
to one another, he called a witness, the 
only witness, the one piece of evidence 
by which his house in: heaven should 
stand or fall. 

He summoned the baby boy into the 
arena of his mind. 

The child came quietly and fear- 
lessly into line of vision; his blue eyes 
proclaimed, undaunted, their paternity ; 
his red hair repeated it; the whole of 
him was Hervey’s. 

“Strange,” Vandela began saying to 
himself, “that I haven’t seen. Strange, 
very strange, that I have not seen— 
strange 5 

Vandela flicked the letter comba- 
tively between finger and thumb, but 
he was not combating it, although it 
breathed, it stank, of Forty. He felt 
like a paralyzed man called upon, by 
the labor of his hands, to reconstruct a 
world. 
gain 


~ 


He read the letter 


matter 


a 
“If you want to discuss the 


at all,” wrote Forty, “I am at 
service in the vestry at three o’clock.” 

“But why should I discuss it,’ Van- 
dela argued with himself, 
“when there is nothing to discuss? 

Then his heart and soul leaped to- 
gether, met, as it were, of one accord, 
one common desire. 


your 


peevishly, 


” 


Lea! 
Dorian Vandela laid his face down on 
his arms and wept. 


He remained alone. There was noth- 
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ing more for which Martin need enter 
the dining room until she heard her 
master leave the flat. She was shut 
snugly into the kitchen far down the 
corridor. No one disturbed the man 
sobbing and shaking before his solitary 
breakfast; none hindered, and none 
helped. He was left alone to fight the 
fate that since boyhood had dogged his 
drunken steps. 

Something of that pierced his crying, 
a vision of the inevitable, brooding and 
black. Salvation was robbed of her 
rapture ; the flowers of life faded ; hope 
laid down her cross. He whispered, 
over and over: “I might have known 
it. I might have known.” 

Because, in spite of the latent moral 
weakness, there was a strong male ele- 
him, he was ashamed, 
ently, even in his own for his 
burst of grief. He got up slowly, bal- 
anced himself unsteadily as if newly 
finding his feet,.and went over to the 
mantel glass. He saw a face wild and 
wet, old and stricken. Blind instinct, 
the social instinct grown up through 
generations, sent him back to the bath- 


ment in pres- 


eyes, 


room, 

He put his face deep down into cold 
water in the lavatory basin, and soused 
his whole head. 

He toweled vigorously. 

He went back to his dressing room 
for a clean collar to replace his 
faced himself again 
in a mercilessly He 
was white, livid round the lips, and 
dark under the eyes. He brushed and 
parted his hair scrupulously. The dull 
weight in his breast grew heavier, more 
and more intolerable. Something— 
some one, a very old acquaintance, came 
and recalled itself; sympathized; put 


drenched one, and 
recording mirror. 


out a feeler, an insidious suggestion. 


“There’s always -me,” said Drink. 


“I’m your friend.” 
Vandela brushed his hands over his 
eyes, and hushed the madness. 
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He shuddered: “No! No! No! 
that. Never again! No! No!” 

Vandela went to his office. 

CHAPTER XXVIL. 

All day long, Dorian Vandela 
worked. He saw all the callers, and 
discussed their affairs with infinite care, 
though those who noted his haggard 
looks smiled secretly, or were sorry, ac- 
cording to their caliber, and thought 
they knew the wherefore. 

They said within themselves 
ingly: ‘He’s at it again.” 

Vandela they thought, 
and cared not at all; he was wonder- 
fully calm, desensitized ; 
and lunch, the 
mechanism of his bodily appetite was 


pity- 


knew what 
mercifully 


when he went out to 


' 


unimpaired, though he knew nothing of 
what he ate. 

Of Hervey, he barely thought, either 
lon; his thoughts ran 
ceaselessly on Lea, working round and 
round to the same recollection 

“*You’re not fit to propogate,’ she 
said. Not fit—not fit to propogate! 
When she told me she wouldn’t bear a 
child of mine, she meant it; and she 
didn’t give me a child. I have no son. 
Hervey—damn him!” he thought fleet- 
ingly. “He But 
there are things to do; she’s got to be 
way to do it? 

If she 


to condemn or par 


has a son. 
protected ; and—the best 
to do 1f 


KnOW 


Che best way 


1 1 11~«21 
KNOWS I there ll be no way 


“Tl can’t make her happy,” he 
himself. “I couldn't made 
her happy. . If she had known I was 
what I was, she’d never have married 
me. I wasn’t ever honest with her . It 
hasn’t been her fault.”’ 

Not for a moment did 
against her enter Vandela’s heart. 
brain threshed on: 

“She's been good to m very 
good to me. And I haven’t made her 
happy; but she could have been happy 
with Hervey, say. 


said to 


ever have 


resentment 
His 


bs: Vas, 


with some one else— 
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Yes, she’d have been very happy with 
Hervey. 

“Tt hasn’t been her fault. 

“She always wanted a child; I sup- 
pose—I suppose it’s a married woman’s 
right to have one; yes, and to get the 
best possible chances for it. What 
chance’d any child of mine have had?” 

As he worked out his problem con- 
scientiously and indefatigably, Van- 
dela’s lips worked, too, in the manner 
of people who have the dangerous habit 
of talking to themselves, and his brow 
puckered and furrowed deep, and his 
eyes stared frowningly at his clenched 
right hand resting on the table. It was 
some time before he became aware, 
through the intensity of his abstraction, 
that his waiter and the manager of 
the restaurant were standing together, 
anxiously regarding him. 

That pulled him together as little else 
would have done at the moment, and 
gave him a strange, fleeting fear of in- 
sanity. He came to himself with a jerk 


at sight of the two men standing there 
watching him suspiciously, and he sent 
them a funny, haunted smile, at which 


the manager, who knew him, bowed 
slightly, and went off with an air of un- 
disguised relief. This incident warned 
Vandela, set him thinking on a side- 
track: “If this business has got to be 
faced, in the best way for—her, it’s my 
job to sit tight my face 
straight, isn’t it?” 

He began to think, too, in his dazed 


and keep 


taken. 
Stud- 


brain, of imminent action to be 
First and foremost, there 
holme Forty to deal with. 

Much as Vandela hated the man, 
genuinely as he had scorned him, hate 
and scorn went, now, by the board, to 
give place to lucid valuation of Forty 
as an enemy; Forty as an avenger of 
his own loss of prestige in the eyes of 
women he had admired; Forty mali- 
cious with the most dangerous kind of 
rage—the ice kind—subtle, invidious, 
armed with terrible truth, and blind 


was 
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mad, in his cruel, balanced way, to use 
it in a coterie that would delight only 
too well in a meal of fresh scandal, with 
Lea, hapless, beautiful, and forlorn, as 
piece de résistance. 

As Vandela sat there, lingering, in a 
stupid-looking way, over his 
course, he worried out that much, and 
determined that Forty must bury his 
scandal decently. Congratulating him- 
self dully on his big bank balance, Lea’s 
husband surmised that money might 
play the star part there. 

He brooded, too, on Lea: **Poor lit- 
tle Lea! My poor kiddie!” From 
some long-forgotten memory channel, 
the cry of hers came back to him: “Oh, 
you! You! Who are you to judge?” 
To which he had roused her by his “I 
tell you, a man’s standard for a woman 
is higher than God’s.” 

Oh, he thought of that now, while he 
sat mumbling over his cheese with the 
slow futility of some toothless old man, 
and he knew clearly, now, just why she 
had cried out in protest, just how he had 
hurt her. 

“Lea, Lea,” his heart implored, “be- 
lieve me, I don’t judge!” 

Having sat a very long while over 
lunch, Vandela rose at last, with two 
things clearly singled out from his 
maze. One “I’ve got to beat 
Forty.” The other: ‘Lea must 
know that I know.” 

\bout the first decision he did not 


he was explaining to himself, 


cheese 


was: 
never 


worry > 
while he fitted his hat at its precise 
angle, in the cloakroom: “There are 
many ways of silencing a man; in the 
last ditch, you can always choke him 
quiet” But about the second he knew 
that he must think hard. So, thinking 
hard, he went back in a taxicab to his 
office. 

They thought him queer, there. They 
had thought him queer all the morning, 
and talked about it among themselves, 
till silenced by the managing clerk, who 
had served his present master’s father 
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and who said: “Mr. Dorian’s feeling 
this heat like we all are, and you’d bet-. 
ter mind your business.” Dorian Van- 
dela, sitting in his little private room, 
was conscious of their attitude, as he 
had been conscious of the survey of the 
waiter and restaurant manager, and he 
strove with himself: 

“Tt’s my job to sit tight and keep my 
face straight.” 

The managing clerk, with the exercise 
of all his diplomacy, helped him. 

Vandela returned, at six, to the 
Knightsbridge flat, a shell of a home, a 
husk from which the kernel had been 
stolen. He went in and looked round 
emptily. Martin was very good; she 
kept flowers about, and the blinds 
drawn, and things were fresh as if be- 
neath the eye of a mistress. His evening 
clothes were laid out in his dressing 
room, and, as he stole along the corri- 
dor, hoping to reach privacy unob- 
served, she came out, and asked sym- 
pathetically if he would like anything 
before dinner. He declined hastily, and 
her sympathy was another startling sug- 
gestion to be faced. It was almost as 
if she knew. 

Some remnant of his better sense 
came to him and told him that he 
looked pale and ill, and that the day 
was hot and Martin a kind, observant 
person, but still he rather hated facing 
her when he came out again for dinner. 
matter of delicacy 


It was almost a 


ible, 


ith Martin to put wine upon the t 

that, now, | 
took it; having received no definite or- 
der for its banishment, she, who knew 
his past weakness, would have hated the 
imputation of banishing it on her own 


though she knew le never 


initiative. So there it was, a choice, red 
and golden, winking beneath the low 
light of the candles; and that insidious 
companion, that ubiquitous voice, whis- 
pered to him again. 

“Remember me,” said Drink. “I’m 


your friend.” 
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Again Vandela shuddered away from 
the visible body of the temptation. 

“T promised,” he replied to the voice, 
“T promised—when her child was born 
—that if ever—I—drank again—l’d— 
shoot—myself.” 

The visible body of the temptation 
remained, came nearer, and the man 
looked at it with a sob in his throat. 

“Yes,” he said, in a whisper, ‘that is 
what I promised.” 

“Well,” said the temptation, present- 
ing a new argument deftly, “would she 
so much mind ?” 

As if thunder had spoken to him in a 
mighty shouting voice, the man started, 
paled ; his eyes stared; his jaw dropped. 
He saw a very short, grim, straight 
road, and all his late-found manhood, 
all his new-born virility, leaped to re- 
fuse it. 

The light winked 
golden and red. 

Then Martin came in, with her unob- 
trusive movements, and took away 
his plate and what remained of the 
savory. 

He realized that he was through the 
last course, and the sweat was beading 
on his forehead as on the forehead of a 
man snatched, at the brink, from de- 
struction. Martin’s hands were on the 
decanters; they were placed out of 
sight, behind him somewhere, perhaps 
on the sideboard. 


from decanters, 


and addressed her: 
on 


tle rose jerkily 
“T don’t want dessert. I’m going 
the balcony to smoke,” 

He was not going to wait to see the 
port insinuate itself, suave and mellow, 
a respectable and lordly devil, before 
his eyes. Into the dark coolness he 
went, and, standing against the bal- 
ustrade of the balcony, he gripped it 
hard with straining hands, and stared 
out into the vast, dark, twinkling-eyed 
park, where so many throbbing hearts 
lingered to love. He, who carried a 
great, laboring stone in his_ breast, 
thought of those throbbing hearts, and 
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thought pitifully. “All fire,” he said, 
“must die in ashes at last, mustn’t it ?” 

Once again Martin was near him, 
with her diabolical little tray. He only 
took his coffee cup from it, waving the 
rest aside urgently, and, as if she 
understood, she 
glanced round presently, and heaved a 
great breath to find it had not been left 
at his elbow. 

The faint sounds of passage in the 
flat behind him settled into silence. He 
was alone. 

His eyeballs ached, and his brain 
seemed, physically, to quiver; he rubbed 


took it away. He 


his hands over his eyes and pressed his 
and started thinking the same 
The balcony was 
this 


temples, 
things all over again. 
full 


gown or that, star-eyed and fair-headed 


of memories of his wife in 
under the veil of the dusk, with her soft 
fingers touching his, and her voice the 
only music that he cared to hear. Some- 
times she sat here, and sometimes there, 
or, perhaps, she stood leaning on the 
balustrade, looking out into the park, 
fingering absently the _ velvet-leaved 
geraniums, and thinking 

He remembered that never had he in- 
quired of himself what Lea thought, 
during the many times she had stood 
thus, looking secretly into a distance 
which, he knew now, was farther than 
his own thoughts had ever traveled with 


her. He 


wonder, 


had been content to look, to 


ind to admire; there had been 


line of a svelte 
figure, the turn of the neck that he 
loved ; the gold hair in which he had so 
often buried his lips; the short, white, 
beautiful hand, ready, * obediently, 
kindly, to caress him. All this had been 
enough and more, honey running over, 
wine overbrimming the loving cup. 
Vandela could not weep again. His 
eyes felt like tear founts dried up and 
sealed; his heart was like a wanderer 
in a very desolate land. His future 
was aimless, and yet, by and by, as he 
sat there, he knew that he was looking 


before him the long 
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forward, straining toward, expecting, 
banking on, one thing, if only one. 
There was an interview with Stud- 
holme Forty in his “vestry” at three 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. 

“The day after to-morrow,” 
Vandela, as a man schooling himself 
to a whole era of patience. 

He knew that he expected no com- 
fort in.any degree from Forty; no re- 
assurance; no possible whitening of 
the black tale. 

He had known that morning, in a 
great flash of instinct and reason and 
rage, that the black tale was the true 
tale. He rehearsed to himself, never- 
theless, as he sat on the balcony, his 
reasons for seeing Studholme Forty. 

“He’s got to be bought. He’s got 
to keep quiet. She's to be protected. 
[’m to buy him, and protect her.”’ 

Then he said: “I'd like to throttle 
him quiet; yes, I’d like to beat his 
damned head against the stones of his 
damned church floor, and beat it quiet.” 
And his hands knotted. 

“Oh, God!” he mused. 
strong! They’re 
down at the interlocking 
felt, almost womanishly, for an instant, 
how hideeous is the murderous power 
in a man’s hands. 

The smell of the musk, 
above his head, came down to him and 
fragrant 


said 


“They’re 
Looking 


fingers, he 


strong! 


swinging 


wrapped him in a _ close, 


breath, till his senses were steeped and 


strong with i 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Vandela did not sleep on Monday 
night. He was not conscious of the 
need of it, so alert, so busy was his 
brain after it had surmounted the first 
obstacle of raw suffering. Over and 
over again he argued the case for Lea, 
and the case for himself, and always 
the verdict was in favor of the woman. 
“She was right.” He pronounced it 
at least half a dozen times in the dark 
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“T wasn’t fit for paternity ; and 
a true woman, who wanted a 


hours. 
she’s 
baby.” 

Another line to be taken in Lea’s de- 
fense, he seized and held ably: “I 
ought to have told her before I mar- 
ried her. She should have known what 
I was. We keep these things from 
women—and women are the guardians 
of the race.” 

Hervey, again, was barely considered, 
save by: ‘“‘Well, he’s a great brute of 
a man, and he loved her, as who 
doesn’t? A man’s a man. I couldn't 
hold her, and so he had her. They'll 
both try to play straight with me now.” 

A little demon of cunning laughed 
tenderly in Vandela’s head then. 

“Oh, you Lea! I shall see you trying 
to do your duty by me, and you’ll make 
a pretty sight; but I shall have to stand 
by and say nothing. You need never 


know I know, little thing. What’re you 
worrying your head for?” 
The first animosity that entered Van- 


dela’s head as he lay there, drawing a 
tidy map for the lives of everybody 
concerned, was for the baby. Sud- 
denly that  red-headed, blue-eyed, 
square-chinned mite flashed the 
line of vision, to the momentary ob- 
scuring of all else. A jealousy, dev- 
astating and bitter, took Vandela and 
held him, a jealousy of the other man’s 


into 


who reigned triumphant in his 


’s heart, who stood between her 


the man who had married and wor- 
hiped her. 

“Lea’s kid,” thought Vandela, chid- 
ing himself slowly, kid, and 
worth all the best I can give him, of 
course. But——” 

Vandela 
rigidly still. 

“T believe,” he thought, “I’ll go mad 
if I don’t sleep to-night.” 

One by the hours from 
neighboring clocks outside, and up came 


“*Lea’s 


closed his eyes, and lay 


one struck 


the dawn, creeping, creeping so slowly 
that the man in the bed found himself 
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on tenterhooks of agony, waiting for 
the full light. That came and found 
him still sleepless, with his brain and 
eyeballs hot. He lay listening to the 
sounds commencing about the flat, 
sounds which seemed alien, aloof, in 
this new loneliness of his, sounds which 
seemed to promise no help to his mental 
torture or his physical torture of labor- 
ing heart, parched throat and lips. 

Yet soon, soft-stepping, circumspect, 
Martin knocked and came in with tea. 
She reminded him, in her excellence, 
that the wheels of existence would still 
hum round, and that all the routine 
of it was precisely unchanged. That 
brought within reach the many straws 
at which the drowning man might 
clutch. When she had gone, he sat up, 
and, taking on his knees the tray which 
she had left at his bedside, he drank, 
not one cup of tea, but the whole small 
pot full. 

His mouth and throat seemed dry 
again directly. 

He thought: “I'll go to the office 
early ; look round things; put in a good 
day.” 

Later, as he sat before his desk, star- 
ing mistily into nothingness, some 
twisted sense of humor made him smile 
over that. He signed some letters, and 
carried on a monosyllabic conversation 
with his head clerk, who seemed amus- 
worried over matters of business 
could affect nobody at all, 
new 


ingly 


that surely 


and was 
clients. 
they carried away with them an un- 
profitable impression of his staring 
eyes, his white face, his pain-drugged 
voice, and said to the friends who had 
recommended the firm: “You told me 
Vandela was getting over that little 
trouble of his, and keeping a good eye 
on business; but there’s no doubt but 
that he’s at it again.” 

Vandela came home at the end of his 
confused day, dressed, and went out 
He wanted glitter and noise, 


asked to interview two 


So he interviewed them; and 


again. 
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restaurant atmosphere, and crowds to 
lean up against and lose himself in. 
Something had happened to him dur- 
ing the day; he was not sure what— 
but it was something which linked him 
with the old life, with ail that was 
young, aspiring, and dreamtul. 

He went into one of the best dinnet 
places in the West End, where he was 
known, and they ran to serve him. His 
welcome was given by the manager; 
the cloakroom attendant showed a re- 
spectful and intimate cordiality; the 
news of his arrival was sent through to 
the dining room at once, and the head 
waiter was ready for him, as soon as 
1 chair tilted against 


eae 
vith 


he entered, 


small table in this favored customer’s 
favorite cornei 

The head waiter murmured conti- 
dentially : 

“Mrs. Vandela will not be here to- 
night, sir?” 

“No,” said Vandela, ‘no, no,” like a 
death knell. 

The head waiter suggested charm- 


ingly, in an undertone, the dishes for 
an excellent small dinner, and, having 
his suggestions accepted, hurried away 
to send the order to the kitchens. 

The fiend in him rose and nudged 
Vandela toward the wine list 
“Drown it,” said the fiend, 
“Waiter!” 
The head waiter 


“drown 
it! 
Vandela called 
wheeled round and 


came running back. 


“T shall drink—drink,” said \Vandela 
unsteadily, “drink Apollinaris.” 
“Certainly, sir,” replied the head 


waiter, with a confidential nod. 
Vandela ate his dinner slowly, and 
because of his warning at lunch the 
day before, he very carefully observed 
his table deportment. A dozen times he 
checked the mutter when his thoughts 
rose aloud to his lips, and when he 
staring, 
and 


frowning or 
brow 


himself 
smoothed his 


caught 
sharply he 
shifted his gaze again. 
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All this en- 
tailed careful watching, frequent re- 


All this was not easy. 


alone, al- 


minders that one was _ not 
though one felt as alone as on a desert 
island set in a shipless sea. The peo- 
ple at the tables around had a trick of 
dissolving into nothingness, of blotting 
themselves out modestly, with a big, 
black shadow, that every now and again 
put the restaurant in a darkness out of 


which the waiters’ faces came swim- 
ming to, and receding from, one. 
Those intervals of darkness alter- 


nated with scenes set in brilliant light, 
in one of these almost too 
light that Vandela 
nodded solemn ap- 


and it was in 
lucid 


nished his dinner, 


moments of 
proval of the playing of a piece he re- 
membered he used to like, by the distant 
orchestra, and asked for a theater list. 

He picked a play hastily out of the 
choice before him, after staring fixedly 
at the guide for five minutes, and he 
requested the chief waiter: 

“Maurice, get me a box at ‘The Side- 
show.’ 

Maurice returned soon with the box 
number, and again, after drumming the 
number into his Vandela man- 
aged to rouse himseif enough te walk 
straight down the aisle of diners that 
led to the door. Some one whistled up 
a taxicab, and he was off again. 


head, 


He repeated his box number to him- 


self as ne drove 
He sat well back in the box when 
he got safe to its haven, and could be 
ive-as he liked, ; he just relaxed, 


arms, legs, head, body, and stared at the 
stage—a blur, a nothingness. 

When presently his mind began to 
stir again, he was filled with a childish, 
helpless amazement at life. 

“Life’s like a lot of damned little 
houses, and you live in one after t’other, 
and you’re always blasted glad to get 
out of each.” 

Now and again the fiend would jog 
him: “Come on; come and have one.” 
He refused steadfastly. 
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After the play, he went back to 
Maurice for supper. By then his face 
was so jaded and his tired eyes so 
glassy that Maurice suggested a glass 
of champagne. 

Vandela replied: 
linaris.” 

“You’d better take soup, sir,” 
waiter said sympathetically. 

He brought steaming consommé en 
tasse. Failing the mischievous stimula- 
tion of alcohol, there is nothing that 
picks up the tired consumer like hot 
soup, and Vandela found again a little 
temporary refreshment of body. 

What followed, he neither knew nor 
cared, although it seemed greatly to ex- 
ercise Maurice. When, suddenly, he 
could bear the light place, the light 
laughter, the business of dress and fash- 
ion and flirtation about him no longer, 
he laid a gold piece on the table and 
hurried out. He dreaded the return 
home to the flat, to that husk of happi- 
ness, that shell of an idyl, and for a 
little while, before going in, he walked 
rather aimlessly in the park, from the 
corner nearly down to the Marble Arch 
and back, and each way that he turned, 
across the great, gray-veiled vistas, the 
row of lights along Knightsbridge, or 


“T’ll drink Apol- 


the 


the row of lights down the great, 
straight Bayswater Road, seemed to 


watch him like so many unescapable 
golden eyes. 


\gain he went through the small 
of his night toilet, with a knowl- 
edge of their futility, for he was not 


going to sleep. That he knew, as surely 
as he knew that to-morrow was to be 
Wednesday, on which Studholme Forty 
was to be at his service in the “vestry” 
of the Fulham Road meetinghouse at 
three o'clock. All the’ while Vandela 
was undressing, washing his hands and 


>? 


face, brushing his teeth with a peculiar 
mechanical industry, that thought ran 
in his head like quicksilver 


TO BE 





CONCLUDED. 
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He began rehearsing, as he lay down, 
drew the cool sheet up to his chin, and 
switched off the light, what they would 
say to each other. 

Hating Forty as he did, violently and 
maliciously, he quivered all over be- 
neath the sheet; his throat and lips 
dried, and his brain seemed to turn like 
a wheel, as he thought. To be rational 
was beyond him now. All the night he 
sweated and turned, and stared at the 
varying light on the blinds, while his 
heart and the pulse in his throat ham- 
mered uncontrollably together. 

He kept saying half aloud between 


the scene setting and the playing 
thereof: “Oh, curse him! Curse him! 
Curse him!” 

Again he rose, after forty-eight 


sleepless, burning hours, to a sultry 
morning. His bath was but a mo- 
mentary stimulus; the early tea seemed 
scarcely to have touched his dry lips 
and tongue; his hand shook so as he 
shaved that his skin was covered with 
tiny cuts; in the shaving mirror his 
eyes appeared very tired, strange, 
bloodshot, and grim. As best he could, 
he groomed himself with care, choos- 
ing his newest clothes, matching his 
tie and socks, knowing that he must 
look a haggard wreck to face his world 
to-day. 

Later, he tried hard to eat breakfast. 

“A good breakfast’d do it,’ he ad- 
jured himself. The sight of the food 
nauseated him. He cups 
of coffee, very strong, and more than 
half thought of with 
brandy, but in the end again declined 
the suggestion of the fiend who kept by 
him faithfully. 

“I promised her 
touched it again, I’d—I’d 
“Well, would she so much mind?” 

He got up, with everything in the 
room swimming, his virility still fight- 
ing against that, and drove to the office. 


drank three 


one 


dashing 


that if I 


” 


ever 








, 
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MY CALENDAR 


By Charlotte Thompson 


OW yours may be better for dating a letter, 
And keeping you up to your dinners and dues; 

For feasting and fasting and days everlasting 

That harry the soul—why, it may have its use. 
I live by the seasons for care-killing reasons; 

My calendar’s healing and soothing and gay. 
Yours may be a “handy,” a “pocket,” a “dandy,” 

But mine is the drug shop just over the way. 


When sarsaparillas and death to moth millers 
Are filling the window, and new sassafras, 
With pills for high livers, for ague and shivers, 
Are calling, “Come in!” to the languid who pass; 
When tar balls and camphor that don’t care a damn for 

The sensitive nostril their sweet incense fling, 
I know that the trees on the highroad are budding 
S 


They’ll soon be a riot of bloom—for it’s spring 


! 


If signs of cool sodas and phosphates, all odors 
Of talcum and orris and poison for flies, 

With lotions for “skeeters” and antiblood heaters 
Are got up as fetching as art can devise, 

You can't make a blunder, you can’t even wonder ; 
It’s summer, for mark ye, the germicide sperms! 

The iceman is bragging, the pavements are sagging, 
The coy robin redbreast is pulling up worms. 


And I wait the exhibit, triumphant, ad Jibit., 
Of sweet almond powders—of course made of bran— 
Of soothers and bleaches that swap off a peaches- 
And-creamy complexion for freckles and tan 
The cucumber juices bewilder. The deuce is 
lo choose what you need for the autumn. but say, 
My shoes are as cunning, my lingerie’s stunning ; 
I’m off for a walk by the windiest way! 


Now the window’s a-flutter. The fresh cocoa butter, 
The cod-liver oil, and the pectoral pests, 
The cures for rhinitis and chilblains that blight us, 
Frostillas and quinine and chamois-skin vests 
Are useful, it’s granted, but my eye’s enchanted 
With perfumes and bonbons and savons and scent. 
The mistletoe’s swinging, the doorbell is ringing 
It’s winter and Christmas. How much have you spent? 











vorce and the children—was 
being told. 

In the good old eighteenth century, 
we took our heartfelt fiction from the 
maiden betrayed by the dashing, lying 
lover. During the prim Victorian times, 
our hearts were wrung by the trials 
and difficulties of another type of young 
women—governesses especially—whose 
chastity was preserved at the cost of 
six hundred pages of tears, and whose 
emotions were stretched monotonously 
between the covers of a large volume. 
Through these evolutions, we arrive at 
the married heroine, a sympathetic vic- 
tim of the author, whose struggles to 
“live her life” or “to find herself” be- 
gin at the nuptial altar. We come down 
to modern times through decades of 
rich and sudden prosperity, through 
plentiful inventions that fill with lux- 
ury the lives of men. The betrayed 
maiden is whisked off in her sedan 

ir, and the 


in modern sad, sad story—di- 


conscientious heroine 
at her eves, unseen, as 
ofa of claret-colored re} 
So we must unravel the conjugal 


tangles. 


Men and women have become 
highly strung, introspective, ambitious, 
restless, sensitive, advanced. The so- 
cial embargo on divorced people has 
been lifted. The old idea of 
infinite has The 
wife is worth a year’s study by the 
The husband of 


W edlock 
collapsed. modern 


literary vivisectionist. 
practical, though aspiring, is 
as of 


both hero and yillain in our dram 


to day, 
bond and marriage. 


t bondage of 
How faint and insipid and artificial is 


the pathos of the ancient heroines be- 
side the deeper sorrows of the mature 
woman! And high above the tumult of 
modern fiction are heard the sobs and 
questionings of the forlorn little chil- 
dren lost in the wilderness of divorce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam Gregg had been 
married seven years, and there were 
two sturdy, barelegged, fair-haired 
sons. Adam, junior, the elder of the 
two boys, was known in the nursery as 
“Skedaddam,” and he took an unswerv- 
ing interest in a mechanical railroad, 
complicated with bridges and trestles. 
Ivan, the younger, was like his mother 
—quiet, reliable, timid. His greatest 
joy was music in any form—a piano 
played unsteadily by Mrs. Gregg, or the 
automatic equipments with which their 
changing homes abounded. 

Adam Gregg, the father, was the son 
of a rich New York family. He varied 
his justifiable leisure with Stock 
Exchange transactions and long periods 


1f travel—or, rather, making and 


{ 
breaking up homes in European cities. 


smooth- 
white, 


under _ thirty, 
shaven, yellow-haired, with a 


keen, nervous face and large blue eyes 


(regs was 


ro 
Sh 


that were reproduced in both children. 
Moreover, he had a delightful smile— 
ingenuous, confiding, and disarming. 
Adam had spent his boyhood in a para- 
dise of indulged whims, and his com- 
ing of age had been attended by a 
shower of gold and a salvo of social 
applause. He was the favorite child of 
his mother, a white-haired, well-dressed 
woman, who had refused him nothing 
until he had chosen Marian Applewood, 
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an obscure young woman, to take the 
exalted position of his wife. The same 
view had been taken by the elder Gregg, 
and there had ensued the usual clash 
entailed by an alliance for love alone. 
And so this young love had been spread 
to a conflagration by the petrol of op- 


position. 

Adam had met Marian in the last 
year of his university course. She was 
wonderfully pretty, feminine, gentle. 


Her hair was chestnut brown and her 
eyes were dark. Her small, fine face 
was lighted by cheeks of high color, 
and, through a remote patrician strain, 
her and feet were charmingly 
and unnaturally tiny. Her demureness 
Adam mad, but Mrs, 
had considered her designing. 
They had been rent 
had sickened and 
dulum between Europe and 
prostration. When he had 
to a complete collapse, Mrs. 


hands 
Gregg 


had driven 


Adam 


pen- 


asunder. 
like a 
nervous 


swung 
been near 
Gregg had 
relented, and agreed to attend a quiet 
wedding. With what hopes of per- 
petual happiness had Adam and Marian 
set said for Italy traditional 
Elysium of welded hearts! 

The first year had been glorious with 
love, intensified by the expected birth 
of a child. Adam had been the hap- 
pier of the two, for his bride had fore- 
seen that an avid piper must some day 
be paid for this nuptial minuet. Maria 


but she had 


the 


was not clever in any sense, 
been intuition, 

Soon after Adam, junior, had been 
laid, a fascinating bit of helpless flesh, 
in his mother’s arms, Marian had felt 
that Adam and she had changed from 
the two lovers of a few months before. 
Her storehouse of affection—large as 
it was—had now been drawn upon 
chiefly by the baby, and Adam had been 
\mer- 
ican embassy into Roman society. 

Adam horseman, and 
this pursuit had kept him away much 
of the time from the apartment in an 


given great 


walking through the doors of the 


Gregg was a 


Ainslee’s 









ancient palace that had remained the 
A, B, C of his wife’s existence; and 
even when Marian had been restored to 
complete activity, she had accepted the 
fact that her-husband now spoke Italian 
fluently, and that she was a distinct 
drag at dinner parties. Moreover, she 
had not the art of dressing really well, 
and the spangles and glitter of that win- 
Sev- 
when 


ter’s fashions had not suited her. 
eral times she had felt a pang 
her husband’s blue eyes had swept from 
her chaste attire to the sparkling mag- 
nificence of a certain Italian countess 
with very full lips, and those same blue 
eyes had been held by the other lady in 
a way that had tempted Marian to sub- 
sequent inquiry. 

Chere had been three quarrels before 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregg had settled in Lon- 
don, where the birth of Ivan had helped 
to regain for his mother Adam’s un- 
certain attentions. But the new baby 
had been a further drain on Marian’s 
time and attention, and, as a sort of just 
retaliation, the husband had lived more 
and He had 
gone shooting in Scotland and stayed 
there six weeks. He had returned to 
his wife and children with new names 
— illustrious names—on his lips. 

During the late autumn in London, 
he had dined out nearly every night, 
and then he had gone for visits in the 
hunting counties, but he had 

\dam and Marian 
had garnished the Christmas tree, and 
afterward, as they had supped off 
chicken sandwiches, they had talked 
over the immediate past. She had been 
too preoccupied with her sons to re- 
gard this situation in a serious way, but 
she was intuitive, very intuitive. She 
had asked suddenly: 

“And all this time, Adam—all this 
time that we have been separated—have 
you been faithful to me?” 

The color had rushed to Adam’s face, 
and he had drunk deeply of his sixth 
whisky before answering. 


more outside his home. 


spent 


Christmas at home. 

















“T am not the man to lie, Marian,” he 
had begun. Her astonishment had up- 
set him, and he had closed. weakly: 
“No, I haven’t.” 

She had arisen, walked up to the 
Christmas tree, and stared at a tin star 
with its rays of tinsel. 

“Don’t you love me any longer?” she 
had asked. 

“What nonsense! Of course I do.” 
He had begun to stack and unstack the 
picture books on the table, destined for 
little Adam in the morning. “Oh, you 
don’t understand, Marian. I love you 
and the children better than anything 
else in the world. Oh, I do wish you 
would share my life with me more than 
you do—would take more of an interest 
in these people over here! They’re so 
jolly, and you know——” 

“What sort of women were they?” 
Her voice had been steady. 

“That doesn’t matter. That has 
nothing to do with it. I don’t even re- 
member them—any of them now. Men 
like me can’t be faithful. It isn’t be- 
cause we love you the less.” 

He had smiled at her, and ended his 
embarrassment by taking her into his 
arms. He had kissed her again and 
again, and then he had whispered: 

“Do you forgive me?” 

She had. 





hree years later, war had broken 
out, and Mr. and Mrs. Gregg had de- 
cided to return to 

three years had been an elaborate repe- 
tition of the incidents that had led up 
to the Christmas Eve interview. 
had alternated his sincere domesticity 
with countless amorous adventures, and 
during those flagrant betrayals Marian 
had found infinite solace in the boys’ 
nursery. She had been too maternal to 
care enough ; too proud to remonstrate ; 
- too inexperienced to plan a counter- 
stroke by making him jealous. She had 
seen the last vestige of her conjugal em- 
pire swept away without any resistance. 
Io 


America. Chose 


Gregg 
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It is true there had been occasional 
loud-voiced and bitter “scenes.” What 
Marian had resented most had been the 
introduction of those other women into 
her own home. When a handsome and 
painted lady, with a handle to her name, 
had kissed young Adam at tea time 
and said to the father, “How awfully 
much like you he is!” Marian, without 
a word, had packed the child out of the 
room. My lady and. Adam had ex- 
changed a significant glance, and the 
wife had faltered tactfully: 

“It’s his bedtime.” 

The Englishwoman had smiled archly 
at the husband, and purred: 

“Oh, bedtime. Where have I heard 
that word before—eh, what?” 

Both had laughed at the joke, and 
Marian had been stumped for a reply. 

Three nights after the Greggs, their 
children, and the nurses had arrived in 
New York, Adam suggested a divorce. 

“It’s no use,” he explained. “Marian, 
you and I don’t hit it off. Why go on 
with this farce of living together? You 
are young and I am young; we might 
find our happiness elsewhere. You 
don’t care for any of the things that I 
do. We have only one interest in com- 
mon—the children.” 

Marian Gregg had expected this pro- 
So she flew from the subject of 
what was 


posal. 
divorce and_ seized upon 
nearest to her heart 

“The children—that’s just it.” 

“That will all be 
Adam was intent on her ac- 
quiescence. “The attorneys will meet 
and settle it for us—that is, unless you 
oppose this separation.” 

“T don’t oppose it,” the wife an- 
swered quietly. “I don’t want you to 
be tied to me, if you don’t want me. 
But as you are the guilty person, | 
certainly must have the children.” 
There is no 


arranged by the 


lawyers.” 


“Quite right. reason 
Ate S 
why we should not be friends,” cried 


Gregg, joyful at her agreeable calm. 


“Your father,” he added, “can consult 
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kat Se 


wate 
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his lawyer to-morrow, and I think you 
had better go and live with your parents 
for the time being. They have plenty 
of room in their apartment, haven't 
they ?” 

“Plenty,” replied Marian, thinking of 
everything except the cold and unhome- 
like home her parents had made. on the 
West Side. 

“T know it’s an awful shame.” Adam 
had his coat in one hand and his hat 
hung from the other. He pitied Marian 
now for many reasons. She was losing 
him, and she didn’t realize her loss. He 
said: “There is no use in my apologiz- 
ing for the way I have wrecked your 
life. It would take me days to do that. 
I honestly think it will come out all 
right.” 

“Everything does,’ responded 
brightly, because she knew that in the 
next room Adam and Ivan were sleep- 
ing the sleep of healthy lads. 

“T think,” began the husband, “that I 
had better stay at the club to-night. The 






, 


she 


hotel valet can pack up for me. Is that 
all right ?” 

“Oh, yes,” assented the wife. 

“And now, if you don’t mind, I’m 


going to kiss the kiddies good night.” 
“Don’t turn on the light, please. It 
might wake them,” she protested, as 
she followed him to the doorway of 
the bedroom. 
The fair heads of the Gregg children 


could be seen in the dim light, and 
Marian watched her husband move 
around the bed and incline over each 


sleeping boy in turn. Then she escorted 
him to the outside door and looked up 
at him with bewilderment in her dark 
eyes. 

“You know, you are a brick,” he said, 
resisting his impulse to kiss her. She 
drew away and put out her hand, which 
he took. 

“Good night, Adam.” 

Puzzled, touched, repentant, he left 
the hotel, but another feeling was soon 
bubbling within him as he approached a 





Ainslee’s 











restaurant where he was having supper 
with some friends. 

Marian Gregg did not mind her 
months of seclusion in a towering castle 
of apartments on Riverside Drive. Her 
parents were displeased by the material 
rather than the spiritual side of the 
breach. 

H. J. Applewood was secretary of an 
insurance company. He was a gray and 
silent man, devoid of religion and 
ideals, and worshipful only of appear- 
ances before his world—the world of 
skyscrapers, business and _ residential. 
Mrs. Applewood was loquacious and 
sociable—a well-preserved woman, 
whose other children were settled and 
removed from her indifferent care. She 
had her days of ladies’ luncheons and 
bridge parties, and she was never so 
happy as when she felt herself “busy,” 
and boasted always of this undesirable 





state. 

At first, she thought that Mrs. Adam 

gg, junior, under her roof, would 
prove a_ social there was her 
daughter’s European career to dazzle 
the inferior minds of her acquaintances. 
But Marian shrank from West Side so- 
ciety, as she had from the more brilliant 
opportunities of London and Rome. 

Mrs. Applewood sometimes went to 
the theater with her friends alone, be- 
cause her husband either slept through 
grumbled at the 


( rege 
asset ; 


the performance, or 
He preferfed long cigars and 
nights, 


play. 
solitude at home. On 
Marian would sit in the large, dimly 
lighted drawing-room with her father, 
a table spread with a bronze lamp and 
writing paraphernalia between. them. 
The room was hung with myrtle-green 
velvet, trimmed with gold braid. The 
same combination of stuff and tinsel 
decked all the furniture. On the walls 
were fair engravings of great paintings 
and an occasional original of no merit. 
The young wife would peck at maga- 
zines for women, and Mr. Applewood 
would pore over financial papers, pub- 


such 














lic and private. He would break the 
long silence by remarks on success, and 
would chide his daughter for what he 
deemed a terrible failure. To this, 
Marian paid little heed. How could she 
be bankrupt when her two fine boys 
loved her and were with her? 


Perhaps her best moments were 
found on Riverside Drive on_ brisk, 
wintry days. She would take Adam 


and Ivan out to get the air, and the 
elder son would invent all sorts of tricks 
with his toy aéroplane, while the 
younger would hug his mother’s furs 
She 


chil- 


and ask unanswerable questions. 
knew that in all that informal 
dren’s show there was none to compare 
with her bright- 
faced, well-dressed children. No, she 
felt no loneliness, she felt no bitterness, 
she felt no neglect. 

The legal proceedings were to her 


own clean-limbed, 


like the combinations of a safe; all sorts 
of mysterious operations, and then— 
open. H. J. 


Applewood was so lordly-and arrogant 


Sesame!—the door was 
in his knowledge of divorce laws that 
his daughter ‘did not investigate any of 
the typed affidavits and complaints to 
which. she put her name. Her only 
question concerned the disposal of her 
children, and to this Mr. Applewood 
would say: 

“Leave it to me, Marian.” 

\nd Mrs. Applewood would say: 
i your father, Marian.” 
Mr. and Mrs 

t. The first time afte 
tion 
ar, by 


“Leave it to 


Several times, Cregg 
their separa- 
she saw her husband in a motor 
the brilliant 
with pearls in her ears and feathers on 
her hat. She thought Adam looked ill, 
as his white face peered from the otter 
She felt a fait prick 
of jealousy as she stood on the pave- 
ment, but this was healed quickly by 
the pressure of little Ivan’s hand. She 
had_ been taking him to try on a new 
jacket. 

On Christmas Day, she took both 


side of a person 


collar of his coat. 
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sons to a huge hotel for lunch with their 
father. Marian hung back with sad 
shyness, as the boys leaped from her 
side with a “Hello, daddy !” 

When the husband stooped to receive 
their fresh kisses, she was tortured by 
a relapse into the love of long ago. This 
emotion conjured a color to her cheeks, 
and when her little hand was encom- 
passed by Adam/’s, she said with a 
tremor : 

“It’s nice of you to ask us, Adam. 
I’m glad to see you again.” 

But this party of four was soon rent 
Once Ivan, after a sip of 
white wine, lisped : 

“Why don’t you live with us any 
Don’t you like our 


by discord. 


more, 
house ?” 


daddy ? 


\nd Adam, junior, tactfully inter- 
posed : 

“Shut up, ’Van, you fool. Perhaps 
daddy doesn’t like negro servants.” 

The mother chimed in: 


“Now, Skedaddam, you’ve had 
enough of that turkey dressing. It'll 


upset you for days.” 

The father deliberately helped him to 
more of the mashed chestnuts, and 
Marian objected: 

“Don’t, Adam, please. 
for him.” 

“T haven’t given him much.” 

“T know best.” Mrs. Gregg’s face 
went white again, and she turned to her 
want you 
You mustn’t touch 


It’s too rich 


first-born. “Mummie doesn’t 
to have any more. 
i. 

“Daddy gave it to me,” cried the lad, 
his blue eye fixed on a robust chestnut. 
Then he lifted his fork for a rebellious 
attack. 

“Waiter!” cried the mother tem- 
pestuously. “Take this plate away!” 

A wail followed the vanishing chest- 
nut, and Adam, junior, fought against 
a storm of tears until the air was 
cleared by the sunshine of French 
pastry. 
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“You still go in for scenes, Marian,” 
observed the husband scornfully. 

“Especially at Christmas time,” she 
retorted, and for the first time during 
the lunch she held his eye. Both of 
them saw a vision of the Christmas tree 
in London, at the base of which they 
had fought their first battle. 

This memory was abandoned by 
Marian when she noticed that Ivan was 
being deluged by the custard from his 
third chocolate éclair. 

Next day, there was widespread in- 
digestion in the nursery as a penalty 
for the wholesale invasion of the 
French cuisine, and the husband called 
to make inquiries. He brought coins in 
gold to the sick lads, and ended his stay 
in a long discussion with his father-in- 
law. 

Frequently a big black motor with a 
small, graceful crest on the panel would 
call at the Riverside Drive apartments, 
and the children would be transported 
to the abode of the Gregg family, where 
their grandmother wculd receive them. 
visits put more alarm into 
Marian’s heart than admitted to 
herself. The children came 
back enthusiastic. 

“Granny is going to have a submarine 
made for me,” cried the exuberant 
Adam on one occasion. “What do you 
think of that, mummie? A submarine! 
No other boy will have one, and it’s 


These 
she 
always 


coming in two weeks’ time.” 
[van had fallen prone on the floor, to 


pick out “Home, Sweet Home” on a 


zither that Mrs. Gregg had given him. 

“Then you had a good time,” said the 
mother bravely, as she sank down on 
the floor and applied her slight musical 
training to the rasping wires of the in- 
strument. 

When Marian put the boys to bed, 
they were still chattering excitedly 
about the events of their great day, and 
fancied that in their good-night 
there was ardor than 


she 
caresses less 


usual. 


Ainslee’s 


So the day came when the case of 
Gregg versus Gregg was heard in 
camera. After spending a tedious two 
hours with her attorneys, Mrs. Gregg 
returned to the apartment house and 
took the boys for a drive in the car, 
which Skedaddam compared disdain- 
fully to his grandmother’s. 

Toward evening, the mother was 
fighting against a growing uneasiness. 
She delivered her boys to their nurse, 
and the bathroom was filled with steam 
for the impending baths. Then she re- 
turned to the green-and-gold drawing- 
room. Her father and mother were 
there, and Mr. Applewood promptly 
spoke : 

“Your case 
Marian’s hands closed on the green 
velvet portiéres, as she stood in the 
doorway.. “You and Adam,” continued 
the father, looking up, “are legally sep- 
arated, but neither can be married un- 
til this is ratified six or nine months 
from now.” 

“Il have complete charge of the chil- 
dren,” demanded the young woman. “| 
have that, haven’t 1?” 

“No, not exactly.” The father rose 
from his chair, and Mrs. Applewood 
moved several paces nearer her daugh- 
ter. “You have Adam and Ivan for 
six months in the year, or you can have 
one or the other for all time.” 

Marian Gregg took hold of this point 
slowly. The 
actly,” of her father, had produced in 
her an acute physical sickness, but as 


has been decided.” 


warhing ‘No, not ex 


he explained, she rallied from the blow, 
and angry determination stimulated her. 

“T won’t have them separated, and I 
won't give them up. There’s no reason 
why I should. How can I choose be- 
tween my boys? Father, tell me, did 
they get the best of you?” 

“Certainly not. Don’t talk to me like 
that,” and he banged his open hand 
upon the table. “I have done extremely 
well by you. I’ve got the Greggs to 
give you three hundred thousand dol- 
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lars cash. That makes a nice little in- 
come for life. They offered half that 
sum, but I hung out on the disposal of 
the children. Old Mrs. Gregg was after 
them tooth and nail.” 

Marian screamed and sprang upon 
her father like an animal. Her little 
hand clutched his shoulder, and her face 
was twisted by fury and pain. 

“Tell me, have you sold my babies 
for that? Have you accepted that and 
given up the custody of my boys? Do 
you think I’ll take that money ?” 
~ Applewood shook himself loose and 
struggled to maintain full parental 
authority. 

“The Greggs would not consent to 
complete custody. It would have been 
a bitter fight in the courts, costing thou- 
sands. So I thought it 
your future.” 

“My future!” 
“My future without my boys!” 

“I think,” said Mrs. Applewood, 
“vou'd better divide them up on the six 
months’ basis. 

“Never!” cried the 
“What a fool I have been! 
you, | trusted you, and you have sold 
I shall never be the same again 
I shall take everything into 
[ might have known 


best to secure 


wailed the mother. 


young woman. 


I relied on 


me up! 

after this. 

my own hands. 

that you 

money !” 
‘Marian!” interrupted 
a 


would sell anything for 


Mrs. Apple- 


m only wasting time ’ flashe 
Mrs. Gregg. 
to her!” Mr 
voice was strident with rage. 
gratitude for you!” 

“Why, Marian, I’m _ surprised at 
There was something comic in 
Applewood’s maternal haughti- 


Applewor d's 
*That’s 


“Listen 


you.” 
Mrs. 
ness. 

“Surprised!” There was an ironical 
cadence in the echo. “Surprised that | 
trusted you, surprised at my stupidity! 
{ understand. When knew the 
only thing I care about in this world is 


you 
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my children! And you thought I could 
be sopped with money!” 

The mother, with the adaptability 
that made for her ‘small social success, 
became gracefully pleasant. With 
lifted arms, she went toward Marian, 
who eluded her. 

“Don’t touch 
Was gone. 

The parents talked over the revolt, 
and Mrs. Applewood was closing the 
discussion thus: “After all this, H. J., 
[ feel just like having a bite some place 
downtown,” when Marian reappeared, 
She had put on a cloak of sapphire-blue 
brocade, with a trimming of black fox. 
going out,” she 

“Don’t worry 


me!” And then she 


announced 
about me. 


“I’m 
abruptly. 
(Good night. 

Adam Gregg had two rooms in a 
large apartment house on Fifth Ave- 
He was in an excited state as he 
tied his white tie. He was dining and 
going to the opera. He was now a 
bachelor in fact, and he was looking 
forward to the surrender of little Ivan 
in the morning. 

The splendor of his wife’s blue cloak 
was the servants in the 
apartment house, and, as the young hus- 
band was tucking the end of a tie into 
his collar, he was amazed to see Marian, 
a different Marian, a trembling, vivid, 
graceful Marian, standing at the door 


4 


nue. 


passport for 


of his bedroom She said earnestly: 


“T want to talk with you.” 


it ent ick to the room 


Sitting 
and, alone, before the gas log, waited 
in an agony of impatience. Her hus- 
band followed her. Then she sat down 
in an armchair. 

“No scene this time, Adam,” she said. 
“Don’t worry. I’ve come to make an 
appeal to you, and I know you'll be 
generous. It’s about the children.” 

“Tsn’t it satisfactory to you?” 
tated Adam. 

“Satisfactory!” replied the woman, 
shivering inside her cloak. “No!” She 
“It’s not satisfactory, and 


hesi- 


went on: 
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you are the one person who will undo 
this great wrong. I don’t trust to my 
family; I don’t trust to my attorney. 
I’ve come to you, as the mother of your 
children, and I beg you to give them 
back to me.” 

“That can’t be done.” Adam walked 
up to her in his masterful way. “In the 
first place, my mother’s heart is set on 
having one of them with her to cheer 
her in her old age. She’s crazier about 
our boys than any of her other grand- 
children, and she’s going to leave them 
all her money.” 

“Money, money!” cried the 
“\Vhatever you do, don’t speak to me 
of money! And as for either boy 
cheering her in her old age—I won’t 
have that! I won't give him up for 
that! Why should he? Why should I 
sell my children?” 

“It’s the decree of the 
Marian.” Adam folded his arms. 

“T don’t believe that you will have the 
heart to rob me,” she pleaded. “I could 
go on for hours, telling you what I’ve 
done, what I’ve suffered for you. Oh, 
Adam, I’m not going to drag that in. 
I tell you frankly that my respect for 
you has never died. Don’t you see it’s 
because I feel that way that I have 
come to you, my natural enemy? It all 
rests with you.” 

Adam dodged and took a new direc- 





wife. 


court, 


” 


tion. 

“IT love my children, too. You may 
not believe it.” 

“I do believe it,” affirmed Marian 
sorrowfully, “but I don’t think you de- 
serve to keep them.” 

Adam tried to soften the heart- 
breaking fact. “I have them, or, rather, 
I have half of them.” 

At the thought of 
Marian raged. 

“Then you won’t listen? 
consider doing this for me? 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do. I 
shall go on my bended knee to every 
judge, to every lawyer, to every of- 


this division, 


You won’t 
Very well, 
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ficial—oh, I don’t know whom! My 
story shall be heard. I’ve been mild 
and humble too long, but now you’ve 
roused all the fight in me. I'll make 
my story known. I'll raise public in- 
dignation to such a height that you and 
your mother will have to give me back 
my boys. I'll have every woman in the 
United States behind me, and nothing 
you can do with all your money and 
your clever lawyers can vanquish me 
and my right.” 

“Why, Marian, I’ve never seen you 
like this——” Adam _ lapsed into 
speechlessness. 

“Then you've never seen me losing 


everything. My babies love each 
other. I want them to grow up to 
confide in each other, to trust each 


other, to be the greatest friends. I 
want them to be charming, generous 
men. It can never happen if they are 
apart—if one of them lives in luxury, 
with your mother, and the other stays 
with me. And even with the six 
months’ arrangement, they’ll be torn by 
the two systems—your mother’s and 
mine. It isn’t so much my selfish de- 
sire to have them with me as it is for 
their own sakes. Adam, for God’s 
sake, let us give up everything for 
Skedaddam and little Ivan!” 

Her soft eyes were ablaze and her 
mouth was open. Adam turned away. 
Her outstretched tiny hand was clutch- 
ing at his heart. It stirred up all the 
chivalry that he had inherited from his 
Scottish into action 
all the good atrophied by his early 
training and her too-ready forgiveness, 
It recalled that precious moment on a 
spring day when he placed a little ring 
on her finger, and a swift resolve sped 
him toward his wife. He took her 
hand and asked: 

“Will you give up- everything—will 
you give up everything to keep our chil- 


ancestors. It set 


dren together ?” 
“Everything.” 
She gently withdrew her hand and 




















had never She waited 
dumbly. 

“Marian,” he began, and, as he spoke, 
he walked up and down the small room, 
flinging out the words with many a 
gesture. “I’ve always treated you 
badly. I’ve treated you shamefully— 
I’ve treated you as an inferior being. 
It was as much your fault as mine. 
You never asserted yourself. You for- 
gave me; you were too kind; and it’s 
human nature to abuse people who are 
too kind. Now I see you in a different 
light. I’m not so sure it isn’t the old 
love coming back. Oh, well, we'll cut 
out the sentiment for the time being, 
and this is what I offer you: Will you 
come back to me? Will you be my 
wife again for the sake of the chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes,” replied Marian, but she 
waved aside his approaching embrace. 
“One moment—it will never be the old 
Marian, who forgave and submitted.” 


put away. 


The Wilderness of Divorce 


glanced at her wedding ring, which she 
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“Oh, come back to me on your own 
terms, Marian. I’ve been none too 
happy. away from you, [’ll admit.” His 
customary smile vanished, and two 
stern lines took its place. 

It was Marian’s nature to be as gen- 
erous in her victory as was Adam in 
his defeat. 

“Adam, dear,” 
see what concessions I'll make, now 
that I have regained my children? 
Don’t you see, this is the lesson of my 
life—something I had to learn? I'll 
enter into your life and 
And as the boys grow older, you'll en- 
ter into theirs more and more.” 


she said, ‘don’t you 


more more. 


She was standing very close to him. 
She put her little hand on his shoul- 
der, and, as it crept about his neck, his 
two arms drew her to him. 

“Marian, Marian!”’ 

She whispered wisely : 

“Don’t you darling, how a 
woman like me love you 


see, 


must atte! 


what you have said and done?” 





"THE children of some writers’ brains 


control. 


cause us to favor intellectual birth 
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AVE you ever noticed, when 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean, 
how tremendously excited the 

passengers of a liner become when they 
are told that there is a ship in sight? 
They crowd to the rail, peer into the 
distance, and grow quite maudlin. And 
you ask yourself: “Why shouldn’t they 
see a ship in the very atmosphere of 
such things?” You might understand 
their excitement if they beheld a flock 
of elephants or a motor-car race, or a 
few oddities of that ilk, not so popular 
on the Atlantic. 

Exactly the same thing happens in the 
theater when a play is so well acted that 
its author’s intentions emerge without 
difficulty. Critics are profoundly sur- 
prised, the public learns that it can see 
fine dramatic work done in a theater— 
actually in a theater !—and the produc- 
ers are regarded remarkable people 
inclined to be yather eccentric, in fact 
because the actors and actresses can 
act. The event is discussed as “‘epoch- 
making”—though the recipe for making 
an epoch is cryptic, to say the least— 
and we who write things feel dreadfully 
important and all puffed up, because we 
have discovered that good acting can 
be seen in a theater. If we had found 
it in a stable or a Turkish bath, we 
should not have been nearly as startled. 

The production of the Galsworthy 
play, “Justice,” was a case in point. Its 
fate seemed to be dubious, because Gals- 
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worthy is so emphatically the last two 
syllables of his name. We had suf- 
fered under the strain of his “Silver 
Box,” which lured poor Ethel Barry- 
more into the swamp of unpopularity ; 
we had striven against the boredom of 
“Strife” at the once New Theater, and 
we had decided that Galsworthy was 
for the many people who enjoy being 
talked into a condition df coma. The 
very audiences who turn out to see a 
Galsworthy play give me the cold shiv- 
ers. I see alk the dreadful people who 
write tracts for the Sunday papers on 
once tabooed subjects, and the terrify- 
ing patrons of all the dark-green mati- 
nées, and the horde of automatically 
misguided creatures who own missions 
and schemes and odiously improper 
ideas of perfectly proper topics. 
They were all on hand when “Jus- 
tice” was produced at the Candler The 
ater, as a dramatic study of the prison 
system in England. The class of 
ple addicted to this sort of thing would 
be just as interested in a study of the 
prison system of Greenland or Korea 
or even the mythical realm of Zenda, 
so long as it happened to be indorsed 
by Galsworthy or by any writers ac- 
claimed by a long-haired jury as “think- 


pec = 


ers.” 

The play proved to be profoundly 
depressing and persistently harrowing. 
Those who enjoy being miserable—like 
those who enjoy bad health—must have 
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hugged themselves in serene satisfac- 
tion at the intense discomfort of sev- 
eral of the episodes in “Justice.” The 
poor devil who commits forgery and 
then pays the penalty slowly, unerringly, 
and dolorously, made one feel delight- 
fully uneasy and deliciously unsettled. 
The realism of the prison scenes, with 
the victim of solitary confinement ap- 
parently surrendering his reason to the 
unmitigated horror of the thing, gave 
extreme mental joy to the many who 
adore self-mortification. 

In a word, it was tragedy. 

At eleven o’clock, we knew it was a 
tragedy, because the “hero” died at that 
polite hour. Critics who wrote their 
reviews before eleven could, of course, 
call it a “drama’”—which, after all, is 
quite good enough. Besides, the mere 
word “tragedy” is fatal to a New York 
box office. Who has not listened to the 
eternally classic remark: “I never go 
to no show that ain’t got no laugh in 
it?” The New York managers cater 
to this amiable brand of hyena. 

Personally, after a more or less vivid 
series of theatrical experiences, there 
is no play on earth that can bore me 
provided that it be artistically acted, 
and that it be a play and not a tract. 
“Justice” was the most completely sat- 
isfactory event of this season, and al- 
though it made me feel depressed and 
miserable—and I never enjoy feeling 
depressed and miserable—I hailed it as 
the triumph of admirable acting. And 
even the depression induced by “Jus- 
tice” was jovial compared with that 
relentlessly shed by—er—musical com- 
edy! I refuse to be intensely surprised 
and hysterical if, by any chance, I am 
lucky enough to see good acting in a 
theater. I have not yet forgotten the 
original idea of my early theatergoing, 
which was to discover good acting. If 
I have not been able to discover it very 
frequently of late, at least it hasn’t been 
my fault. It has been due to the “star” 
system, which has hoisted some incom- 
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petent “performer” to a pinnacle and 
carefully whittled away both play and 
cast to fit his imperfections. This has 
been the curse of the American stage— 
that awful, pestiferous invasion of 
cheap stars, often managerial “favor- 
ites” or girls with a “pull,” and the 
consequent disintegration of the com- 
pany. 

By some very odd freak of Gilbertian 
topsy-turvydom, a whole community is 
asked to like a girl just because one 
manager loves her! 

“Justice” was luckily without stars. 
There were no axes to grind. The play 
was presented for what it was worth, 
with the very best actors that money 
and artistic instinct cotild discover. It 
was not necessary to select a few bad 
actors on account of the inferiority of 
a star; it was not a question of con- 
sidering the shortcomings of influential 
ones and deliberately playing down to 
them. The idea was to get the best— 
an idea that the star system has made 
absolutely impracticable in most cases. 

Most dramatic critics at the present 
moment are inclined to be young, and 
it is hard for them to recall a fine cast 
of actors, unmarred by the manner- 
isms and impertinences of the un- 
fledged mushroom star. Hence their 
intense surprise at actually discovering 
fine acting in a theater! 

As a matter of fact, very many plays 
that have storehoused themselves this 
season would, with carefully selected 
casts and the elimination of the star, 
have been almost as sensationally dra- 
matic as “Justice.” The star is the 
cause of all the agony—often the cause 
of the play itself—and the vitiated taste 
of the public has been the result. In 
“Tustice” there was no weak spot. One 
wondered whence all these fine actors 
came—Henry Stephenson, O. P. Heg- 
gie, John Barrymore, Charles Francis, 
Cecil Clovelly, Watson White, Wallis 
Clark, Lester Lonnergan, and Cathleen 
Nesbitt. 
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Moreover, this was luckily not a 
“star cast.” A star cast is a snare and 
a delusion. In a star cast, instead of 
getting one dominant person who has 
no right to dominate, you get half a 
dozen at the same time. It is almost 
more than you can bear! The half 
dozen, very haughty and very “up 
stage,” are interfering with each other 
all the time. You can see them surrep- 
titiously edging to the “center of the 
stage” and endeavoring to usurp the 
coveted laurels. Look at the star cast 
of “The Great Pursuit,” just with- 
drawn from the Shubert Theater. In 
that production the “names” included 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Marie Tempest, 
Bruce McRae, W. Graham Browne, 
Cynthia Brooke, Charles Cherry, and 
Montagu Love. In that “aggregation” 
there was just one actress who was 
worth being called a star, and that was 
Marie Tempest. With her keer. sense 
of humor, I suppose realized the 
absurdity of playing a small part with 
such a collection of mere names. When 
the moment of the curtain call came, 
the astute little Tempest pushed the stu- 
pendous Miss Neilson-Terry to the 
foreground and _ stood behind her! 
Clever girl, Marie Tempest! Perhaps 
if Miss Neilson-Terry had been worth 
while, little Marie would not have been 
so willing to push her forward. 

I mention this star cast just to show 
not forced to 
rhe 
star cast is a feeble attempt to attract 
the attention of people with bargain- 
counter minds—those who reve: in the 
notion that they are getting “double 
value for their money,” and all that 
sort of thing. It does not necessarily 
mean a collection of good actors, be- 
cause the star is very seldom a good 
actor—imerely an exploited actor, for 
reasons unknown to the public—and 
happily unknown. 

The leading réle in “Justice” 
played by John Barrymore, who 





she 


you that “Justice” was 


cater to that pitiful sort of illusion. 


was 
was 
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quite unrecognized when he made his 
first entrance. That, too, was a great 
surprise to people who expect to find 
their “favorite’—and who usually do 
find him—in the same “cut” of clothes, 
the same style of collar, and the iden- 
tical “demeanor.” Even the ushers, 
skilled as they are in the art of agitat- 
ing applause, had not been properly re- 
hearsed, for when Barrymore came on, 
they scarcely gave him a hand. Later 
they managed to know him, and to real- 
ize his meaning. Barrymore had al- 
tered his usual stage make-up, just as 
real actors used to do before they re- 
lied upon their precious “personalities.” 
He had shaved his mustache, if I am 
not mistaken, and for some reason or 
other this daring piece of willful dis- 
regard for his own pictured face had 
not been noted on a sympathetic pro- 
gram or reported to the theatrical col- 
umns of the dailies by the press agent. 
This seemed like breaking away from 
stellar thralldom with a vengeance. 

It was O. P. Heggie who really car- 
ried away the acting honors of “Jus- 
tice.” Not in a decade have I seen 
such a perfect piece of acting. As the 
old managing clerk of the firm of solic- 
itors, living in a frowsy, perfunctory, 
vegetable way, O. P. Heggie disarmed 
all criticism. It did one good to watch 
such acting, and to realize that this 
actor was not a star and might therefore 
continue acting for a 
Nesbitt, the only 


was sincere, digni 


be expected to 
Miss Cathleen 


woman in the cast, 


time 


fied, and excellent. 

But perhaps next season we shall not 
be so overweeningly astounded to find 
good acting in a theater. Although 
“Justice” is the most classic example 
of unadulterated merit this season, 
there is a tendency to let the stars go 
where they really belong—to the movies 
—and restrict the stage to the exploita- 
tion of the “art” of acting, if it be an 
art. 

Miss Grace George has done some 














exceedingly brave things at the Play- 
house. Her own husband doubted if 
the experiment could possibly succeed ; 
it seemed quixotic, fantastic, and out 
of joint with the times. But it did 
succeed, and it succeeded because Miss 
George was wise enough to get the very 
best actors she could secure, for the 
quite difficult plays that she was sen- 
sible enough to present. Now when a 
star does all that, regardless of her own 
personality, she is a very smart woman, 
and devoid of the petty jealousies that 
dominate the average star. The last 
production made by Miss George was 
Bernard Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion,” and tired as we are of this 
energetic contortionist’s circuslike en- 
tertainments—as unvarying as_ those 
held at the Madison Square Garden— 
the play succeeded and gripped, because 
t was so splendidly cast, so delightfully 
acted all the way through, and so remi- 
niscent of the good old times when we 
looked upon Shaw as something almost 
supernormal and it was considered im- 
perative to rave about him. “Captain 
Conversion” succeeded 
ex- 


Brassbound’s 
merely on account of the acting 
actly as in the case of “Justice.” 
And that a star—and a woman star— 
should be plucky enough to realize that 
acting is the only thing to-day that may 
possibly redeem the theater from the 





cataclysmal movies! Although Miss 
George is about the only woman star 
vho has not been “filmed,” she prob- 


bly knows all the details of that trag- 

edy from her husband, who has inter- 
ests therein. That at the drama’s crit- 
ical moment, Miss George stepped into 
the Playhouse and gave a series of 
really admirable productions—five of 
them—all presented regardless of the 
inanity of stellar “etiquette,” has proved 
to be a fine thing for the drama, and 
incidentally for Miss George herself. 


In “Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 


sion” she had associated with her Rob- 
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ert Warwick—reclaimed from the mov- 
ies—Ernest Lawford, Robert Druce, 
and John Cromwell, and the innocuous 
Shavianism of the piece went off mer- 
rily and missed no points. In the five 
productions made at the Playhouse by 
Miss George, the actress herself did 
her best work. Occasionally, of course, 
it fell—which made the actress’ selec- 
tion of such wonderful casts all the 
more extraordinary. On the whole, 
however, I can think of no other ac- 
tress who could have carried off the 
success of such an arduous season as 
triumphantly as did Miss George. 

We were indeed aghast to find such 
good acting in a theater! In a theater, 
mind you—actually in a playhouse! 

It does seem a shame, in an article 
dealing with plays by Galsworthy and 


Shaw, to have to mention the dean 
of American playwrights, Augustus 
Thomas, at his worst. Yet “Rio 


Grande,” the last of the Thomas con- 
tributions, seemed te me to show the 
complete fatigue of a singularly clever 
playwright. Good acting could make 
such a piece scarcely more than endur- 
able, and there was some good acting 
in the presentation at the Empire The- 
ater. It seemed to me that in “Rio 
Grande” I could see the malignant in- 
fluence of the movies. The play was 
like an encroachment upon movie terri- 
tory. 

Sitting 
could 
darkened cinema 
the hideous strains of a discordant and 
equally irrelevant orchestra, exasper- 
ated by the incessant entrances and exits 
of gum-chewing “ladies and gentlemen,” 
and nervously endeavoring to fathom 
the significance of the illiterate legends 
flashed upon the screen. The play sug- 
gested all this. Its incidents were so 
lurid, so far-fetched, and so distinctly 
unlike Augustus Thomas, the man who 
wrote “The Witching Hour,” 


Grande,” I 
myself in the 


through -“Rio 
almost imagine 


theater, writhing at 
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Origin of Writing 
A SLAB of black basalt, upon which there is an inscription of thirty-four 


lines in Hebrew-Pheenician characters, is the oldest specimen of writing 

known to the world. It is preserved in Paris, in the Louvre, and is said 
to date from 850 B. C., almost three thousand years ago. It is known as the 
Moabite Stone. 

There are other inscriptions, such as the Egyptian and Assyrian, older than 
this, but these were not made by the use of an alphabet, as we understand the 
term. They were created by a system of pictures or symbols, which bear no 
resemblance to letters, and are known among scholars as cuneiform inscriptions. 

The alphabet, so far as is actually known, was first used by the Phcenicians, 
from whom it was derived by the Greeks, and was probably developed from a 
previous system of symbolistic characters. 

It is fair to.conclude that the Phoenicians were adept in the use of the 
alphabet for a comparatively long time before the Moabite Stone was engraved. 
Consequently, it is more than likely that writing in the alphabet is at least three 
thousand years old. 


The World’s Metropolis 


T was only a few weeks ago that the New York newspapers made the dis 
I covery that the population of the American metropolis exceeded that of 

London by about a million. 

This discovery led to some other comparisons, one of the most interesting 
of which has to do with statistics of the telephone service. For instance, New 
York City has approximately as many telephone instruments in active use as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, including, of course, London 
itself. And it has more than those in operation in the combined telephone service 
of Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Norway. 


Some Results of “Safety First” 


ROM being a country with a reputation for almost callous indifference to 
the value of human life, the United States has, within a comparatively 
few years, advanced to a commanding position among nations that make 

the welfare of their citizens a matter of concern. 

The cry of “safety first” has become almost a popular catchword. It has 

been put into practice by railroads as well as by health boards. It has even been 
taken up by Federal authorities. 
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One of the most striking instances of its application is to be found in the 
work done by its advocates among coal miners. To-day there are, in round 
numbers, seven hundred and fifty thousand men laboring in the coal mines of the 
country. It is an extra-hazardous occupation, and every year many men are 
killed, but the number is constantly diminishing. In 1913, 2,785 lost their lives; 
in 1914, 2,454; and last year the number of fatalities fell to 2,264. In these years 
the death rate per thousand workers was 3.73, 3.22, and 2.95 respectively, and in 
1915, 20,000 more tons of coal were produced for each man killed than in 1914. 

These results are attributable directly to the campaign for “safety first,” 
for it has brought about closer inspections, stricter enforcement of the law, thor- 
ough education of miners, the control of dangerous coal dust, and training in first 
aid and rescue. 


Early Moving Pictures 


T is more than possible that some middle-aged people are to be found who 
I will scoff at the idea that moving pictures are as modern as they are sup- 
posed to be. 

They will tell you of a toy with which the children of forty years ago got 
as much delight and entertainment as the children of to-day, young and old, get 
at the “movies.” 

They will tell you of a cylinder of pasteboard, set upon a standard, on which 
it rotated swiftly; a cylinder perforated at intervals with slots, below which, on 
the inside, was placed a strip of paper bearing a series of animated printed 
pictures. Looking through the slots and revolving the cylinder, the observer 
got a perfect impression, as each separate picture passed before him, of the move- 
ment of the men or animals that were portrayed. 

This toy, which was called “The Wheel of Life,” was developed from a device 
that was made practical more than eighty years ago. 

The modern moving picture, however, has no connection with “The Wheel 
of Life.” It was the invention of the celluloid film by an elderly clergyman that 
made the moving picture of to-day possible. 


Folk Songs in the United States 
() NE of the last countries in the world that the average person would think 


of as a place in which to collect folk songs is the United States. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact—as is proved by systematic work con- 
ducted at the suggestion of the United States bureau of education—that this 
country has proved to be a fruitful field in the search for old ballads. 

One interesting fact that has been developed by this search is that the 
majority of these old songs have been found in the Southern States, Virginia 
having supplied thirty-seven and Kentucky twenty-four. 

It is said that the songs are rapidly disappearing, for one reason or an- 
other. Years ago, in the lumber camps of northern New York, one of the chief 
amusements of the loggers was the production and singing of such songs. But 
they have disappeared along with the industry. The same is said to be true of 
the negro folk songs, as they were sung on the old plantations in ante-bellum days. 
Changed conditions and customs are held to be responsible for the gradual decay 
of the old ballads. 
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Therefore, the bureau of education has urged promptness in the work of col- 
lecting the remnants that still survive. 


Carrying Mails by Aeroplane 
A NUMBER of years ago, what was then considered a notable feat was the 


dispatch by a business corporation, having a plant on Long Island, of 
a number of letters by aéroplane. The same thing has, of course, been 
made a commonplace by the exigencies of the European war. 

But the establishment of permanent aérial mail routes has not been attempted 
up to the very recent time, when the United States Government advertised for 
bids for carrying the United States mail in Alaska. 

The specifications mentioned seven different routes, varying in distance from 
110 to 358 miles, and in the amount of mail to be carried on each trip, from 1,000 
to 3,000 pounds, with an allowance for running time of not more than two days, 
instead of the two or three weeks now allowed for dog teams. 


f 


The present service in Alaska is maintained at a cost of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year, and it is obviously the hope of the government 
that the aérial system will effect a substantial saving of money as well as of time. 


Another Emancipation of Art 
RECENT discovery has revolutionized the process of casting statuary and 
A other objects of art in metals that promises to free artists from most, if 
not all, of the uncertainties and worries as to whether their designs, what- 
ever they may be, will be faithfully reproduced in gold, silver, or bronze. 

Hitherto the chief difficulty in casting has arisen from the danger of prema 
ture cooling of the metal as it is run into the mold, and the resulting imperfections 
in the cast, sometimes so great as to render it useless. 

To meet this difficulty, a sculptor, Alfred Lenz, set himself to work to dis 
cover a substance for the composition of molds into every part of which the 
metal would flow freely, preserving its molten state. And he has succeeded. 

The result of his discovery is that the sculptor and designer need no longer 
feel obliged to limit their designs to satisfy the technical requirements of the 
foundry. 

An absolutely correct duplicate of the most delicate and intricate design, 
not only of statuary, but of decorations in gold and silver, is guaranteed. The 
artist may be sure that whatever he is capable of modeling in wax or clay will 
be reproduced in metal to the last detail. 
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A )VERS of romantic adventure have 

a treat in store for them in the 
next AINSLEE’s—a new novel by Henry 
C. Rowland, author of “Auld _Jere- 
miah,”’ “Downstairs,” and goodness 
knows how many others—too many, 
Doctor Rowland says; not half enough, 
says the American reading public. “Fill- 
ing His Own Shoes,” this latest, is the 
story of a young American clerk in 
Paris, who, through a thrilling chain of 
circumstances, inherits the fortune of a 
wealthy old Turk and finds himself with 
a most unusual harem on his hands. It 
will be printed complete in the August 
issue. 

Readers acquainted with the wide 
variety of scene and setting of Doctor 
Rowland’s many stories may ask, “How 
does he manage to make them all so 
convincing? Any one would think, if 
it were possible, that he had been every 
place of which he writes.” Well, he 
has. 

After graduating from Williams Col- 
lege and the Yale Medical School, he 
served through the Spanish-American 


Var on the U. S. S. Yankee. As act 
assistant surgeon in the regular 
army, he went through the Philippine 


campaign, and later saw service in 
China. 

For two years he practiced as a sur- 
geon in New York. Since then he has 
traveled in many parts of the world. 
He has circumnavigated the globe, and 
has sailed the seas on craft of every 
sort. 

His adventure has not been haphaz- 
ard. He has a theory that he gets the 
best results by dividing his year into 
six months’ writing and study and six 
months’ travel and play. 








For example, one year he made a 
study of the Panama Canal and joined 
an expedition up the Chagres River. 
The following winter he spent in writ- 
ing and attending lectures and clinics 
at the Ecole de Médecine of Paris. 

Then came summer, recreation time, 
again. He built a thirty-five foot motor 
boat in London, took it to Havre, and 
thence across Europe through rivers 
and canals. Finally, late in September, 
he was wrecked off the coast of Turkey 
in an equinoctial gale. After consid- 
erable travel on the Balkan Peninsula 
and Greek Archipelago, he was ready 
for his winter’s work—writing and the 
study of French rhetoric and esoteric 
philosophy. 

In his periods of recreation, he has 
traveled through Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Mediterranean; he has_bicycled 
through France, and cruised the east 
coast of England in a small boat. In 
1905 he sailed in the transatlantic race 
for the German emperor’s cup. 

“This seems to me to be the proper 
sort of régime for a writer,” he once 
“More than that, 
furnish 


told an interviewer. 
one owes it to the public to 
something as fresh as one can and not 
serve out a literary ration composed of 
rehash of other Personally I 
am constantly confronted with my lack 
of knowledge and broader education 
and am constantly trying to remedy it. 
Books of reference can easily become 
literary crutches, and I dislike ex- 
tremely to be driven to them in writing 
fiction. I will not lay a scene in any 
place of which I have not firsthand 
knowledge. As for academic perfec- 
tion, that is a thing which one has to 
study en route. Technique, I think, be- 


minds. 
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longs more fully to the later decades 
of a writer’s life when the long trail be- 
comes impossible due to such shackles 
as ill health, adverse fortune, bright 
eyes, or twins.” 

Doctor Rowland was asked which 
were his favorite amusements. 

“T like them all,” he said. “A stormy 
sunset is splendid to look at, whether 
over the taffrail of your boat or framed 
in one of Alexander Harrison’s ma- 
rines. There is joy to be found in the 
depth of a big forest . or in the 
same trees converted centuries earlier 
into Gothic renaissance panneaux. The 
solitude of Sahara is delightful after 
the riot of Maxim’s, and a cat with nine 
kittens asleep under the 
pleasanter to contemplate than a ballet 
at the Opéra Comique.” 

Most of the time since the beginning 
of .the war Doctor Rowland has been 
doing just what one would expect of 
him—acting as surgeon behind the lines 
in France. 
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HE short stories in the August 
AINSLEE’s include “The Crimson 
Cross,” a mystery romance by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson; “When Time 
and Eternity Meet,” an intensely dra- 


Ainslee’s 





Cyrus Townsend 
Brady ; “Her Husband,” sparkling com- 
edy by Anne Warner; “Skin Deep,” 
powerful, but pleasant medicine for so- 
reformers, by Atkinson Kimball; 
another of Ullman’s sprightly 
stories, ~ George W. Aladd 


matic little tale by 


cial ibal 
and 
“Goldie” 
Himself.” 
Albert Payson 
“Stories of the 
colorful picture of the fascinating Betty 
Castlemaine, the Dresden-shepherdess 
“She : 


continues his 


with a 


Terhune 
Super-women” 


sinner. was wicked,” writes Mr 


Terhune, “but she was daintily wicked 
And she never slipped from the key ! 
ay tragedy. She was no Borg 


- Messalina. I’m gl 


id she wasn’t. 





it is refresh to get away 
ery melodrama and back to light 
edy 

May Edginton concludes “He That 
Is Without Sin.” It’s a good, crisp 
number, this August issue of AINSLEE’s 

A 
Ee pee »f you who read William ] 
ocke’s delightful novelette, “Vi 

viette,” when it came out in AINSLEE’s, 
may be interested to know that it has 


been published by the John Lane Com- 
pany, and can now be obtained in book 


form. 
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COMPLETE 
In AINSLEE’S for AUGUST 


A brilliant book-length romance 


by 


HENRY C. ROWLAND 








In the same issue you will find many unusual 
short stories by such authors as 


C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 
GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 
ATKINSON KIMBALL 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Albert Payson Terhune continues his fasci- 


nating “Stories of the Super-Women,” with a 
colorful pen picture of 


‘‘Betty Castlemaine, the Dresden-Shepherdess Sinner,”’ 


and Ullman gives us another batch of sprightly 
letters from the irrepressible Goldie. 








The AUGUST AINSLEE’S 


On sale July 13th 15 cents the copy 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE (NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 
No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty of its location, the attractiveness 
of surroundings and perfection of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private park. 
Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone in each room. Excellent bathing. 
Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoeing, boating, 
deep sea fishing, motoring, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 
Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 
Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, telling how easy to reach here from all points. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY—H. W. PRIEST, Manager 
Ini YHOUUNVUUULIUONNAH INU UAUNNPOANLTU 
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GRAN LIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N.H. 


T the gateway of the White Mountains. The Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. Fine golf course, 

saddle horses, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing, fishing for salmon, trout and bass as good, if not the 
best, in New England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to 
a Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circular. Address W. W. BROWN, Granliden Hotel, Lake 
unapee, N. H. 


Winter Season: HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
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In the 


JULY NUMBER 


of | 


All Around Magazine 


is a story which is of special 
interest to 








| 


READERS OF AINSLEE’S | 


No piece of fiction that has ever ap- | 
peared in any magazine has surpassed | 
this tale in sheer beauty of conception 


and charm of style. 


“GARDEN O’ DREAMS” | 


By J. U. GIESY 











has, as its theme, a wonderfully fresh 
and original idea, which, with amazing | 
skill and subtlety, is developed into a 

beautiful romantic love idyl. 








| 
NOW ON SALE PRICE, 15 CENTS | 
ee -9 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE : POCKET EDITIONS : 


oS aan ae ~ USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Sheldon'’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer: Sheldon's 


tTo., Guide to Etiquette: Physical Health Culture; Nations 

















3 : Z y Teller: The 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Hypnotiem: Heart Talks With, the Lovelorn; F 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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DELATONE 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Face. Neck or Arms 


ELATONE is an old and wel)-known scientific prepara- 
tion, in powder form for the quick, sufe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter bow thick or 

stubborn they may be, You make a paste by mixing a 
little Delatone and water; then spread on the bairy 
surface. After two or three minutes, rub off the paste 
and the hairs will be gone, When the skin is washed, it 
will be found clean, firm and hairless—as smooth as a 
baby’s. Delatone is used by thousands every year, and is 
highly recommended by beauty authorities and experts, 

Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 

one-ounce jar will be mailed to any 

address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 


339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. D. C., Chicago, 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
i zed Wax grad- 








plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercoli 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness, ‘Have you fried it? - wth a 

7 in one nce packa; irec- 
Mercolized Wax }}..°: for use, oold by all pH. oy 
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FREE Examination 


You don’t pay one cent until you 
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Rock Bottom Prices 
Easy Credit Terms 
Our import prices *‘di- 
rect from the mines to 
you” cut out al) the 
whol: ‘s and re 
tailer’s profits. You 
ort the bone of this 
Savi ng wi our 
liberal credit terms— 
eight months to pay 


¥ examine gny article yee desire 
se ‘or i 
poppet plan. If Bot entirely eatished 
return our expense. 
GET OUR GREAT 116 PAGE 
CATALOG. It contains over 2,000 
beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Solid Gold Jewelry, Silverware, 
you wear lovelties, etc.—all the latest and most up- 
Piemens wise paying to-date designe at gur tng ort <p bargate prices 
or it. riarge cata- ~* terms e Senc catalog 
logis tree writetor it. a7 before you forget. IT IS FREE. 


The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. B843 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis Omaha 
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BROS & CO. i353 Stereo: 


WHY BE STOUT? 


To prove that ADIPO, a pleasant, harmless 
Obesity Treatment. will take fat off any part of 
the body, we toany one 
will send a 50¢ Box FREE who is too 
fat. Adipo requires no exercising or diet- 
ing. nor does it interfere with your usual 
habits Rheumatism,Asthma, Kidney and 
Heart troubles, that so often come with 
Obesity, improve as you reduce. Let us 
prove it atour expense. rite today for 
the F Box and illustrated book 
Address ADIPO CO., 300! Ashland 
Building, New York Cit 














YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
But Your Nose? 














In this age attention to your 
appearance an absolute 
necessity u expect to make 
the most out of life. Not only 
should you wish to appear as 


attractive as possible for your 
own self-satisfaction, which is 
alone well worth your efforts, 
but you will find the world in 
general judging you greatly, if 
not wholly, by your ** looks,”’ 
therefore it pays to ‘‘ look your ™ 

st’ atalltimes. Permit 
mo one to see you 
looking otherwise; it 


will injure rwelfare! Upon 

the impression you constantly 

make rests the failure or suc- 4 

cess of your life. Which is to 

be your ultimate destiny? My new nose shaper, “* Trados 

(Model 22), corrects now ill-shaped noses without operation 
Quickly, saf and permanently Is pleasant and does not inter 
fere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night Write to 
day for free booklet, which tells jou how to correct ill-shaped 
Roses without cost if not satisfactory. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


Miss C. R.—After using my ‘* Trados 22” for only two weeks 
Sees a wonderful improvement in the shape of her nose 








Before After 

| Mr. P. R. writes—"* Your Nose Shaper is doing the work and | 
am certainly pleased with it; will recommend it to my friends.”’ 

| Mrs. K. W. says that she is getting fine results and is very 

















much elated over the Nose Shaper 
Dr. F. D. G. writes and says that 
weeks he thinks that “* Trados 22°’ 
it to his patrons 
r.J B. is very pleased with the Nose Shaper and his nose 
looks much better 
Bldg., Ri. i 4 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist. 567 Ack 


after he had used it for two 
is fine and will recommend 


N. Y. 
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You will be made Stronger, Better and Happier by Your Outing 


Evans 
P\Ve «* Stout 


ur enjoyment and re-invigoration. In Cottage, Camp or Clab they fill the gups as nothing else 
om Gans me your = They add the completeness that fosters solid comfort and rejuvenation. 
Supplied in Bottles and splits by Good Dealers, or write to C. MH. EVANS & SONS, Established 1756, HUDSON, N, ¥, 
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Delightful Trips That Rest 
Both Mind and Body 

For real rest and recreation there is nothing that quite equals a 

trip on the Great Lakes via the big palatial D. & C. Line Steamers. 

The cool, pure air—the invigorating lake breezes—the inviting parlors and 

staterooms—and unexcelled cuisine all combine to make life aboard these floating 
Palaces a source of continual enjoyment. Experienced and particular travelers aa 
who have enjoyed the freedom of breeze swept decks—who know the joy and —_ 

comfort of these healthful lakerides~invariably travel the ‘Water Way.” 
“Dp. & C. a Service Guarantee” 

Daily service between Detroit and Buffalo and Detroit and Cleveland. During 
July and August delightful day trips between Detroit and Cleveland—also two —- 
boats every Saturday and Sunday nights. Four trips weekly from Toledo and - 

Detroit to Mackinac Island and Way Ports. From June 25th to September 10th 
Special Steamer Cleveland to Mackinac Island direct, making no stops enroute A 
except at Detroit, each direction. Daily service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay, - 
June 18th to September 9th, ) 
Railroad Tickets Accepted ; e 
For transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers between Detroit, Buffalo and Cleveland, to! 

either direction. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map, showing routes, 
Fates, etc. Address L. G. Lewis, General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. Ra 
D. & C. Talisman—Send $1.00 cash or money order, for D. & C. Good Luck Frog Oharm, -_ 
Men's Scarf Pin or Women's Brooch Pin, set with Mexican rubies and emeralds. I 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. . 
11 WAYNE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. ho 
Philip H. McMillan, President A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Ne 
Al 
Ey 
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— — — m0: 
ee . Ju 
- : oR of 
| E ( 
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i 9 : fo 
i ° Fr 
ALEXANDRIA BAY JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YORK | Se 
IN THE HEART OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS ei 
i In the most enchanting spot in all America, where Nature’s charms are rarest, all the delights of modern 10 
| civilization are added in the 1,000 Island House No hotel of the Metropolis provides greater living facilities or Si 
such luxurious comfort—real HOME comfort—as does this palatial Summer retreat. An amusement for every | 08 
; hour, or quiet, complete rest, is the choice of every guest. E W 
: ALL DRINKING WATER USED IN THE HOUSE IS FILTERED E A 
q Send to W. H. WARBURTON, Prince George Hotel, New York City, for illustrated booklet 4 & 
Fs n 
| ©. G. STAPLES, Proprietor O. S. DEWITT, Manager © y 
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$950 


the 
* on the 
free literature. 





and Wavy Over Night 


iron. The 


Liquid Silmerine 





| Make Your Hair Beautifully Curly 


way—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated 
curliness will appear altogether natural. 
is applied at night 
with 


brush. Is neither sticky nor greasy. 
less. Serves also as a splendid dressing 
hair. Directions with bottle. 


Ask your druggist. 


and We Ship 
You This 
Phonograph 


Try this 
phonograph ten days free. 
Get full particulars of our 


amazingly low direct from ‘* 

the factory price and easy 

payment plan. juy from the manuf: ac turer — save all 
middiemen's profits. Write to-day—now 


FREE TRIA 


tone quality be your guide in judving 
phonograph after the 
easiest monthly 
Get our direct inside rock bottom manufac- 
turers’ price to you. 
THE LYRAPHONE oe i OF AMERICA 







marvellous 













Try itin vour own home. Entertain 
your friends. its pure sweet 

Then if you decide to 
trial, settlement can be 
rite to-dsy for 





free 
payments. W 







Do it now, 






Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Try the new way 
—the Silmerine 





Hundreds 


a clean tooth required to 
Perfectly harm- waa 


for the 





oF A, TRAVELING SALESMAN 


ne 
jearn and testimonials from bungee ds of | st 
00 to amon’ ch 







of good positions now open. No experience 
et one of them. Write Sacer 4 list of 
nities to earn lg Money while you 































LASHNEEN, a hair food 
will absolutely produce thic' 
y 


“ 
25c coin and 2c postage, or € 








DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 


canadian 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 35, Philadelphia. 





applied once each day 

and long eyebrows an: 
sitions’ —no 
“‘cold notes. 


‘ru 
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dress, Chica 








Speedy, practical system that can be enone 30 days 
of — utilizing spare time. 
go Correspondence 







IN3O DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine ean. No” 












po 
ines’ —no “‘shading”—no -signs’ "— no 
For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 


Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Female Help Wanted 





MEN OF IDEAS _ and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 


toGetYo 
Randolph «& ¢ 


ir Patentand Your Money.’ 
we De pt. 46. W Vash. = D. Cc. 





I MADI 0,000 In five years with 
asmall mail order business; began 
with $5. i for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New Yor 

AGENTS [ERE’S WHAT THEY 
ALL W Concentrated Beer 
Extract for making Beer at Home; 
strictly lecitimate. Enormous de- 
mand; make $6 to $12 a day easy. 
Just a postal today for Free Trial 
Offer. The Ambrew Co., 5345 Plum 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. 


GOVERN MENT 


BIG MONEY SELLING DARLING 
SOAPS and other Daily Necessities. 
100% profit and repeat orders. Auto 
Given Away. Write for live prop- 
osition. Darling Soap Co., Dept. 21, 
Washington, D. C. 

BIG PAY IN DRAWING—PLEAS- 
ANT, PROFITABLE WORK. Let us 
develop yourtalent. Send six cents 
in Stamps for book on art study. 
Washineton School of Art, 1011 F 


Street, Was 


hington, D. C, 





Please mention 


The owner of a 
is giving 


CRAZY? 
in Mississippi 
five-acretracts. The only 
is that figs be planted. 
wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man Is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 


IS HE 
plantation 
away afew 
condition 
The owner 





Song Poems 





SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We compose and facilitate free 
publication for sale. Submit Poems. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 530 Gaiety 
Bidg., New York. 





Story Writers 





WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 
etc. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Handwritten Mss. ac- 
ceptable. Please send prepaid with 
return postage. Cosmos Magazine, 
244 Stewart Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


this magazine when answering 








Wanted—Persons to color art pic- 
tures at home sy work; no experi- 
ence: good pz imple free. Wheeler 
Co., Dept. 227, 337 Madison, Chicago. 











Motion Picture Plays 





WRITE Photoplays, Stories, Poems 
$100 each: no correspondence course 
start writing & selling at once, details 


free. Atlas Pub. Co., 309, Cincinnati. 





Patents and Lawyers 





AS WANTED—Manu facturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


IDE 


for How To Ob- 
of Patent Buyers 


PATENTS~—Write 
tain a Patent. List 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 


ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 


Evans & Co., Patent 
Washington, D. C, 


tions. Victor J. 
Attys., 767 Ninth, 
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N outdoor appetite — and 
“Swift’s Premium” Ham or 
Bacon—are the two greatest joys 
of canoe-trip, camp, or picnic, 


Buy your “Swift’s Premium” 
Bacon in sanitary cartons — or 
in glass—all ready for the pan— 

a streak of fat, a streak of lean, 
with lots of goodness in between.” 


Swift & Company, U.S.A, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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SOL te AT 


Nihon Theres usic in the House 
Its Home Sweet Home 


Someone has truly said that music completes the home and makes it a place 
worth living in. Is your home complete? Is it filled with the sweetest and 
purest of melodies just when youand your family feel most like enjoying them? 
Do you have music whenever you want it? 

The Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano brings this peace and musical contentment. It 
is a wonderfully versatile mellow-voiced instrument on which you—and each member of 
your household can play every kind and class of music. “‘The— 


Jesse French & Sons 


Player-Piano 


“Unquestioned Excellence” 


—is shown in all its many styles and With a small amount down and pay- 
finishes in our’Free Catalog. If you ments spread over three years, you 
are interested in the purchase of a caneasily buya genuine Jesse French 
guaranteed player-piano (oran upright _instrument. Pay us for it while you 
or grand piano) you should get this are enjoying it. In many localities 
Catalog at once and learn more about __ where we have no representatives, 
these superb instruments that have we are selling Jesse French & 


za 




















been famous for almost half a century. Sons instruments on this liberal 
If there is no a French dealer easy payment plan. Why don't 
near you, we will ship direct any one you geta Je sse French & Sons 






of our instruments on 30 days free trial. Pls ayer-Piano in this way? 





Remember that Jesse French in- 
struments are among the old and 
best loved in America and that every CH 
one is guaranteed to please. Get on ar 7 ~ &SONS 




















Catalog. See for yourself. Tear off , Ppt ssed esa 
the coupon mow and mail it to us. Pia New Castle, Indiana 
74 Chicago Salesroom: 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 7 92% Republic Bidg., State 
1207 First Avenue, New Castle, Ind. ye and Adams Streets 
oe a Gentlemen: Please send me your 
Chicago Salesroom 928 Republic y ond namie’ Cleebetinn abeak 
Bidg., State & Adams Sts. 7 7 Feeee Preach & 
Jesse French, a name well es 
known since 1875 Ay Name — = 
ae 

















Children’s 
Teeth 


treatment as much as out- 


” 


require “ inside 
ward care. 


Soft teeth, spongy gums and other tooth 
defects are due largely to a lack of certain 
vital mineral salts in the daily diet. Parents 
can help the children to have sounder, 
healthier teeth by selecting food rich in these 
important elements. 


Grape-Nuts 


—a delicious food 


made from whole wheat and malted bar- 
ley—is full of the rich nutriment of these 
grains, including their mineral elements, so 
essential for good teeth. 


‘*There’s a Reason”’ 





